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THE OLD PRISONS OF PARIS AND THEIR INMATES, 


THE DUNGEON OF VINCENNES, 


Toss dismal dwellings set apart for 
the safe custody of real or supposed 
criminals, have always indicated the 
character and spirit of the era when 
they were raised. Selfishness, self- 
indulgence, and disregard to the 
weal of the middle and lower orders 
marked the dispositions of the go- 
verning classes in Paris during the 
middle ages, and tothe close of the 
last century, and it would be vain 
to seek for the prevalence of a 
humane spirit in the interior econo- 
my of the houses of detention during 
this long lapse of time. 

For the substance of this paper 
we are partly indebted to the illus- 
trated work of Maurice Alhay and 
Louis Lurine, 1846; and the follow- 
ing abridgment of their notice of 
the once royal residence of Vin- 
cennes, which was used as a state 
prison from the time of Louis XI. 
to the date 1784, will illustrate the 
amenities of prison life as experi- 
enced under the Ancien Regime. A 
once resident in the royal dungeon 
thus sketched the uncomfortable 
housekeeping :— 

It was generally in the night 
that a prisoner was introduced into 
the fortress, a single lamp lending 
its feeble light to point out the way. 
Two guides couducted him, aud 
numberless keys saluted his eyes 
and grated on his ears. Iron doors 
rolled back on their enormous 
hinges, and the vaulted ceilings re- 
sounded to the frightful noise. A 
twisted, narrow, steep stair pro- 
longed the distance. They crossed 
vast halls, the trembling lamp af- 
fording glimpses in the ocean of 


darkness, of padlocks, iron bars, 
and gratings. ‘The unhappy man at 
last reached his destination, which 
was furnished with a wretched bed, 
two straw- bottomed chairs,a cracked 
chamber-utensil, and a dirty table. 
The governor then directed the 
turnkeys to search the new man, 
himself commencing the operation, 
and every moveabie article in his 

ossession was then removed from 

im. Finally he received an inso- 
lent and laconic injunction not to 
make the least noise. 

The turnkey came to visit him 
three times a day, not through a 
motive of kindness, but for the pur- 
pose of inspection. He seemed ever 
a herald of misfortune. A hard or 
insolent look, an imperturbable 
silence, a heart inured to the suffer- 
inys of his prisoners, made up the 
portrait of the greater number of 
gaol guardians. In vain the pri- 
soner proposed questions. “ I know 
nothing about it,” was the unvary- 
ing answer. 

The more favoured of the pri- 
soners were allowed a promenade 
of one hour in the day in a yard 
thirty feet long, in company with 
their gaolers, who were never to 
quit them, nor to take their eyes 
off them, nor ever to answer one of 
their questions. 

Those who were fated to return 
to the society of their families and 
friends, were searched as scrupu- 
lously on leaving their cells as on en- 
tering them, and this in an indecent 
manner. They were also obliged 
to swear never to reveal the cir- 
cumstances of their prison life. 
They were told that by an infrac- 
tion of this oath they would incur 
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the displeasure of the king ; and 
well knowing what this threat meant, 
they generally kept their promise. 
Such treatment as is here instanced 
was afforded to the less important 
class of déténus, Those distinguished 
by station or office were treated 
with more consideration. 

Vincennes, at first only a hunt- 
ing-lodge, was enlarged by Philip 
Augustus, who peopled the sur- 
rounding woods with wild animals 
brought from England, and en- 
closed the park. Philip of Valois 
demolished the old building, and 
raised in its stead a royal chateau, 
which in time degenerated into a 
prison. 

First a hunting-lodge, then a 
palace, then a prison, and in our 
days an arsenal, a barrack, and a 
— for military exercises com- 

ined, during its proudest days its 
state apartments resounded with 
music, and song, and joyous dis- 
course, while its dungeon cells 
echoed the groans and lamentations 
of captives. That rather unscru- 
pulous and self-willed queen-mo- 
ther, Catherine de Medicis, did not 
enjoy her meals and her slumbers 
the less, that the future Henri 
Quatre and other noble offenders 
against her will were badly lodged 
and fed under the same roof with 
her. Woe to the prince, courtier, 
or minister, who heard from her 
lips the endearing words *‘ my 
friend.” It was the prelude of dis- 
grace or punishment. ‘‘ Madame,” 
said Bois Fevrier to her one day 
when she used those words, “ ov- 
lige me by calling me your enemy.” 

It wasat Vincennes that Catherine 
consulted Ruggieri, the astrologer, 
on the place of her death. He 
traced various circles and signs on 
the floor round the Queen, and 
finally pronounced the word 
“Saint Germain!”  Hencefor- 
ward she endeavoured to belie the 
prediction. She deserted the 
Tuilleries because that palace was 
in the parish of Saint-Germain 
l’Auxerois, and her palace of L’ Ab- 
baye, which adjoined Saint-Ger- 
main des Pres; more particularly 
still she avoided Saint-Germain-au- 
Laye. Tne Hotel de la Reine au 
Paris and the Donjon of Vincennes 
were her residences of choice. Still 
he prophecy was fulfilled after a 
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fashion. She died fourteen years 
after the consultation, supported in 
her last moments by one of the 
king’s confessors, whose name was 
Saint Germain. 

In the good old times many things 
intolerable to the feelings and sen- 
timents of the great of the earth in 
modern times were looked on and 
endured by the kings and queens 
of the day as only suitable, or at 
the worst, indifferent. We can 
fancy the shock it would give the 
nerves of our gracious Sovereign if 
informed one fine morning by Mr. 
Gladstone, that for the well-being 
of the state it was decreed by her 
faithful commons that a portion of 
Buckingham Palace would from the 
first of April next ensuing, be ap- 
propriated to the lodgment of sun- 
dry folk convicted of Fenianism, 
and other high crimes and misde- 
meanours. 

Omitting many notable personages 
who were forced to reside for a time 
in the Royal Donjon, we lay decided 
blame on the powers that kept the 
brave Marshal Kantzau there against 
his will. It would be more near the 
truth to say the half of Marshal Rant- 
zau, for at Dole, at Sens, and at 
Gravelines, where his arms were suc- 
cessful. he left an eye, an ear, an 
arm, and a leg—in short, half of 
those members which nature had 
provided him with in duplicate. 

The great Conde, the Prince of 
Conti, and the Duke of Longueville, 
endured the dreary hospitality of 
Vincennes in the 17th century, but 
in very different modes. "While 
Longueville inwardly pined, and 
Conti wept, the Great Commander 
cheerfully tended and watered the 
flowers in the little garden of which 
they had the enjoyment. On the 
subject of these illustrous captives, 
the Duke of Orleans exclaimed, **Oh, 
what a lucky cast of net which 
secured at the same moment a lion, 
a monkey, and a fox !” 

‘The lion (we quote the work 
named in the beginving of the arti- 
cle) did not lie submissive at the feet 
of the hunter who had wounded 
him. The Prince of Conde called to 
his uid, music, the science of war, 
devotion, and horticulture. He drew 
plans of battles to be fought against 
the enemies of France or France 
itself. He sung pious lays, and lays 
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the reverse of pious. He fasted three 
times a week, and cultivated. carna- 
tions, the ugliest flowers in the 
world. 

Condés admirers in the City im- 
proved the occasion by assuming 
that his horticulture chiefly consisted 
in the planting of laurels, anda lady, 
a precieuse, requested him not to 
omit planting some roses among 
these evergreens. 

The sojourn of the famous Cardi- 
nal de Retz at Vincennes, was as 
gay and apparently devoid of un- 
happiness as could be. “ He figured 
in the part of a petty prince. He 
had his valets, money in abundance, 
a good table, and agood bed. Great 
ladies visited him. Friends came 
to flatter him. Comedians came 
to amuse him. He occupied himself 
with everything—politics, literature, 
the theatre, religion even. Occa- 
sionally he recollected he was a 
priest, and obtained permission to 
celebrate Mass in the chapel of the 
Chateau. 

But the mercurial politician be- 
came tired of being happy in a prison, 
and invented such plans of escape as 
would have done honour to Latude 
himself. But the elements were 
against him; wind and rain con- 
spired, and one night the storm 
closed a heavy door, ordinarily left 
open, and upset his calculations. 

A Parisian wit thus afforded use- 
ful instructions to candidates for 
the Bastille, and for Vincennes in 
the days of arbitrary rule :— 


‘*Show your wit by making an 
epigram on a minister, on a titled 
courtesan ; make ballads, and put a 
political couplet together; bea philo- 
sopher, and hazard a social theory ; 
—your admission to the Bastille is 
certain, But be a powerful noble- 
man, and dare to look royalty in the 
face sword in hand; be the king’s 
brother, and refuse to obey your 
august master; be a cardinal, and 
lose your breviary in the musical 
tumult of the Fronde; be a chief of 
a party, a chief of a sect, a head ofa 
troublesome school, an enemy to be 
dreaded—with these advantages you 
will become a guest at Vincennes. 
If you are merely a wit without pru- 
dence, you will sleep in the Bastille. 
If you are endowed with will and 
power, the donjon of Vincennes is 
ready to receive you.” These direc- 
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tions were applicable in 
to the times of Louis XIII. 


What a long array of noble and 
distinguished personages slept withi2 
the walls of the tall and strong build- 
ing! Henre Quatre, the Duc d’ Alen- 
gon, the Marshal Montmorency, the 
Duke of Vendéme, Sigismund, King 
of Poland, the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Cardinal de Retz, the great Condé, 
and in later times, Diderot, Mira- 
beau, &c. &c. In its dry fosse, the 
poor uc d’Enghien was murdered, 
a few formalities being gone through 
for credit sake. 

Diderot, one of the quasi-regene- 
rators of humanity, who put the 
Encyclopédie together, after some 
course ot imprisonment, was removed 
to Vincennes, and allowed the liberty 
of the park. His wife was permitted 
to visit him every day, his friends 
often enouyh, and Madame Puisieux 
sometimes. It was to gratify this 
Dalilah that he wrote some of his 
worst essays and libidinous stories. 
At the instance of his wife, some of 
his least harmful pieces were com- 
posed. 

Like other pretenders to unbelief, 
Diderot was under the influence of 
superstition. Indeed, if there be an 
unbeliever in theory (there are abund- 
ance of practical ones), he can 
scarcely avoid being superstitious. 
He is sensible of forces and influ- 
ences in nature, with the precise 
character of whose functions and in- 
ter-relrations he is not acquainted. 
Not supposing them the instruments 
of an all-powerful Being, he cannot 
but imagine that they are indepen- 
dent, and in some way intelligent 
essences, perhaps having knowledge 
of future things, and being capable 
of taking offence or showing favour, 
and as such, not be neglected. The 
spiritual relations of an unbelieving 
philosopher with the unseen powers 
of nature are little better than what 
we uuderstand by fetichism, which 
believers in M. Comte suppose to 
be the earliest form of worship, in- 
stead of the corruption of the Divine 
Revelation originally made to man. 
Thus did Diderot announce his man- 
ner of seeking knowledge of things 
to come :— 

*“*T had a little Plato in my 
pocket, and I sought on the first 
page opened by chance what would 

the duration of my captivity. 
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The passage which met my eyes at 
the top of the page ran thus,—‘ This 
affair will promptly come to a con- 
clusion.’ Y smiled, and a quarter of 
an hour afterwards I heard the grind- 
ing of the key opening the door of 
my prison. It was Berryer, the 
lieutenant of police, who entered to 
annouce my liberation for the mor- 
row.” 

The work which procured for 
Diderot a lodging in the Vincennes’ 
dungeon, was Lettre sur les Aveugles, 
a Vusage de ceux gui voient—* A 
Letter on the Blind, for the use of 
those who see,”—a work of rank 
atheism. 

Mirabeau hadalonger experience of 
lifeat Vincennes than Diderot, his term 
being two years. He had been accli- 
matised to durance from his youth. 
At 17 years of age, his father, author 
of L’ Ami des Hommes, had got him 
imprisoned in the Isle of Ré for some 
duels and other youthful escapades. 
He was afterwards confined to the 
little town of Manosque as a prisoner 
at large, but breaking bounds to 
punish the Baron de Villeneuve for 
insulting his sister, he was newly 
immured in the Chateau d’If, once 
more at the request of the author of 
LI Ami des Hommes. He there wrote 
his Hssai sur le Despotisme, and so 

leased his commandant that he got 
im removed to a pleasanter place of 
detention, the Citadel of Jeux. 

But the restless youth would 
persist in coveting his neighbour’s 
wife, and dreading a new lettre de 
cachet, ot which his father, the 
** Friend of Man,” had always a 
provision in his pocket, and also 
dreading being produced before a 
criminal court by the lady’s hus- 
band, he fled the country ; and after 
a lonely sojourn in Switzerland 
proceeded to Holland, where he 
was joined by the lady, whom in 
his writings he has sung under the 
name of Sophie. 

Sentence of death being recorded 
against him, that punishment was 
inflicted on his effigy ; and the kin 
and the judges, and the eutnanl 
husband, remained content with 
that punishment. Not so “ the 
Friend of Man.” He got a writ of 
extradition filled, and had the un- 
lucky pair arrested, and conducted, 
one to the prison of Vincennes, the 
other to a convent of St. Clare. 
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Mirabeau was not a man to sub- 
mit to any authority but his own 
will. So his incensed guardians 
nearly deprived him of every con- 
venience. But he managed to get 
pens, ink, and paper into his pos- 
session, and write out his famous 
work on Lettres de Cachet. When 
not employed on this essay. or not 
pondering on recondite questions of 
religion, morality, or politics, he 
was writing his Lettres a Sophie, or 
bewailing his forced separation 
from her. 

Latude has been incidentally 
mentioned above. His fortunes 
were probably the most extraor- 
dinary among prison histories. 
When a young man, he endeavoured 
to ingratiate himself with Mme. de 
Pompadour, by revealing a supposed 
ne against her life. The police, 

owever, could detect no con- 
spirator in the complot but himself, 
and for the best part of a life he 
was tossed from the Bastille to 
Vincennes, and from Vincennes to 
the Bastille. 

An ingenious, patient, indefatiga- 
ble man, Latude contrived his es- 
cape from Vincennes ; but M. de 
Sartines, the great police chief, was 
not to be circumvented. He secured 
his man, and inserted him in a 
kind of tomb, where he could not 
distinguish night from day, and 
where existence bordered on the 
miraculous. At last came a surgeon, 
who found his flesh in such a state 
that it continued to retain for a 
time the mark made on it by the 

ressure of the finger or thumb. 

e ordered him to be brought into 
a more airy place, and thus pre- 
served his life. 

In the passage to his new cham- 
ber he secured an iron rod three 
feet long, and a bit of a broken 
sword, and with these poor tools he 
bored a hole through a wall five 
feet thick, and held communication 
with other prisoners when at their 
daily promenade. The operation 
took two years and two months 
be completed. All the ingenuity of 
the artist resulted in getting him 
conveyed back to a cachot in the 
Bastill . His final deliverance thus 
came about. *A piece of paper, on 
which he had written an abstract 
of his wretched case, had been 
blown by the wind from a wi dow 
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in the donjon, far and farther, till 
it came into the hands of a worthy 
citizeness, Madame Legros; and 
she became so interested in the 
poor sufferer’s fate, that she never 
ceased her exertions till she pro- 
cured his release. She had the less 
difficulty, as-the great Madame had 
been dead for some time. We do 
not give entire credit to some won- 
derful circumstances related in the 
sufferer’s narrative. It was rendered 
into English, about thirty years 
since, by the late John William 
Cole, a valued contributor to the 
Dupin University Macazine for 
the last quarter of a century. 

; Time introduced little or no ame- 
lioration in the condition of indi- 
vidual prisoners, from the days 
when Louis XI. conversed with, or 
taunted his caged captives, to those 
when Louis XV.’s unworthy favour- 
ites might use their own wicked 
pleasure on any unlucky wights 
who had the iil-fortune to offend 
them. We dare not dwell on the 
horrible and disgusting details of 
sufferings and cruelties endured 
during part of last century by the 
hapless inmates of Vincennes. 


SAINTE-PEUAGIE. 


Sainte Pelagie was another Mary 
Magdalen, who having given much 
disedification to her fellow-citizens 
of Antioch, led a most austere life 
in penitence and piety till her 
death. The reformatory at Paris, 
which bore her name, gave a shelter 
to repentant young women of ere- 
while evil life, till the regenerators 
of 1793 converted it into a prison 
for the loyal and really patriotic 
members of the community. 

The noble-souled woman, Madame 
Roland, who entered so zealously 
into the views of the moderate 
section of the revolutionists, was one 
of the first of those estimable wo- 
men offered as victims to the so- 
called spirit of liberty. She had got 
a foretaste of the tender mercies of 
the Jacobins at the Abbaye before 
she was immured at Sainte-Pelagie. 
Thence she wrote to a friend :-— 

*T have begun to take pleasure in 
inuring myself to privations. I have 
begun to try how far human will can 
go in diminishing our wants. For 
four days I have done without break- 
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fast, substituting bread and water 
for coffee and chocolate. I have 
directed that no more than one course 
of meat should be served at dinner ; 
in the evening some pot-herbs, no 
dessert. I began to take beer, to 
get rid of the habit of drinking 
wine; now I have laid aside the 
beer. However, as I have as much 
aversion as contempt for a purpose- 
less economy, I have commenced to 
aid the pauper class of prisoners ; so 
that when I am eating my dry bread 
in the morning, I may have the 
satisfaction of adding something to 
the bread of the poor at dinner. If 
I remain here six months, I hope to 
leave it fat and fresh-coloured, feel- 
ing no need of anything beyond 
bread and soup, and having merited 
some unknown blessings.” 

At Sainte-Pelagie the poor lady 
found herself next neighbour to 
women who had lost all claim to re- 
spectability. Often while writing 
her memoirs, she was disturbed by 
the orgies of these abandoned crea- 
tures and their quasi-custodians. 

Seeing all hopes of the regenera- 
tion of society, according to her 
views, disappointed, she cared no 
longer for life. Not even for the 
sake of her husband and child, 
would she consent to any plan of 
escape. As her execution would 
deprive her daughter of her inheri- 
tance, she first determined to starve 
herself to death, then to take opium ; 
but she was dissuaded from self-de- 
struction by the right-minded man 
to whom she applied for the drug. 

On her examination her pure and 
noble nature was outraged by the 
questions addressed to her by the 
wretches of the tribunal. At the 

lace of execution she inclined her 
head before the statue of liberty, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ O liberty, what crimes 
do they not commit in thy name !” 

Had Madame Roland been a 
Christian in spirit, she would have 
stood in the foremost rank of women. 

Bouchette and his wife, who had 
charge of the prisoners of Sainte- 
Pelagie deserve a place of honour 
in any account of the once dwellers 
in the prisons of Paris. The ter- 
rible days of September had come, 
and bands of incarnate demons 
were proceeding to the different 
prisons, getting the gates open at 
the first summons, and murdering 
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the inmates without regard to age 
or sex. They had divided their 
forces for the work, some visiting 
the Abbaye, others the Carmes, 
others La Force, others La Con- 
ciergerie. The band destined for 
the work to be done at Sainte- 
Pelagie were a little behind time. 
To rouse their ardour, they had en- 
tered a tavern of the Marcel dis- 
trict, and drink and song soon put 
their wills in unison with the 
dreadful work to be done. 

Coming before the prison in this 
plight, they shouted to have the 
door opened, but there was no re- 
sponse from within—no footsteps 
were heard, no grinding of the 
heavy key in the lock. A shower 
of blows now fell on the door, but 
when the strikers ceased for a mo- 
ment, the same dead silence con- 
tinued to rule within. At last they 

rocured from the neighbouring 

ans some tools, and the door 
was smashed, and in rushed the 
maddened executioners. No wel- 
come sight or sound of male or fe- 
male aristocrat came to their senses; 
and when they penetrated to the 
room occupied by the guardians, 
there they found the man and his 
wife bound in the most effective 
and artistic style, but not the sha- 
dow of an aristocrat was to be 
found in the whole building. The 
poor captives, of course, related a 
thrilling tale of having been se- 
cured at a disadvantage by the 
malignant nobles, who, on finishing 
the nefarious job, had all escaped 
by the rear entrance. That they 
had been bound was a fact, but it 
had been accomplished at their own 
request by the grateful ladies and 
gentlemen whom they had just 
managed to liberate. Odd enough, 
the red caps believed the fiction, 
= the worthy couple escaped with 
ife. 

The passage of the amiable Jose- 
phine to the imperial throne lay 
through one of the cells ot Sainte- 
Pelagie. M. de Jouy found on the 
wall of this cell the initials of the 
noble occupant. In her forced soli- 
tude and perhaps expectation of 
death, she derived some confiderice 
from the contemplation of that 
talisman which never quitted her, 
and which presented in rade hiero- 
glyphics the prophecy of her 
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Mulatto nurse, Anica: —‘* Thou 
shalt lament, thou shalt suffer ; but 
hope and wait—thou shalt be queen 
of a great empire.” : 

The Spanish Chief Mina being 
detained in the same prison, made 
the most of the situation. He 
converted a portion of the premises 
into a racquet court, and when 
tired of playing at ball, got colours, 
and, taking brush in hand, painted 
the walls of his room so artistically 
that they seemed ag if covered by 
suits of curtains. ‘ 

Under the Restoration, Sainte- 
Pelagie was appropriated to the se- 
curity of political prisoners as well 
as of debtors. Among the first- 
class were Colonel Duvergier and a 
friend of his, Captain Laverderie, 
whose escape was effected by the 
ingenuity of Eugene de P., an 
artist and poet, detained on the 
debtors’ side at the time. Having 
contrived to make the two officers 
acquainted with his plan, he thus 
proceeded to execute it. He first 
obtained from the proper office two 
passes to visit the debtors’ prison, 
for two gentlemen to whom he felt 
no scruple in giving assumed 
names. The next operation was to 
transfer the two political offenders 
from their side of the prison to that 
of the debtors, in which he himself 
was detained, and this move was 
also successful. A yard for recrea- 
tion was common to both wings, the 
mmates of which used it in turn. 
On a certain day Colonel Duver- 
gier and his friend contrived to 
escape the notice of their guardians 
when their time of relaxation had 
expired, and when the prisoners for 
debt took possession of the court 
they mixed among them. 

As soon as their time for relaxa- 
tion expired, the officers entered the 
house among them, and in the 
apartment of a friendly prisoner 
they got rid of beards and mous- 
taches, and made other simple but 
effective changes in their appear- 
ance, and waited to ascertain the 
success of their young friend’s next 
proceeding. 

He paid a visit to the head gaoler 
at the proper time, on the pretence 
of entertaining him with the con- 
tents of his portfolio. The official 
being a man of some taste, was 
soon deeply intent on the works of 
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art, and their owner sitting at the 
table talked at his ease on different 
themes. Casting his eye over the 
a lying loosely on the table, 

e suggested to his intended victim 
the desirability of a smal! portfolio 
to keep them together. ‘‘ I wish I 
had one,” said he. *‘If the governor 
does not supply me, I will get one 
with my own money.” ‘“ Oh!” 
said the other, “This small one of 
mine is just the thing; you are 
entirely welcome to it.” Suiting 
the action to the word, he gathered 
the loose papers, adroitly slipping 
the two he had procured among 
them, and put all into the case. 
The gratified man in power went 
on admiring the sketches, and soon 
the two gentlemen presented them- 
selves at the inner grating, men- 
tioning their assumed names, and 
requesting to be let out. The 
guardian did not recollect their 
features nor names. However, he 
rummaged in the portfolio, and 
there the two papers were, with 
these names written on them. He 
was somewhat puzzled, but suspect- 
ing no trick, he admitted them, 
gave them their passes, and opened 
the outer door for them. When the 
evasion was discovered there was a 
great commotion, and the art-lov- 
ing gaoler would have been dis- 
missed for negligence, but the brave 
poet acknowledged his share in the 
plot, and was rewarded with three 
months’ strict confinement. How- 
ever, the sympathy and admiration 
which his action aroused made him 
amends. 

During the restoration the poli- 
tical prisoners occupied the second 
floor of the principal building of 
Sainte-Pelagie. From 1816 to 1830 
fourteen hundred and thirty-five of 
these discontented individuals took 
their promenade in its sombre corri- 
dors. A Parisian man of letters 
when dwelling on the inconveniences, 
and troubles, and sorrows of political 
prisoners, never entertains the idea 
of the woes these revolutionary 
spirits would inflict on society if left 
at liberty, and able to work their 
will. It is, and ought to be, the duty 
of every good Government to prevent 
plotters against the common-weal 
from doing mischief. However, 
where incarceration becomes neces- 
sary, let the underlings who come in 
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immediate communication with pri-< 
soners, be carefully prevented. from 
exceeding their duty or exercising 
cruelty on those committed to their 
charge. 

With the other class of prisoners 
detained at Sainte-Pelagie for debt, 
at least, with all who were not 
brought into that uncomfortable 
domicile by laziness, improvidence, 
or extravagance, our sympathies are 
entirely enlisted. A visitor whose 
account lies before us, found among 
the inmates an officer covered with 
decorations and wounds, who was 
now imprisoned for the fourth time 
for the same debt. He was first 
lodged for an obligation of 2000 
francs, but released at the end of five 
months, om condition of paying 
2,500 in a quarter. The pay day 
came, but not the money, and he 
returned to Sainte-Pelagie for a year. 
He then put 1000 francs together, 
and was let out on his engagement 
to pay 2000 more at six months’ end. 
On his fourth return he was liable 
for one-third more than the original 
sum. and the 1000 francs paid went 
for nothing. 

Our {authority recognised in dur- 
ance the honest Auvergnat, who 
formerly supplied him with water in 
the same fashion as our milk-boys 
and milk-girls dispense milk. Leo- 
nard had lived without care till he 
aspired one unlucky day to the pos- 
session of a little cart and barrel. 
He extended his commerce, but alas 
was only a tenant at will of these 
articles. Another Auvergnat, a genu- 
ine skinflint, was the proprietor, and 
when Leonard was not able to pay 
up at the regular days, interest at a 
high rate was added to the principal. 
At last the amount coming up to the 
required legal tariff, Leonard was 
summoned before the tribunal of 
commerce. 

There he could not plead that he 
was only a water-carrier. He was a 
‘¢man in business,” and, as such, 
liable to be arrested for debt. There- 
upon the poor man wished to avail 
himself of the bankruptcy law, be- 
took himself to the office and pre- 
sented his schedule. But the com 
mercial Areopagus decided that he 
was not a man in business; he was 
a mere water-carrier. Leonard ap- 
pealed from this sentence; his 
brother furnished him with the fees. 
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But he owed only 300 francs, and 
the man of law whom he consulted 
informed him that the debt should, 
at least, amount to half a billet of 
100 francs to entitle him to a revi- 


810n. 

So the poor Auvergnat was put in 
the stronghold, and his wife, for fear 
of being declared a “ woman in busi- 
ness,” and thus sent to Saint Lazare, 
and her children thrown on the 
streets, set out for her native moun- 
tains. 

** Leonard (writes our authority) 
to whom | gave some trifle, left me 

*to enjoy a game at Siam, and treat 
himself to a glass or two of white 
wine. ‘It is the sole relaxation of 
these creatures,’ said a captive to 
me, and the greater number, bruta- 
lised before the period of their re- 
lease, bring back to their families 
nothing but lazy and drunken 
habits.” 

Besides the really poor creatures 
in the prison, thoroughly unable to 
procure their release, there was a 
certain Colonel Swan, who chose 
rather to spend several years in 
Sainte-Pelagie than gratify the ra- 

ity ofa Parisian citizen with whom 

e had had dealings. 

This good man was a particular 
providence to many of the poor in- 
mates. It was an interesting sight 
when he would be found approach- 
ing the casements, which opened on 
the Jardin des Plantes to get fresh 
air, to see the poor people removing 
the things out of his way. Those 
who would be cooking their little 
meal over the braziers, would get 
them back as far as possible, in 
order that he might not be incom- 
moded by the smeli of the char- 
coal. 

Those who had no means of sup- 
port but the trifling sum given then 
every five days at the expense of 
their creditors, never knocked at 
his door without getting relief, and, 
sometithes, a sum sufficient to ob- 
tain their liberty. 

As many of these as had the op- 
portunity became the servants of 
those better off, and thus brought 
some aileviation to their extreme 
need. Colonel Swan had a room to 
himself, and was waited on always 
by one or other of the poorer class. 
One of these, who was detained for 
a few hundred franes, and had a 


family outside struggling for ex- 
istence, hearing that the generous 
American had just parted with his 
help, offered himself for the place, 
demanding only six francs’ per 
month. Some questions and an- 
swers ensued, and the good man, 
finding how he was circumstanced, 
began to pile some five-franc pieces 
in his desk, and said, when he had 
completed a certain sum: “ Here 
is five years’ pay, and if you can’t 
come in from your outside work, 
you may send your wife.” 

Another time, a little girl coming 
in with a nosegay for her poor old 
father on his birthday, received 
from the head gaoler a bit of paper, 
which he requested her to hand her 
father along with the flowers. This 
turned out to be a receipt in full 
from the creditor, obtained by the 
Colonel. Such good deeds as these 
were of frequent occurrence. He 
had but one creditor, and once a 
ee this man invariably presented 

imself in the warden’s room, re- 
quested him to be called, and pro- 

osed terms. His fellow-prisoners, 

is prison-guardians, and all, would 
counsel him to accept the offer; 
but his will was not to be bent. He 
invariably said, with a smile on his 
face, to the turnkey, “ Let us back, 
my friend;” and addressing his 
creditor, he wished him good-bye 
for a twelvemonth. 

A gallery commanded the prison 
on the side of the Jardin des Plantes, 
not unprovided with sentry - boxes 
and sentinels. There was this dea- 
con of the prison allowed to take 
the air when it was observed that 
the close atmosphere within was 
telling on him. 

Un the second of the ‘‘ Three 
days of July” this Commercial 
Bastille was opened, and soon after 
Colonel Swan had the pleasure of 
embracing his old companion in 
arms, General La Fayette on the 
steps of the Hotel de Ville. This 
was the twentieth year of his deten- 
tion, and it turned out as he had 
foreseen. The free air of heaven 
was too keen for one who had 
breathed for such a length the con- 
fined air of Sainte-Pelagie, he expired 
next day. The incident about to be 
related, is not surrounded by the 
same moral atmosphere as was any 
of Colonel Swain’s prison experiences. 
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A debtor named L. managed to make 
his escape. The same evening he 
pcg himself to his creditor, as 

e was sitting to supper, and gave 
him no small fright. ‘‘Is it the 
ghost of Monsieur L. I see ?” said he, 
** By no means,” said his man. ‘I 
am the living L., and am come to 
propose a profitable speculation to 
you. I am your debtor for 6000 
francs, and if I do not choose to 
return to my cell in Sainte-Pelagie, 
the governor is responsible to you 
for that sum (such was then the law). 
In that case you will exchange an 
insolvent fora solvent debtor. Give 
me 500 francs, and I take the dili- 
gence for the south. The creditor, 
as deficient in moral rectitude as the 
debtor, agreed to the prapeeel, paid 
the man’s fare, and for the greater 
surety, saw him in the public vehicle 
clearing out of Paris. 


The next morning the lucky 
creditor was betimes at Sainte- 
Pelagie, asking for an interview 
with the governor. He apologised 
for disturbing him at so early an 
hour, but the ill-news must be his 
excuse. ‘* Whatill-news?” ‘* The 
escape of M. L. my debtor and your 
ex-pensioner.” ‘“M. L. is at this 
moment in his room, as he was 
yesterday and the day before.” 
** Pardon me, but I’d like to have 
evidence of this with my own eyes.” 
An official was summoned, and 
directed to request M. L.'s presence 
in the reception-room. The creditor 
continued to chuckle inwardly at the 
fright into which the director would 
be ramaty thrown, but in came 
M. L. and saluted him respectfully, 
and his surprise could only be 
matched by his annoyance and self- 
reproach for his foolery, 

The roguish M. L. had got out of 
the coach at the Barrier, and 
returned to town, installed himself 
at Very’s, aud sent the following 
message in a note to the director of 
Sainte-Pelagie. 

** Monsieur the director: If you 
wish to gain 6000 francs of which I 
am the living representative, please 
present yourself at Very’s this even- 
ing at eleven o'clock. I shall thank- 
fully take supper at your expense, 
and afterw return to your bird- 
cage, on my honour.—' Signed, L.’’ 

The director finding that L. was 
really not at the moment on the 
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premises, went to Very’s, treated his 
man, and returned well pleased in 
his company to Sainte-Pelagie. 


CLICHY. 


Since shortly after the revolution 
of 1830 Sainte-Pelagie has held no 
debtors in thrall. They have been, 
on the whole, better accommodated 
in the Rue de Clichy. Old abuses, 
when under the protection of au- 
thority, are removed but slowly, 
and that with much trouble. Jacques 
Lafitte had pronounced at the 
tribune: “ The requirements of . 
commerce need not bodily restraint. 
It is exercised only for the ad- 
vantage of usury. It encourages 
laziness and debauchery when it 
does not produce them.” 

A writer said that the effect of 
the law was the depriving of the 
debtor of power ever to pay his cre- 
ditor. Many another good thing 
was said, and finally modifications 
were made. 

Henceforward, as before, the 
body of the debtor was the pro- 

rty of the creditor; but the 
ength of captivity depended on 
the amount of the sum due. A 
franc, more or less in some cases, 
made a difference of one or two 
years in the period of confine- 
ment. 

Government added eighteen cen- 
times (about 13d.) to the daily al- 
lowance which the creditor was 
obliged to make for the support of 
his destitute man. 

In some eases the creditor could 
seize under the old law the man 
and his wife. Under the Citizen 
King only one could be imprisoned, 
The case of the American colonel 
had made a serious impression 
on the feelings of the legislators 
of the new order. They consi- 
dered that the fact of a stranger 
being kept in durance for twenty 
years was not calculated to main- 
tain the character of the ancient 
hospitality of the country. So they 
made it law that if a stranger owed 
some yards of cloth, or some weeks 
rent, his tailor or his landlord 
should not have it in his power to 
send him to prison for more than 
ten years! If these foreigners felt 
grateful it must have been for small 
mercies, 
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The furniture devoted to the con- 
venience of the prisoners was not 
remarkable for finish or indeed 
goodness; but no paying inmate 
was under any obligation to use it. 
However, the carpets, or beds, or 
sofas of citizen life were not easily 
got into the rooms of Clichy. Among 
the fasti of the institution there is 
record of a Sybarite who hired a 
chair, called after Voltaire, at the 
rate of eighteen francs per month, 
and, like an honest man, paid a 
month in advance. He remained 
three years in that room, and, on 
his release, was found in debt to 
the proprietor of the Fauteuil 
Voltatre 630 francs. 

Another bizarre occurrence con- 
nected with Clichy was the impri- 
sonment of a man of forty for the 
expense of his nursing. This was 
the series of events which brought 
about the queer result. His parents 
were indebted 400 francs to his 
nurse and her husband at the period 
of his weaning. They gave a bill 
for the payment, died soon after, 
and the debt remained unpaid till 
the youngster came of age. He 
then gave a bill for the original 
debt and interest. Before it became 
due the foster-father’s affairs fell 
into disorder, and, through a com- 
plication of matters, the instru- 
ment, having been often renewed, 
came into’the hands of a money- 
lender twenty years after the first 
bit of stamped paper was signed. 
This worthy sued the debtor for 
11,000 francs, principal and usurious 
interest. 

How the personage about to be 
mentioned retained his senses till his 
time was up is mysterious enough. 
Count B., a noble Dalmatiav, was 
imprisoned, in 1838, by a tailor, 
Rue d’Helder, for 6000 francs. He 
spent five years in his chamber. 
Not once did he go down to the 
garden ; he was never seen taking 
exercise in the corridors. Though 
displaying much politeness when 
casually spoken to, he never visited 
nor invited a fellow-prisoner. He 
passed his days before his window, 
well-cravated, and his coat buttoned 
up to his chin. For a length of time 
he was without a shirt, but his boots 
were carefully polished by a fellow- 
prisoner of the lowest grade. For 
the five years he never took a bath, 


but his abundant black beard con- 
tinued to be carefully combed and 
perfumed. During his imprison- 
ment he received two letters and two 
visits. 

Two years after his entrance he 
sent for his creditor, and represented 
to him that his own means were now 
exhausted, that his allowance of a 
franc per day for his support was on 
a rather niggardly scale for a noble- 
man ; that he could not live on less 
than about two francs per diem more, 
and that when he could sell his 
estates in Dalmatia, he (the tailor to 
wit) should be paid, for de noble, in 
full of all demands. The tailor 
complied, and (could a tailor’s trust 
go farther !) at the end of five years 
he presented himself at the prison 
parlour, in consequence of a commu- 
nication from his count. Two com- 
missionaires, bearing a heavy port- 
mauteau, followed on his steps, and 
this p rtmanteau included every- 
thing needful for the appearance of 
a gentleman on his travels. He pre- 
sented him with 500 francs for pocket- 
money during a fortnight’s enjoy- 
ment of life in the city, his lodging 
being already paid for, and having 
got him to execute a little act on 
stamped paper, he saw him on his 
journey to Dalmatia, accompanied 
by his own second clerk, who was 
furnished with 3000 francs to pay 
all expenses a tending the journey, 
and empowered to bring back 21,000 
francs to his master from the sale of 
the Dalmatian estates. 

Never did a second clerk out on 
a holiday, enjoy a journey more. 
But alas! the news he returned with 
was not calculated to give pleasure 
to the confiding clothier. Owing to 
various claims, including mortgages, 
the Dalmatian estates were not ina 
condition to afford him a hundred 
crowns. 

Were we disposed to dwell on the 
wretched and tragic phases of our 
subject, many touching incidents 
could be recorded illustrative of the 
most desolate condition of creatures 
torn from the bosoms of their fami- 
lies, rendered incapable of toiling 
for their support, oppressed with 
the idea of the destitution of the 
beings so dear to them, and in 
several instances losing their reason, 
or resorting to drink to get rid of har- 
rowing thoughts, or even to suicide. 
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Amonce the many families ruined by 
the various troubles consequent on 
the Irish famine, there are few 
whose fall called forth more gene- 


ral sympathy than that of the Rock- 


inghams of Moreland. Accustomed 
as people grew in that sad time to 
those great disasters—those social 
deaths, as we may count them, of a 
whole race together—there were 
few who did not feel more than an 
ordinary pang on seeing in the fatal 
lists of the Encumbered Estates 
Court the name of that beautiful 
castle, known throughout the land 
for the mugnitude of the efforts of 
its owner to improve the condition 
of his tenantry. To me especially 
the shock was painful, for in my 
position of governess to Mr. Rock- 
ingham’s youngest daughter I had 
learned to feel a most sincere attach- 
ment to the whole family. When 
dismissed about a year previously 
(with lavish recompense for ‘my 
services), it had never occurred to 
me as possible that that splendid 
property of park and wood, corn- 
fields and pastures, could be seri- 
ously embarrassed. Thus it proved, 
however, too sadly. Mr. Rocking- 
ham was observed by his daughters 
to fall gradually into a low and 
anxious state of mind, and to 
undertake several journeys, of 
whose purport they were left in 
the dark. Still no warning was 
given them, and no retrencliments 
attempted in their household, till 
their father caught the prevalent 
fever in one of his tenant’s cottages, 
where he was visiting the sick. 
Aggravating the disease by anxiety 
of mind and depression of spirits, 
Mr. Rockingham soon lay at the 
point of death, and then the terrible 
truth was revealed. Adela and 
Florence were beggars. There was 
little chance that when the encum- 
brances were cleared off, the sale 
of the estate would leave any 
residue for them, and this sale was 
now inevitable. A few months’ 
delay took place; but at last all 
was accomplished, and the ruin of 
the Rockingham property was fouud 
to be hopeless and complete. 
Those who have never grappled 


with poverty, who have never 
known the meaning of the curse, 
“In the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread until thou return 
unto the ground,” never guess what 
may be labour cheerless and un- 
remitting whose only rest must be 
the grave. Still less have they 
dreamed what it is to be willing to 
work, and yet find not the means 
to earn that bitter bread. Such 
people may talk easily of beggary 
and ruin, but J knew better; and 
when I thought of the weariness, 
anguish, wearing anxiety I had 
endured even in the profession to 
which I had been educated from 
childhood, I asked myself how such 
troubles could be borne by those 
roud girls, nurtured in all the 
habits of lavish liberality common 
to the Anglo-Irish landed gentry... 
A letter which I wrote to Miss 
Rockingham, expressing my heart- 
felt sympathy in her misfortune, 
and proffering such poor services as 
might be within my limited powers, 
brought’ from her an answer, of 
which the following is a copy :— 
“My dear old Friend,—Your 
letter done me good. That 
assurance is my best way to thank 
you for it. When we meet I shall 
tell you why your words awoke 
other feelings than those called 
forth by the numerous condolences 
of our connexions and acquaint- 
ances. I write to youto-day to beg 
you will do us an important ser- 
vice, and it is some relief to me in 
my desolation to know how eagerly 
ey will seize the pean of 
ightening our difficulties. Pray 
procure for us the two very cheapest 
rooms to be let in Dublin in any 
locality not altogether ynfit for us 
to inhabit. We must have two 
rooms, because Florence and I 
have resolved to endeavour to sell 
articles of millinery, in whose 
manufacture we think we shall 
succeed better than in plain 
work or dressmaking, of which, 
as you know, we are sadly 
ignorant. 1 can hardly write 
calmly of such things. Only think 
of my darling, splendid Florence 
—— I must not think of this. 
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Oh, dear friend, how little did we 
dream in the happy years when I 
learned to be grateful to you for 
moulding Florence as no other 
governess could have done—that 
instructions so much humbler than 
those you gave her would ever have 
been needed! She would reprove 
me if she saw this letter. She is 
so brave, so calm—almost gay at 
some moments. I have no tempta- 
tion to repine for my own sake, for 
any other loss, while she is left to 
me, but for her sake it is all very 
bitter. Write to me when you have 
secured our rooms in Dublin, as we 
must leave R immediately. 


“ Ever yours gratefully, 
“ Aprta RockineHaM.” 


To this letter I returned ina few 
days the following reply :— 


“* My beloved Miss Rockingham, 
—You judged me rightly when 
you said t I should eagerly 
seize the opportunity of doing you 
the smallest service. Immediatély 
on knowing your wishes I set 
forth in search of such lodgings 
as might suit you, but was for 
many days unsuccessful. There are 
no really cheap apartments in 
this side of the town except in 
streets you could not inhabit. I 
have, however, been fortunate 
enough to find an abode for you 
which, I think, will be for man 
reasons more desirable than suc 
a lodging as that of which you 
spoke. You do not know Dublin 
very well, as I remember, so you 
are probably unacquainted with 
the old quarter of the town near 
Dominick Street. It consists of 
large houses, many of them still 
handsome and tenanted by respect- 
able people, others much dilapidated 
and inhabited only by paupers. 
“One of these streets is extremely 

uiet, having no thoroughfare, and 
the few large houses of which it is 
composed having few occupants. 
It would therefore be no improper 
abode for you; and when I found 
that the whole of your great grand- 
father’s — old Lord Galtimore’s— 
house was to be let for less than 
such rent as would procufe you 
two respectable rooms on the south 
side of the city, I did not heai- 
tate to engage it for you for the 
next year. 1 do not conceal from 








you that it 1s entirely destitute of 
furniture, and that the walls and 
ceilings are in sad condition from 
damp and dirt; but such as it is, 
your position in the house will be 
far preferable to any you could ob- 
tain elsewhere at the same expense, 
and I feel confident you will 
approve my choice. The old wo- 
man who & charge of the house 
lives on the opposite side of the 
street, and would act as your char- 
woman if you desired it. I asked 
her how it chanced that the price 
of so large a building could be 
so trifling, and she muttered some- 
thing about the ‘ quality’ havin 
left this part of the town, see 
tho poor being £ afeard of the cowld 
in them big rooms.’ I have some 
suspicion, however, that she is her- 
self ‘afeard’ of something besides 
the cold, for she made great demur 
about entering the large back 
drawing-room, and crossed herself 
vigorously when I made an ob- 
servation on the odd appearance of 
an old looking-glass still on the 
walls, from which nearly all the 
quicksilver has departed. I dare- 
say you will see old Lord Galtimore 
in it some of these days! Dear 
Miss Rockingham, I am trying to 
give you a smile, but my heart is 
aching; I have so much, so ve 
much to say to you about yourself 
and my dear, dear pupil, but I will 
not write it to-day. Tell me on 
what day I may wait for you at the 
railway-terminus and bring you to 
S—— Street.” 

A fortnight later Adela and 
Florence Rockingham were estab- 
lished in their new abode. At first 
they hardly perceived or understood 
the nature of the life they were 
preparing to lead. Florence made 
immense efforts to seem amused 
with the new circumstances in 
which they were placed. She led 
Adela through the desolate rooms, 
debating with mock earnestness 
which of them should be devoted to 
the reception of their guests and 
which to their boudoir, library, and 
billiard-room. The front parlour 
of the house was of comparatively 
small dimensions, and tolerably 
clean and cheerful; this therefore 
they agreed should be the show- 
room for their millinery. Behind 
it was a vast dining-room, gloomy 
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and dreary beyond description, 
with its leather hangings torn to 
strips on the walls, and its great 
black marble mantelpiece all dis- 
jointed and falling to pieces. On 
the first floor were four rooms, 
three of moderate size, the fourth 
of the same dimensions as the di- 
ning-room. This had formerly 
been the state drawing-room, and 
in it yet remained two articles of 
furniture recalling its ancient splen- 
dour. In the central panel of the 
four windows which occupied its 
length there stood what had once 
been a magnificent buhl pier-table, 
and over it a mirror reaching to the 
ceiling, of which I had taken notice 
on first seeing the room. Nearl 

all the brass had been stripped o 

the table, and the gilt locks taken 
from its numerous drawers and 
openings, but it was so firmly fixed 
both to the wall and floor, and 
was of such massive proportions, 
that no one had been at the trouble 


of removing it. The looking-glass 


—as was the fashion in Ireland 
in the last century—was intersected 
in all directions by wreaths of 
flowers in carved wood, but from 
these the gilding had nearly ail 


departed. On the summit were 
the shield and and coronet of the 
House of Galtimore, which had be- 
come extinct on the death of the last 
lord, whose only daughter was the 
grandmother of Adela and Florence. 

** See,” said Florence, gaily, as 
they were wandering etek the 
rooms, and examining this solitary 
iece of furniture,—‘‘ see, Ady! 

here is our own dear old saltier 
between the four lions which we 
bear on our second and third 
quarters—I have it here on the 
ring you gaveme. Why, we are 
quite at home, are we not, with our 
own shield over our looking- 
glass P” 

“Yes,” said Adela, with that 
pride of birth which always in- 
creases with the loss of worldly 
wealth,—*‘ yes, we are the onl 
family entitled to quarter the Gal- 
timore arms, and they are as old, 
it is said, as Sir Hugh de Morbi- 
han, from whom their name of 
Malvern was corrupted. By the 
way, do you recollect that curious 
story of the curse on the first Pro- 
testant Earl of Galtimore ?” 
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I am afraid that in her heart 
Florence knew the whole matter as 
well as Adela; but seeing her sister 
brighten up a little in speaking, 
she answered, 

‘© What was the curse exactly P 
Was it not in consequence of great- 
great-grandpapa Galty getting pos- 
session of some lands belonging to 
a nunnery ?” 

“They say so; and then the 
Abbess gave him the most horrible 
curse, with bell, book, and candle. 
She said, ‘ You have left us no 
po in the cloister, and you shall 

ave no peace in your bed, and no 
peace in your grave ; you nor yours 
till the judgment-day. -Wicked 
shall the Malverns live, and wicked 
shall they die, till their lands be 
given to others, and their wealth 
lost and their name forgotten.’ ”’ 

“That was a Christian-like sort 
of a curse, certainly,” said Flor- 
ence; ‘‘and as strange as any of 
those of the Berawella or Kava- 
naghs.” 

“The strange thing,” said Adela, 
unconsciously suiting her voice, 
‘“* was, that it was said the Malverns 
never did sleep like other people. 
They used to spend the whole 
night in the routs and card-parties 
then in fashion, and never went to 
bed till daylight.” 

“‘ Of course, then,”’ said I, ‘* they 
did not live very long, and so had 
an opportunity of soon trying the 
truth of the second part of the 
curse.” 

‘No. ‘The last Lord Galtimore 
died at thirty, leaving all his pro- 
perty to his wife—a famous old 
lady in the traditions of Dublin. 
She was herself one of the Malverns, 
first cousin of her husband. Of 
course, Lord Galtimore expected - 
her to leave the estates to their 
only child, Lady Florence ; but she 
did nothing of the kind. As soon 
as ever Lady Florence was grown 
up, Lady Galtimore married her off 
hand to our grandfather, who it 
seems was too much in love to 
make any stir at the moment about 
settlements.” 

‘Well, what happened?” said 
Adela, half-listening, half, like her 
sister, feigning to talk. 

“ Why, Lady Galtimore lived on 
and on beyond all their lives, and 
in the most extravagant way, even 
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for those extravagant times, driving 
always in her coach and six, with 
outriders, and going to the Castle 
in the most magnificent diamonds 
that were ever seen in Dublin. It 
was said she sold two estates in 
the North to buy them, not content 
with the old Malvern jewels. When 
she died at last, our grandfather and 
grandmother were both dead, and 
our poor father a minor—there was 
nobody to look after his claims on 
the Galtimore property. All the 
jands were sold Jong before by the 
old lady, and this house went to 
pay her debts. I have heard our 
father say he often wondered what 
had become of the diamonds. They 
could hardly have been sold with 
the furniture; but the executors 
were not very trustworthy people, 
and he. could never obtain any in- 
formation on the subject.” 

**I daresay he did not try very 
hard. It was not in his line, poor 
dear father !” 

“No, not at ull. Let us come 
out of this cold room, darling, and 
settle ourselves in our bedroom 
up-stairs as well as we can for the 
evening.” 

The apartment the sisters had 
chosen for themselves was a small 
one over one end of the great draw- 
ing-room. They had procured a 
pretty bed and a few chairs and 
tables. On the latter lay so many 
little elegant articles of their toilet 
and writing materials with which 
they had not thought of parting, 
that, with the addition of several 
pictures on the .walls, the room 
jooked almost suitable to its ocev- 
pants. They had tuken their even- 
ing meal in their show-room on the 
lower floor, so they sat together at 
some work for which I had been 
fortunate enough to procure an 
order. At last Adela said— 

** Now, Florence dearest, do go 
to bed. You have done quite enough 
to-night, and it must be past eleven 
o'clock.” 

“Are you coming to bed, my Ady?” 

“Yes, of course, by-and-bye. 
Fold up that cloak at once, now, 
darling, and brush your hair.” 

“ Now, Adela, I tell you, once for 
all, that I will never finish my work 
at night till you finish yours; so 
take your choice, come to bed with 
me, or I sit up with you.” 
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‘Dear Florence, pray don’t be 
obstinate. You know we must get 
on pretty fast with our work if it 
is to pay us at all. I could not 
sleep if Y wont to bed, so I may as 
well sit up a little longer ; but your 
eyes look quite heavy. Do go to 
bed !” 

“Not I, Adela. You would sit 
up till three if I left you; so we 
will both sit up till one, and that 
will come to the same.” 

The hours passed on. The fire, 
which on that late autumn night, 
and in that long deserted house, 


had been indispensable, had burnt - 


down in the rusty grate, and the 
last sounds of footsteps had long 
died away in the street, when the 
sisters, hearing a distant clock 
striking an hour after midnight, at 
last put aside their work, and pre- 
pared for sleep. There are few 
things in the world, to my thinking, 
more beautiful than that ‘going to 
bed” of two loving sisters. Cole- 
ridge brings before us a pretty 
vision of Christabel— 


“ Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness ;” 


_but it is far prettier to watch two 


delicate young creatures giving to 
one another the little services which 
are pleasures to each to give and to 
receive—the services which are 
caresses. This was almost the first 
night in which Adela and Florence 
had dispensed with the attendance 
of a maid; and Florence, as usual, 
tried to turn all her difficulties into 
jest, declaring that pins and strings 
had entered into a league, offen- 
sive and defensive, against her. 

‘* Now, Flo,” said her sister, “ I 
am not going to alow you to tear 
out all your hair in that manner. 
Give me the brush, and I will do it 
for you.” 

** Oh, thank you, Adela; that 
will be so nice! Dear me, how 
much pleasanter it is to feel your 
cool soft hand on my head than poor 
Thornton’s hard one. And Florence 
contrived to bring the said hand 
into juxta-position with her lips 
instead of her head, and Adela found 
her attitude very convenient for 
kissing Florence’s forehead, and so 
the hair-dressing was forgotten as 
the two orphans flung themseives 
into each other's arms, and clung 
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together, mingling tears and kisses. 
Then they calmed eaeh one the 
other very gently and tenderly, and 
knelt down close together by their 
little bed. Silently they rose at 
length, and having extinguished 
the light, lay down, nestled into 
each others arms, and were soon 
asleep. ° 

About an hour had elapsed, when 
Adela was awakened by sounds for 
which, in her state of fatigue and 
half-unconsciousness, she was quite 
unable to account. She had been 
dreaming that she was still at 
Moreland, and that the rooms were 
filled with guests as on the occasions 
of their old receptions. When she 
awoke it seemed to her that the 
same sounds of conversation and 
laughter were in her ears. She sat 
up in bed, painfully recalling, amid 
the darkness, in how different a 
home she was now placed from that 
to which the blessed power of 
dreams had recalled her. There 
could be no doubt of it ; there were 
sounds in the house, and they pro- 
ceeded from the room below them. 
It is true they were not of an alarm- 
ing nature, as they were, as I have 
said, just such as might be heard 
at a considerable distance from a 
party of well-bred ladies and gen- 
tlemen. As she listened, Adela 
was sure she could distinguish in 
particular one manly voice with a 
peculiarly deep and unpleasant tone, 
and also at intervals one sharp and 
treble, like that of an old woman. 
It was a terrible discovery for the 


poor solitary girls, that there should. 


be unknown persons in their house 
at night. They had wished to engage 
the old woman who had had charge 
of it to sleep down stairs as some 
Eeaieeie® but she demanded so 
argea remuneration for the service 
that they had been obliged to dis- 
pense with it, and trust the pro- 
tection of their house to the excel- 
lent police of Dublin. Now, how- 
ever, it seemed evident that a 
number of people had in some 
manner effected an entrance to it. 
Strange to say, however, notwith- 
standing the evidence of her own 
ears, Adela did not feel quite con- 
vinced. ‘Lhere were sounds, it is 
true, and they were those of voices ; 
but there was something in them 
which inspired her with a sense of 
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vague terror, very different from 
that she would have felt at the 
distinct voice of housebreakers, 
were there never so much positive 
danger to be apprehended from 
them. In this state of uncertainty 
and fear, she turned instinctively 
to waken her sister, but she could 
hear in the darkness Florence’s 
gentle respiration, and the arm 
which had been round her own 
neck lay so still, that she hesitated 
for a moment to disturb the rest the 
poor child requiredso much. During 
this pause, a change occurred in the. 
sounds she had heard in the room 
below. The door seemed to be 
flung open, a single voice pro- 
nounced some word or two, and 
then there seemed a movement, 
and she heard many steps on the 
stairs. Could they be ascending ? 
Adela’s heart stood stil with 
terror, while every nerve was 
strained to catch the sounds. No; 
tuey were not approaching, they 
were going down stairs. Then there 
was a distant door shut, and the 
sounds became so feeble, she could 
hardly hear them at all, “ They 
are in the dining-room,” said she 
to herself. ‘ Merciful heaven ! who 
are in it? What can all this mean?” 
The temptation to waken her sister 
was so great, that only a mind as 
strong as that of Adela’s could have 
resisted it; but she reflected, that 
of whatever nature the sounds 
might be, Florence’s knowledge of 
them could do no good, and would 
inevitably terribly excite her, at a 
time when she greatly required that 
her nerves should be calmed. If 
there were robbers in the house, it 
was probably the safest thing the 
sisters could do to remain as if 
asleep. Exercising, then, an immense 
effort over herself, Adela remained 
quiet for several hours, during 
which the sounds occasionally rose 
a little. At last, just before the 
dawn, there was one, thrice re- 
peated, which seemed to the terri- 
fied listener something between a 
cheer and a yell of sudden agony. 
Then all was silent. 

When the sun was up, Adela rose 
from her bed, leaving Florence still 
sleeping, and stole fearfully down 
the stairs. Often in her descent did 
she pause and listen, but not the 
slightest noise met her. ear; and 
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ining courage from the growing 
Gaylig t, she at last turned to look 
into the great drawing-room itself, 
whence the mysterious sounds had 
first proceeded. Everything was 
precisely as she had left it. The 
one window which Florence had 
partially opened was in the same 
state, and the other three closed 
and barred. ‘ Perhaps,” thought 
Adela, ‘‘the robbers may have 
entered through that window by a 
ladder.” It was not so; the sash 
had been long ago pasted down, and 
had evidently remained unopened 
for years. An examination of the 
rooms below was equally fruitless, 
and the hall door and back door 
seemed both perfectly secure. 
Utterly unable to solve the mystery, 
and having many other cares claim- 
ing her attention, Miss Rockingham 
dismissed the subject from her 
mind for the moment, resolving to 
consult me upon it as soon as she 
could do so without exciting Flo- 
rence’s attention. 


The days and weeks which followed 
this event left little leisure to recur 
to the consideration of it. Though 
the two sisters worked with an in- 
dustry and perseverance which soon 
left its traces on their fading cheeks 
and heavy eyes ; yet they were so 
unaccustomed to all the arts of the 
poor, that their in-comings always 
fell far short of their expenditure. 
One after another each little luxury 
was dispensed with. Day by day, 
when I was able to visit them, I 
watched with an aching heart the 
disappearance of the few little relics 
of former wealth and elegance which 
they had preserved in the general 
wreck. Their bedroom had never a 
fire in it now, though the weather 
was miserably cold ; the toilet table 
had no more ornaments; the last 
brooch and ring had disappeared 
from their own dress. One week I 
missed their father’s writing-desk, 
the next their mother’s Indian work- 
box was no longer to be seen, and 
after that I found that they seemed 
not to wish me to go into their bed- 
room ; and I understood the reason 
when I saw at u picture dealer’s,the 
beautiful portraits of their parents, 
with which they parted last of all. 
It was a heart-breaking business. 
I took on myself to write to two or 
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three of their friends, telling them the 
condition to which they were re- 
duced ; but one was absent on the 
Continent, another“never answered 
my letter, a third was himself 
ruined. One only, and she a lady 
of small fortune, responded to my 
appeal by sending to Adela anony- 
mously a ten-pound note. It hap- 
pened to arrive while I was sitting 
with them ; and when the sisters saw 
the money they both burst into 
hysterical tears, from which I had 
great difficulty to calm them. From 
this time things went rather better. 
They had sufiicient work, though 
but poorly paid, and with the help 
of the ten pounds, they contrived to 
pass through the spring and summer. 
But oh, how altered they were! so 
thin, so pale, so stooping! There 
were grey hairs among Adela’s chest- 
nut bands, and Florence’s eyes 
looked dim and sunken, and her 
ringing laugh, once as frequent as 
the song of the bird, grew so rare, it 
startled me when I heard it. It was 
a most unhappy thing that the poor 
girls had no relations or connexions 
who could or would help them, even 
so far as to ask them to their houses 
for a few days. The whole hot sum- 
mer passed away, and they seemed 
to droop more and more for want of 
air and rest ; and when the autumn 
came, and there were few people in 
town, their work grew slack, and 
absolute want stared them in the 
face when they were less than ever 
able to cope with it. 

One day I knocked at their house, 
bringing with me a few of the little 
luxu'ies which my own poverty per- 
mitted me to offer. Florence opened 
the door, and bringing me into the 
work-room said— 

** Don’t go upstairs yet. Adela is 
not very well—I made her stay in 
bed ; it is nothing but a cold. You 
shall see her by-wnd-bye, but I want 
to tell you something.” 

* Dear child,” said I, ‘* don’t be 
so agitated. How pale you are! 
= down ; I will stay as long as you 
ike.” 

*Oh, Mrs. L , you don’t 
know, you cannot think, what has 
happened! This horrible house! 
I dare not stayin it! And yet we 
must starve or go to the poor house 
if we leave it. Oh, it is so very, 
very dreadful! It is no matter for 
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me—I am strong, you know; but 
Adela—nobody knows what Adela 
is, what an angel of God she has 
been through all this year of misery. 
Oh, that He would let me die, and 
save her from all this agony.” 

Poor Florence laid her head upon 
the table, and her whole frame 
shook with the violence of her burst 
of grief. I was greatly alarmed, 
but at last succeeded in pacifying 
her a little, and induced her to give 
me, though somewhat incoherently, 
the following account :— 

** We went to bed rather early last 
night, Adela was not well, and I 
persuaded her to do so. She fell 
mto a heavy sleep; and then, as 
there was a t piece to be 
finished of that work which Miss 
G insisted should be ready to- 
day, I got up again and stole down 
here to do it. Of course I only 
lighted one candle, and that was the 
reason, I eget, why I grew so 
nervous, besides being very cold ; 
but I kept my eyes from looking 
about the room, and went on, 
though I yot worse and fancied all 
sorts of things coming about me. 
At last, it was no fancy at all, I most 
distinctly heard a noise in the rooms 
overhead. It was not in the one 
over this, but in the great drawing- 
room over the dining-room. I heard 
first, one sharp, querulous sort of 
voice, and then a whole set of other 
voices, among them one deep one, 
like the deepest organ.” 

“‘Nonsense, dear Miss Florence ! 
it was all your nervous imagin- 
ation.” 

Adela had confided to me in 
private what she had heard, but had 
never told Florence, and I was 
horror-stricken at the similarity of 
their stories, 

* No, no, Mrs. L——,” went on 
Florence, with increased vehemence ; 
‘* it was no imagination—I heard the 
voices as I hear yours. I could not 
stir, my heart stood still ; I sat there 
I don’t know how long, listening to 
them. | would have given the whole 
world to have been with Adela, but 
I dared not pass up the stairs. At 
last, you won’t believe me, but it is 
true, I heard the steps on the stairs 
—a great many steps—as if forty or 
or fifty le were coming down 
and talking all the time. I think 
I fainted; I expected them to 
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come into this room; and I don’t 
know what happened till I heard 
them inthe dining-room. Yes, there! 
through those folding-doors! I tell 
you I heard them! There were 
voices of men and women, talking 
and laughing. Oh, such awful, hol- 
low, bitter sort of laughs! it made 
my blood run cold ; and then there 
were voices of glasses, as if they were 
feasting. And this went on, went 
on so long, I thought I had gone mad 
as I sat listening. At last there were 
three hideous sounds I cannot de- 
scribe, and then it was all silence. 
What could it all be? What do you 
think it was?” 

** It was all your poor overworked 
brain, dear Miss Florence. I hope 
you did not tell Miss Rockingham.” 

‘© Why, when I was at last able to 
run upstairs, I found her still asleep, 
so I thought I would wait till I could 
tell you.” 

** You did very wisely. It must be 
all imagination ; but you are not 
able to endure these lonely vigils, 
dear young lady. Allow me to come 
and sit up fora few nights with you, 
till your nerves are calmed. Iam 
sure Lady F—— will allow me to 
walk over when my pupils aré gone 
to bed, and to return to F—— House 
in the morning.” 

Poor Florence tried to decline my 
offer, but it was too evidently needed ; 
and we parted with the understand- 
ing that I would, if possible, return 
at eleven o'clock and share the apart- 
ment of the sisters for the night, 
taking our turns to rest and work. 

By a chance, which at the time 
seemed most unfortunate, one of my 
pupils gave herself a severe sprain 
that evening, and as she lay moaning 
and fevered in bed it was utterly im- 
possible for me to leave her. Her 
mother had gone out to a dinner and 
ball at the Castle, and was not likely 
to return till three or four o’clock, so 
that I was compelled to send for the 
family physician myself, and remain 
beside the poor little sufferer till she 
fell asleep at dawn. Full of anxiety 
for the consequences of another soli- 
tary night to the Rockinghams, [ 
hurried, as soon as possible, across 
the town to their house. Florence 
met me at the door, her large eyes 
glittering, her hand trembling with 
excitement as she led me upstairs. 

“Oh, Mrs. L——! It is true! 
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There are beings—God knows what 
they are—in this house. Adela and 
I doth saw them.” 

** You saw them ?” 

** Yes, yes. Comeinhere. Come 
down, Ada.” She called to her 
sister as she pulled me into the great 
dining-room. The shutters of this 
vast apartment were mostly closed, 
only where one or two of the hinges 
had broken and the boards fallen 
away, the dull, yellow light of the 
winter morning entered and displayed 
the dreary torn hangings on the 
walls, and the bare floor pierced in 
every direction by the rats. Just as 
we entere?’, the slight concussion of 
our steps caused the final giving way 
of one of the large black marble slabs 
iu the ruined mantelpiece, and it fell 
to the ground with a shock and a re- 
verberation which caused poor Fler- 
ence to scream with terror, and even 
shook my nerves almost beyond con- 
trol. Adela rushed in at the mo- 
ment. 

* Merciful God! what has hap- 

ved? Florence, my life, are you 

urt P”’ 

It was touching to see the poor 
desolate children cling to one ano- 
ther, and at last find calmness in each 
other’s arms. By degrees I led them 
to describe to me the events of the 
night, for their terrors, if unreal, 
could only be dispelled by examina- 
tion ; and, if real, some steps must 
be instantly taken to relieve them 
from such a position. But what did 
I mean by “real ?” 

‘* We both sat up,” said Adela, 
“in our bedroom, expecting you to 
come every moment, and getting on 
meantime with our work. Towards 
the middle of the night we began to 
hear sounds in the drawing-room 
below. Then Florence told me that 
she had heard them the night before, 
just the same as I told you I had done 
when we first came here. It was 
very awful; but as we were together, 
aud the noises had never come any- 
where but in those two rooms and 
on the stairs, we bure it as well as 
we could. Only there was one shrill 
woman’s voice, which, whenever we 
heard it, made me turn sick with 
horror. I cannot describe it.” And 
Adela hid her face in her handker- 
chief. 

**They went down,” said Florence, 
«as before, to supper, and then the 
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sounds grew faint. All this time 
the night was passing, and we could 
not think why you did not come. 
At last I fancied I heard your ring at 
the hall-door, but the distance is so 
great I could not be sure, and there 
were those fearful noises, like jing- 
ling glasses, from time to time, in 
this dining-room, which 1 might 
have mistaken for your bell.” 

** Florence wanted to come down 
to open the door to you,” said 
Adela; “‘but it was more than [ 
could bear while those noises 
went on, At last there were three 
hideous sounds, such as_ there 
always are at the end, and then all 
was silent. After some time we 
took our candle and went down to 
open the door in case you were 
there. Of course we were fright- 
ened, going down stairs, andstopped 
at the landings to let our candle 
light below us as far as it could, 
but we heard or saw nothing till 
we came to the door of the large 
drawing-room, which was standin 
open quite wide. I knew I h 
closed it when we went to bed, and 
we both stood before it, trembling, 
afraid either to go in ur to go down 
past it, when there might be some 
one there who might come out after 
us. At last I thought, ‘ Well, we 
are in God’s hands, though we seem 
so desolate ;’ andI resolved I would 
go into the room at any cost, and 
see if we could find out any clue to 
this horrible mystery which will 
drive us out to starvation. Florence 
would not let me go alone, so we 
went in arm in arm, both holding 
the candle. At first we did not see 
anything different from usual; but 
when we were half way down the 
room we saw, there in the looking- 
glass in the centre pier——” 

“You know that great hideous 
tarnished mirror!” cried Florence, 
her lips white with fear at the re- 
collection. 

I nodded, and Adela went on— 

‘There was something reflected 
in that mirror—not us, we were 
not yet opposite to it. But dull as 
it was, a half spoiled for want of 
the quicksilver, there was no mis- 
take—something was moving and 
nodding, as it were, before it. Whe- 
ther there was anything between 
us and the glass to throw such a 
reflection we never looked, for once 
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we had seen the thing in the glass, 
we could not take our eyes off it. 
There was scarlet and gold and 
feathers, and something dazzlingly 
brilliant among them, till at last we 
made out clearly enough the terri- 
ble thing it was. It was a dead old 
woman’s face surrounded by some 
gaudy head-dress, and loaded with 
jewels. The face! oh, that hor- 
rible face! It was quite that of a 
corpse, wan and drawn, and the 
eyes dead; bat the cheeks were 
rouged, and it had black curls and 
black evebrows, as if they were 
false, and great white teeth fn the 
fallen jaws. I thought I should 
have gone mad with terror.” 

“So did I,” said Florence; “TI 
tore poor Ada’s arm, clutching it. 
But at last the horrible creature 
seemed to finish looking and nod- 
ding at herself in the glass, and 
she began to take off all the dia- 
monds in her head-dress and round 
her frightful neck, till they lay in a 
heap on the table. And then— 
then——” 

“‘She turned round as if to look 
if any one saw her; and in our 
agony we dropped the candle, and 
both of us rushed out of the room, 
and Florence hit her head against 
the door, in the dark, and 1 hardly 
know what happened till we were 
upstairs in our own room; but I 
thought I heard a sharp, angry cry, 
just in that same shrill voice which 
terrified me before. The cold grey 
dawn was coming on, and I had to 
bathe poor Florence’s head, and we 
stayed there till we heard you just 
now at the hall-door.” 

What I felt at the recital of this 
strange story it is needless to say. 
Summoning all my courage, I said 
at last— 

“My dear young ladies, I do not 
pretend to know that there are 
not in this world mysteries of the 
awful kind at which this vision of 
yours seems to point; but at least 
you have always agreed with me, 
dear Miss Rockingham, that it is 
far less likely the dead can appear 
in sich forms than that our brains 
should be deceived into fancying 
we see them. You know you are 
both quite ill from excitement at 
this moment, and the state you are 
in would be precisely that in which 
visions are formed. Be assured 
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that that hideous old glass reflected 
ee own fears, and nothing else. 

et us go into the room and ex- 
amine everything. and let in the 
sunlight and good air, and I dare 
say you will be satisfied I am 
right.” 

The sisters listened to me with 
the kindly deference they always 
showed to my op‘nion, but evidently 
remained quite unshaken in the 
belief of the reality of the appari- 
tion they had witnessed. At last, 
however, I persuaded them to ac- 
company me into the dreaded apart- 
ment. It was dark, the shutters 
being less broken than in the dining- 
room ; and it took us both time and 
courage to wait to open them, and 
then to throw up one or two of the 
rusty sashes. ‘Till this was done, 
I had felt oppressed by the odour 
of the room. It might be merely 
damp, but [ could not resist the as- 
sociation of ideas that connected it 
rather with 
“ The smell, cold, oppressive, and dank, 

Sent through the pores of the coffin 

plank.” 

We turned finally to the unfor- 
tunate mirror, and to the great 
buhl-table fixed beneath it. The 
sisters showed me where they had 
stood, and in what part of the 
centre panel the spectre appeared, 
and I tried vainly to construct out 
of the blurred and spotted surface 
anything which should have offered 
a ground for their imagination. 

**She laid her diamonds down 
there,” said Florence, laying her 
hand on the table. 

“A great heap they were,” said 
Adela. “A splendid necklace and 
earrings, and then a tiara like an 
earl’s coronet.” 

“Why, they must be the great 
Galtimore diamonds!” cried Flo- 
rence. 

We stood all three overwhelmed 
at this idea. It was quite true, 
as Miss Rockingham had said on 
the night of their arrival in that 
house, their great-grandmother, the 
last Countess of Galtimore, pos- 
sessed diamonds whose almost fa- 
bulous splendour was among the 
common traditions of the Irish 
society of the last century ;. and 
the disappearance of these magnifi- 
cent jewels, without any adequate 
search by the guardians of Mr. 
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Rockingham when he inherited the 
empty heraldic honours of his 
mother’s family, had been more 
than once mentioned in the sad de- 
bates so often held at every table 
on the ruin of the Rockinghams. 

** There was a countess’s coronet 
among the Galtimore diamonds. I 
have heard my father say so,” said 
Adela. 

“And old, wicked Lady Galti- 
more——. Why, good heavens ! 
Ada (and Florence turned as pale 
as death), do you recollect the pic- 
ture in the bedroom at the end of 
the north corridor at Rocking- 
ham P” 

** Tt was she /” 

None of us could speak. The 

corroboration of the frightful story, 
of the sisters’ vision was too won- 
derful to permit of any further ob- 
servation on my part. By degrees 
I persuaded them toreturn to their 
room upstairs, and take some little 
refreshment. Both were frightfully 
ill, and it was with great regret 
I left them for a few hours. My 
employer, though somewhat un- 
wittingly, consented to my spend- 
ing each night with them for some 
time to come; and this soon ended 
in my nursing both of them through 
severe attacks of fever. They had 
but the one little bed ; I was their 
only attendant, except the char- 
woman, who came in occasionally 
in my absence during the day ; and 
they were wanting in nearly every 
comfort their miserable condition 
of health required. It was a trial, 
indeed, for me to pass from the 
parvenu Lady ’s splen- 
did house and luxurious table to 
the fireless garret where lay two 
high-born girls shivering in ague, 
and needing even such food as 
Lady F——’s servants would have 
disdained. Iow I longed to carry 
away, instead of eating, my own 
share of those continual feasts! 
How I did beg of Lady F——, and 
of any of her guests, one help after 
another, till she peremptorily for- 
bade a repetition of my offence 
against good manners, 

*T have given you a great deal, 
Mrs. L——, for your friends. It 
is enough that I should be worried 
by begyars in the streets. I will 
not be teazed, orhave my visitors 
teased in my house. If you think 
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me hard-hearted, you need not re- 
main with me; for my part, I must 
consider my own children, and not 
waste my fortune, as Mr. Rocking- 
ham wasted all his vast property so 
shamefully.” 

Alas! I know too well that to 
offend further was to forfeit the 
salary by which alone I was able to 
assist in some degree my poor 
young friends. 

Days and weeks passed. The 
Rockinghams were struggling back 
to life ; but their few customers had 
ceased to send work which they had 
been unable to perform, and every 
article of their little property, and 
most even of their wardrobe, had 
been sold for food and fire. It was 
a pitiful sight, those two pale girls, 
still beautiful and delicate as hot- 
house flowers, but oh, so worn !|— 
sosad! It truly seemed as if the 
dreaded poor-house—the lowest 
cesspool into which the misery and 
vice of our great cities drain, the 
receptacle of disease and beggary 
and profligacy—was to be the last 
stage of the earthly road whereon 
Adela and Florence were travelling 
toward a better world. The idea 
of their submission to the degrad- 
ing circumstances of a workhouse 
—the pauper’s dress, the vulgar 
officials’ brutal ordering, the con- 
tact (perhaps even in their eds) 
with the blear-eyed outcast and 
fallen creatures inhabiting those 
abodes of misery—it was too much: 
for me to bear. We uever named 
it, but we thought of little else. I 
saw each thought only of the other, 
not of herself; but that was almost 
unendurable, Many a time, when 
I had been sitting up with them, 
and forcing them to go to bed, I 
had seen one or the other rise from 
her evening prayers with a face of 
agony which betrayed to my heart 
the thought that she had sought 
for strength to bear, and then had 
flung herself, weeping passionately, 
on her sister's neck. Their pa- 
tience, their gentleness, their efforts 
each to sacrifice herself for the 
other, were beyond all praise of 
mine. 

One night things had come to the 
uttermost. Like them, I had sold 
all that I dared to part with while 
preserving an exterior permissible 

in Lady F——’s household. There 
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was no food—no chance of getting 
any for the morrow. The oan 
officer, to whom we had applied, 
had told us that no assistance could 
be given except on “accepting the 
test of destitution,” and taking 
shelter in the poor-house. The 
worst of our fears was ou the point 
of being realised. 

That night I resolved at all 
events to spend with my unhappy 
friends, and accordingly I went to 
their house at eleven o'clock, and 
after some attempts to comfort 
them, persuaded them to lie down 
on what yet remained of their 
bedding, while I sat on the floor 
beside them. Wearied with grief 
and tears, I believé we all slept at 
last, till when the spring morning 
had broken, and the sun was shin- 
ae = wae I was or 
violent Ada starting up in bed. 
“Mrs. i Bey Florence, Barling | 
waken up! Oh, I have had sucha 
dream!” And her eyes sparkled 
as I had not seen them shine, alas! 
for many a day. 

“Such a dream!” she went on, 
eagerly; ‘all that same horrible 
vision we saw in the drawing-room 
below ; only I saw—I’m sure I saw 
—where the diamonds were placed. 
Lady Galtimore hid them in the 
buhl-table. 
they are.” 

“Oh, be calm, dear Miss Rock- 
ingham !” I cried; “ this is only a 
dream.” 

“Darling Ada!” said Florence, 
kissing her, sobbing, while the sad 
reality of the day contrasted in her 
mind with these visions of the 
night. 

Ada collected herself for a mo- 
ment, and then said, as she rose 
up and threw on hastily some of 
het clothes, “ You are right—it was 
but a dream; but who knows but 
in my dream my thoughts have led 
me to a discovery which might 
save Florence from ——? Oh, if 
it could be so!” she added, as her 
knees trembled, and her lips qui- 
vered. 

There was something almost so- 
lemn in the spirit in which we all 
three went together down the wide 
old staircase and into the haunted 
room, on our errand of life and 
death. The sun slione brightly 
into the room. We looked at to- 


I know exactly where 
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thing round us, but walked to the 
massive table, from which, as I 
have already described, nearly all 
the gilt, brass, and tortoiseshell, 
and locks of the drawers, had been 
torn away, but which yet remained, 
by sheer solid strength and weight, 
fixed into the floor and against the 
lower part of the mysterious look- 
ing-glass. On reaching the table, 
Adela, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, opened a little door such as 
buhl cabinets usually possess in the 
front, and which, as we knew, dis- 
a small recess, once no doubt 

lied with some elegant trifles, but 
now empty. Placing her hand 
against the roof of this recess, 
Adela touched a spring, anda small 
shallow drawer under the ledge of 
the table started out. We all three 
grasped it and dragged it out, but 
it was perfectly empty. 

“T knew it was,” said Ada, quite 
resolutely. ‘‘ Now!” and she placed 
her hand behind the drawer, in the 
space left when it was taken out. 

** Here is the very lock I dreamed 
of!” she muttered, in the intensest 
excitement; and, catching hold of 
a small handle beside the lock, she 
gave it a hasty jerk, and it came off 
in her hand. ‘“ Oh, heavens!” she 
cried ; “it is locked! We cannot 
get at the drawer ; but it is there! 
The diamonds are there. It is 
exactly as I dreamed !” 

It will not be wondered at that 
our impatience reached an almost 
uncontrollable pitch at this mo- 
ment. By inserting our arms in 
the recess left by the drawer in the 
table, we could feel quite well that 
there was astrong brass lock clo- 
sing an inner drawer, reaching no 
doubt to the back of the table. On 
our side of the lock was the com- 
panion ere handle to the 
one which Ada had wrenched away ; 
but even had the two remained, 
there seemed no chance of our 


being able to burst open the lock, 
which was evidently of strongest 


materials. Such keys as we had 
with us were tried, but quite in 
vain. Should we send for a black- 
smith? We dared not attempt to 
do so. At last, by pulling out 
every drawer in the table, and gro- 
ping in every possible direction, we 
reached (also at the back of the 
table) another spring, from which 
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started a tiny little drawer wherein 
lay two objects—one was an old 
gold ring, with a portrait of Lord 
Galtimore; the other was a gilt 
brass key. 

There was something which, even 
in that moment of wild excitement, 
inspired me with respect for Adela 
Rockingham, as I watched the wa 
in which she almost solemnly too 
the key from my trembling hand 
and applied it to the unseen lock in 
the depth of the table. We could 
hear it click as the rusty wards gave 
way, and then Adela drew forth the 
heavy drawer within. It was about 
four inches deep, and eight or 
nine long; and over its contents lay 
a piece of yellowish old paper, con- 
taining some memoranda of figures. 
We lifted the paper—and there, 
each in its black velvet bed, lay the 
enormous Galtimore diarnonds—the 
necklace, the earrings, the gorgeous 
corouet. Adela and Florence threw 
themselves into each other’s arms. 
God knows if their sobs of joy did 
not find an echo in my old heart 
then and ever since, 

There could be no question as 
to the right of Adela and Florence 
Rockingham to the jewels so strange- 
ly discovered. Even the proprietor 
of the house did not attempt to dis- 

ute their possession with the well- 
as heiresses of the family of 
Galtimore. Before long the dia- 
monds were disposed of, and a large 
treasure realised ; but from the first 
day we were able to quit the gloomy 
abode where those young girls had 
endured such terrible sufferings, and 
where also they had recovered the 
opulence to which they were born, 
no explanation of the mysterious 
sights and sounds of the dreary old 
mansion has ever been made. At 
the moment when Adela drew forth 





the diamonds, we were all too over- 
whelmed with joy to afford atten- 
tion to anything else; but on dis- 
cussing the matter afterwards, it 
appeared that all three of us vaguely 
recollected having heard a sound 
like the shrill treble laugh of an 
aged woman, quivering as it were, 
in the darkness of the further end 
of the great desolate room. Be this 
as it may, we are assured that the 
spectral rout has been known no 
more in the old gloomy house. Per- 
chance the jar visitors have been 
banished by the voices of the happy 
little children of a great national 
charity, whose abode it has been 
made, and for whose use it has been 
refreshed and purified. Perchance 
the ‘‘ Wicked Malverns” have at 
last born the full measure of their 
terrible curse, and may now “ rest in 
their graves,” while their innocent 
descendants redeem their evil name 
by the generous use of those long- 
lost treasures to which they guided 
them in such awful and mysterious 
fashion. 

My brief story is told. I write 
from Italy, whither Adela and Flor- 
ence have come to regain health 
and spirits. They forced me to 
accompany them here, and say I 
shall never leave them again. It 
shall be as they will, for they are 
dear to me as my own children, I 
must go and join them now, as they 
sit on the terrace of this beautiful 
villa, where, among the orange-trees 
and the vines the fire-flies are flash- 
ing light, and the nightingales sing- 
ing in the warm air laden with per- 
fume. Far below us the Arno is 
rushing, and the Marble Duomo 
gleams amid the lights of Florence, 
and the purple Appenines rise u 
among the stars, and overh 
stretches the blue Italian night. 
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Tuat the Romans had separate 
maps of their whole empire, and 
even of parts not under their do- 
minion (as was the case of Ireland) 
has been shown in a previous paper. 
When Balbus’s commentary, con- 
taining the names of cities, rivers, 
promontories, and tribes was pub- 
ished is doubtful. It is certain 


Marinus of Tyre, and Ptolemy, the 
celebrated astronomer and geogra- 
pher of Pelusium, obtained infor- 
mation of these, and transmitted it 
to posterity. Ptolemy flourished 
A.D. 150; it might therefore be ex- 
pte that the names of places in 
reland, which he records, would 
have been purely Celtic this some 
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antiquaries have denied' unless in 
afew instances. The country, par- 
ticularly the maritime ports, was 
possessed at different times by such 
various tribes of foreigners, that we 
need not wonder at the instability 
and change of names in those dis- 
tant ages. The Celts, however, 
were the majority, and preserved 
their language. They adopted the 
religion and manners of these fo- 
reigners ; a mixed superstition, Cel- 
tic and Scythic, sprung up, which 
both British and Irish writers call, 
but very improperly, Druidic, for 
the Druids were the priests of the 
Celts. On this distinction, and on 
this alone, rests the true and accu- 
rate explanation of the antiquities 
of Britain and Ireland. To establish 
this point, it will therefore be neces- 
sary to detail with some minateness 
the names and progress of the 
foreign colonies which arrived 
here., 

Camden is explicit that Ireland 
was originally peopled by Britons, 
but after, from the revolutions ari- 
sing in countries, Gauls, Germans, 


and Spaniards were compelled to 
seek refuge here. Spenser, who 


published his “ View of Ireland,” 
a few years after Camden, tells us, 
that Gauls were the first inhabitants 
of Britain and Ireland ; that Gauls 
from Belgium and Celtica settled 
in the south, Scythians in the north, 
and Spaniards in the west of the 
island ; as to the latter, he doubts 
whether they were Guuls or of 
some other country. He is cor- 
rect in making the Gauls or Celts 
the primeval possessors of Britain 
and Ireland, but not so when he 
says the Gauls from Belgium were 
the same people. In the infancy of 
antiquarian disquisitions such errors 
are perenne. He confirms the 
Scythic derivation of the Irish by 
an ample comparison of their cus- 
toms and manners. 

Keating, about 1626, composed 
his history of Ireland from bardic 
tales and poetic fictions. Without 
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learning or judgment, he has given 
acurious work, and this want of it 
would have been a loss to Irish 
literature. He countenances a 
northern colonisation; as does 
Ware in 1654, O'Flaherty in 1685, 
Stillingfleet about the same time ; 
Innes in 1729, and Pinkerton in 
1789. Here, then, is a system in 
which so many eminent and able 
men concur, as must not only re- 
move from it the imputation of 
caprice or conjecture, but form, in 
the mind of every reader, a strong 
a, ge in its favour. 

zesar? informs us, that Gaul 
was divided between three races of 
men, the Celts, Belge, and Aqui- 
tani, who differed in language, man- 
ners, and laws. He confounds the 
Celtic and Belgic practices, calling 
them Druidic, and in this he has 
been but too closely followed by 
subsequent writers. 

The Celts having colonised Bri- 
tain, passed from thence into Ire- 
land. Hear what a man of con- 
summate abilities advances on this 
subject.s Without recurring (says 
he) to the authority of story, but 
rather diligently observing the law 
and course of nature, I conjecture 
that whatever is fabled of the Phe- 
nicians, Scythians, Biscayners, &c., 
of their first inhabiting Ireland, 
that the places nearest Garrickfer- 
gus were first peopled, and that by 
those who came from the parts of 
Scotland, opposite thereto. He 
thinks the Britons might come from 
Holyhead, or St. David’s head, but 
that the primitive possessors arrived 
from Scotland, the passage being 
short, and easily performed in the 
slightest boats. ‘The almost identity 
of the Erse and Irish is complete 
evidence of the fact. The Irish 
are not descended from the Welsh 
Britons, because their dialect great- 
ly deviates from the Irish; inso- 
much that Lhuyd,t Leibnitz, and 
Rowlands acknowiedge the Welsh 
to be but a secondary colony, being 


‘Cimri,> Cumri, or German Celts. 


1 O’Flahert. Ogyg. p. 16-17. O’Conor’s Diss. p. 167-68. 
? Hic omnes lingua, institutis, legibus inter se different, 1. r. initio. 


* Petty’s Polit. Anatomy, p. 369. 


* Hiberni sunt propage antiquorum Britannie habitatorum, coloniis Celticis, 


Cimbricisque nonnullis, et ut si 


icam, mediis anteriorum, &c. 


Lebnitz. C lect. 


Etymol. t. i. p. 153. And his Diss. Philol. apud Chamberlaynii Orat. Domin. p. 27. 


Rowland’s Mona Antiq. 
* Pinkerton, sup. 


Malcolm's Tracts, p. 6. 
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The original Irish were, then, Celts, 
who about 300 years before our 
era were disturbed by the Fir- 
bolgs, or Belgw, a branch of the 
great Scythian swarm. 

The Irish Fir-Bolgs were Belgic 
men, viri Belgici, or Belgw, from 
the northern coast of Gaul. They 
possesved no inconsiderable portion 
of Britain, before the arrival of the 
Romans, and by Richard of Ciren- 
cester, are said to have come here 
a little before Cesar’s attempt on 
Britain. Ptolemy mentions the 
Menapii and Cauci in Ireland in the 
middle of the second century : they 
must have come from Belgic Gaul 
and Germany, for we meet with no 
trace of them in Britain; Menapia, 
in Wales, being founded by the 
Irish Menapii. This Teutonic peo- 
ple inhabited the sea-coast of Wex- 
ford and Waterford, and by the 
Irish are called Garmans or Ger- 
mans. Our antiquaries assure us, ' 
these Belgic tribes divided Ireland 
into five provinces, and particularly 
held Connaught, and gave it kings 
to the end of the third century. 
Numberless places were called after 
them, and many families are de- 
rived from them :? as the O’Beuna- 
chan’s of Sligo, the U’Layns in Hy- 
mania; the Niale, McLaughlins, 
and others, are of Scandinavian 
ancestors. Lhuyd puts an end to 
all doubt as to the power of the 
Belge in this isle, by exhibiting a 
long list of words, springing from 
the Teutonic, and by adding: We 
have no room for supposing, unless 
it be in a very few examples, that 
the Irish have borrowed these words 
from the English ; because they are 
extant inthe old Irish MSS. writ- 
ten before the union of the two 
nations. And moreover they have 
several (some hundreds) Teutonic 
words that are not at all in the 
English. 


1 O’Flahert. sup. p. 24. 
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The Picts, another Gothic or Teu- 
tonic people, early established them- 
selves here, as they had long before 
in Scotland The same may be 
said of the Scots, both wereScythians 
aud part of the Saxon nation; 4 
which, in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, as we learn from Stephen of 
Byzantium, was seated on the Cimbric 
chersonuese. Part of this people set- 
tled in Norway, and from thence sent 
colonies to Scotland, where they 
were called Albin Scutes; some 
came to Ireland and were named 
Irin Seutes. Hence Sidonius Ap- 
polinaris in the fifth century, speaks 
of them as a kindred people, who 
united in pillaging the Roman pro- 
vinces. 


Fuderit et quanquam Scotum et eum 
Saxone Pictum 
And so does Claudian : 
Scottica nec Pictum tramerem, nec litore 
toto 
Prospicerem dubiis venientem Saxona 
ventis. 


It is conjectured that the Scots 
came to our isle two or three cen- 
turies before the nativity, and as to 
their name, that seems not derived 
from a city or particular place, or 
ferocity or eminence in war, but 
from their original country, in Sey- 
thia. Usher has shown that they 
were distinguished by this appella- 
tion from the third to the twelfth 
century, and of course were the do- 
minant people. Atter the settle- 
meut of the Belgw, Picts and Scots 
in Ireland, every gale wafted over in- 
numerable hordes of northern rovers, 
these the Irish called Fomora, from 
Fomoire, or Finnland. There is an 
isle in the Baltic, on the coast of 
Holstein, named Femera or Feme- 
ren, where probably some powerful 
piratical chief reigned, who united 
under his command Danish, Swedish, 
Iutish, Finnish, and Norwegian ad- 
venturers in predatory voyages, as 
was common in the middle ages, 


Collect. de Reb. Hib. No, 4, p. 88. 


2 Quin et multa hodie existunt per regnum loca, quibus hee Belgarum colonia loco 
nomina indidit; sicut et familie quedam etiamnum hodie ex Belgarum supersunt 
reliquiis, ut O’Beaunachan in Sligoensi comitatu, et O’Layn in Hymania.—O’Kelly, 


Descript. Hib. p, 96. 


3 Pictos in Hiberniam appulisse, regnante Heremone. Ex ea majoris Germanie 
parte, unde Gothi et Dani oriundi, que olim Scythia citerior et borealis dicebatur, 


eos prodiisse communior est sententia 


O’Flah. p. 188, 193. Pinkerton, sup. What- 


ever relates to the Picts and Scots has been so ably treated by this writer as to make 


any detail supertiuous. 
4 Scoti. 
Boior. p- 171. 


pars Saxonum, alia Saxonum manus Picti cognominati. Aventin. Ann. 
Eccard, de Orig, Germ, p. 67, 
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and which the words of 0’Flaherty 
seem to intimate. In the age of 
Tacitus, the Finns were mere sa- 
vages : afterwards, Fionland, con- 
tained six provinces and various 
tribes, and became, as we see, supe- 
rior to their neighbours. O'Flaherty 
relates, that Tuathal, an Irish prince, 
married Bania, the daughter of 
Scalius, King of Finnland, about 
4.D. 130. O'Brien' remarks that 
Tuathal, atter changed into Tothil, 
Tohill and Toole, was the same 
as Totila among the Goths, and 
that may Gothic names aro to be 
found among the Scots or Irish. 
And O’Conor, from this marriage, 
concludes that a close intercourse 
was maintained with the nations 
bordering on the Baltic in the 
second century. However, the reigns 
of Tuathal and Scalius are ante- 
dated by some ages. Scalcus (not 
the Scalins of O’Flaherty, or the 
Scalbalch of O’Conor) was King 
of Slavia,? and nearly contem- 
porary with  Tuathal,? about 
534 of our era. Fedlim, son of 
Tuathal, espoused the daughter of 
another king of Fomoire, who was 
called King of Lochlin. Lochlanice 
was another appellation given to 
these northerns by the Irish, because 
they inhabited a country full of 
lakes, which was very applicable 
to the regions surrounding the 
Baltic; and hence Lhychlyn in 
Welsh, and Lochlyn in Irish com- 
roar Denmark, Sweden, and 
orway.5 So famous and respected 


were the Finns or Fians in Ireland, 
that the word Finn was used as an 
honourable addition t» the names 


of our princes,© as Fiatach-finn, 
Fiah Finnoladh, Finn-nachta, &c. 
The districts seized by the Finns 
were named Bescha na Fene, and 
their monstrous stone monuments, 
Leabthachana Bhfeinne,’ the .beds 
or tombs of the Fene or Finns, and 
they had the Bhearla na Fene, or 
Finnish dialect. 
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To restrain their cruel excesses, 
and render these pirates useful, the 
Trish intermarried with them, and of 
them formed a militia to protect the 
coasts against their marauding coun- 
trymen. This was the body of na- 
tional forces, celebrated in Irish 
romantic history under the name of 
Fionn Eirionn, and led by the great 
Fin Mac Cumhal, their general. It 
is pretended that the names of the 
stations and officers of this Finnish 
militia are still extant. Among the 
latter, we find Oshen Mac Finn, 
Fian Mac Fenrasse, Boge Mac Finn, 
Row Mac Finn, Rogsklaygh Mac 
Finn. Camden informs us, the tales 
and songs concerning the giants Finn 
Mac Huyle and Oshin, Mac Owen, 
were popular among the Irish in his 
time. Let every reader appreciate 
the value of these traditions, and 
also those in Macpherson’s Ossian ; 
so much with certainty may be in- 
ferred from them, that of these 
Fenni, Fene, Phinni and Pheenii, 
our bards and their followers have 
made Phoenicians, and all the wild 
oriental fabling which has disgraced 
our antiquities. Had they consulted 
the book of Lecan, their oracle, and 
the fountain of Irish fictions, they 
would find the Finns expressly called 
Feinoice Muirituadh—.e., Fenians 
of the northern sea.® This evidence 
must be decisive with those who 
implicitly rely on this MS. 

Another colony of northerns are re- 
cognised by our historians under the 
names of Pantha de Danans, Danir, 
Dansfir, or Danes, They came from 
Denmark.!° O'Flaherty" saw no ob- 
tion to this, but that the name of 
Dane was not known till the sixth 
century. However, as he well ob- 
serves, like those of the Picts and 
Scots, the name might have been 
long known among the people of the- 
north before the Romans became 
acquainted with it. O'Flaherty al- 
lows they spoke” the German or 
Teutonic, and inhabited the cities 
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Falia, Goria, Finnia, and Muria, in 
the north of Germany. Inthe black 
book of Christ Church, Dublin,* 
the arrival of the Danes here before 
the age of St. Patrick, is recorded. 
O’Conor, with that scantiness of in- 
formation which marks his writ- 
ings,’ asserts that the Scandinavian 
tribes which infested Ireland, were 
not distinguished by particular 
names. One is almost tempted to 
pardon such effrontery and ignor- 
ance, when so good a judge as Bi- 
shop Nicolson could say, that he 
once designed to give the Easterlings 
or Ostmen a chapter; but summin 
up the evidence, he found they did 
not deserve such regard. But from 
the specimens here given, it will be 
seen that the labour of investigation, 
and not materials, were wanting. 

The Leathmannice or Lettmanni* 
were another tribe settled here. They 
came from Letten, Letitia or Letten- 
land, a part of Livonia. The name 
of the river running through Dublin 
is, in Giraldus Cambrensis, Avon 
Liff; in old records, Avene Liff, ® 
and Avon Liffy. Camden will have 
it to be the Libnius of Ptolemy, 
but Libnius is the bay of Sligo. ° 
Avon Leivi or Lifi is the river of the 
Leivi, a tribe adjoining the Lett- 
manni. Dublin in Ptolemy is called 
Eblana ; a true Teutonic name, from 
Eb-land, as the sea, at ebb-tide, left 
uncovered a strand of 8000 acres ; 
asight very striking to the northerns. 
Its Irish name of Baileacleath, or 
the town of hurdles, is an hybrid 
compound of Irish and Gallic.’ Dy- 
flin, Dufle, Duflin, or Dublin, seems 
derived either from Duflin,® a town 
in Scandinavia, or the Irish Dubh, 
and the Icelandic lin, water, though 
we incline to the first. 

The Martinei® were a Belgic tribe, 
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ne ey | from Martiniani,” in Zea- 
nd. O’Flaherty calls them the 
remains of the Belge." 
Whether the Ostmanni or Ost- 
men, who ruled in Ireland, were a 
articular tribe or a general name, 
as been doubted. Snorro” says 
they came from Sweden. Giraldus 
Cambrensis and Nicolson bring 
them from Norway. Our learned 
Primate Usher thinks the Estii 
and Estonii of Crantz ; the Ostizi 
and Ostiones of the Greeks; the 
ZEstii of Tacitus ; the Aisti of Egin- 
hard, and the Estones of Saxo, were 
the true ()stmen. Murray™ denies 
their ever having left the Baltic, or 
invaded Ireland. This assertion is no 
proof, especially as remote tribes at 
this time came to Ireland. There 
might be an inducement for these 
AEstii, orthe Esthonians adventuring 
to this Isle, as they spoke a dialect of 
the Celtic. Besides the foregoing, 
other northern tribes, as the Got- 
tiac, the Gaill, and others, arrived 
and obtained settlements here. 
This system of northern coloni- 
sation has been supported by domes- 
tic and other writers;'® and though 
these various tribes spoke a lan- 
uage radically the same, yet they 
d different dialects, which are dis- 
tinctly noticed. Thus the Belge used 
the Belgaid or Teutonic ;!” the Fene, 
the bhearla na Fene; the Gaill, the 
Gaoileag; the Saxons, the Sags- 
bhearla ; the Scots, the Scotbhearla ; 
and there seems to have been a com- 
ron language, made up of all, lixe 
the lingua Franca, and named 
Bhearla na Teibidh.* Hence the 
Celtic became the most corrupt of 
any living language,” and it is for- 
tunate that it was not totally annihi- 
lated. Dr. O’Brien explains why it 
was not.” ‘The northern rovers,” 
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says he, “always came in small 
ies, and, when landed, were 
usually~ employed by one party of 
the natives against the other; by 
thus weakening both they were 
better able to establish themselves. 
Besides they carried no women in 
these expeditions, but procured wives 
from the natives, whereby they and 
their children insensibly lost their 
native language.” And this he exem- 
plifies in the case of the English, who 
came over in small parties after the 
conquest of Ireland. To which may be 
added that the Celts here, lying so 
much out of the way of Sonain, tad 
multiplied so as to be an overmatch 
for a handful of pirates; and less 
probability was there of their exter- 
mination ; for it was extermination 
that fixed the Saxon tongue in Eng- 
land on the rvin of the British. 
O’Brien candidly admits the coming 
of these foreign colonies, and Sir 
Henry Spelman calls the Irish— 
Germanorum nepotes.! 

It is a curious fact that the in- 
cursions of these northern rovers, 
though never intermitted, were less 
frequent from the fifth to the ninth 
century. This requires explanation. 
The operations of these piratical 
plunderers were no farther known 
to the Romans than as a dis- 
turbed the public repose. the 
the third and subsequent centuries 
the great Saxon nation residing on 
the Cimbric Chersonese, and com- 
posed of many nameless tribes, was 
so troublesome as to make the 
creation of a count of the Saxon 
shore indispensably necessary. Not- 
withstanding the power aud vigi- 
lance of the Romans, these barba- 
rians, with their confederates, con- 
tinued their depredations on Britain 
till the final departure of the Roman 
army. The Britons, attacked on all 
sides by ferocious enemies, and 
having, from long slavery, become 
indolent and pusillanimous, threw 
themselves into the arms and 
under the protection of their 
most formidable invaders. These 
new allies were the Saxons, Jutes, 
and Angles, with a motley associa- 
tion of other tribes from the Baltic. 
A drain was now opened to receive 
the overflowings of these northern 
adventurers, and gratify them with 
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spoils not to be found in Ireland ; 
and therefore very little is recorded 
of them in this isle antecedent to 
the end of the eighth century, when, 
excluded by the policy and strength 
of every country, they again united 
in large ies, and commenced 
their inroads into our isle. For 
about 200 years they seemed to 
have poured their swarms into Bri- 
tain, but when that kingdom as- 
sumed some regular government 
under the heptarchy, their influx 
was eat A valuable document 
in Spelman? proves their never 
having relinquished this country, 
and illustrates the subject in ge- 
neral, 

Ina, the eleventh W est Saxon king, 
possessed an extensive sea-coast, 
open to piratical attempts. Small 
roving parties had, early in his 
reign, invaded and harassed his do- 
minions. His British subjects were 
unfriendly, and so were the Irish. 
Ofa quiet and peaceable disposition, 
he thought it the wisest course to 
cement an union of his Saxons with 
the British and Irish by intermar- 
riage, and he himself led the way by 
espousing Gaula, daughter of Cad- 
wallader, king of Wales; this, 
though an act of bigamy, was sanc- 
tioned by his council of bishops, 
earls, and all his people, in 1714. 
Besides these particulars, the acts of 
this council expressly informs us 
that the Angles at this time took 
British wives, as the Britons did 
Anglic ones of the noble and illus- 
trious bloc? of the Angles of Ger- 
many; that some Angles married 
Irish women, as almost the whole 
Irish nation did Germano-Anglic 
ones; and that the consequence of 
this connexion was, a close con- 
federacy against the Danes and 
Norwegians, with whom they had 
already waged some bloody wars. 

This predilection in the Irish for 
Germano-Anglic women was ex- 
tremely natural, as they considered 
themselves derived from the same 
ne and stock. From what has 
been delivered in this essay there 
can be no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of this council, but 
rather very strong ones to believe it 
genuine. Spelman suspects it, be- 
cause in the common English his- 
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torians, no notice is taken of Ina’s 
marriage with Guala, But it is not 
difficult to discover the cause of this 
silence. Our historical composers 
were monks, and Ina their peculiar 
favourite. He and his Queen 
entered into their Order ; he largel 
endowed the church, and above all 
as the first who consented to pay 
eter’s pence. Any of these acts 
were sufficient to atone for his sins. 
But where are our historians ac- 
curate in their works? They 
mention no transactions during the 
first years of Ina’s reign, as if 
none happened in these turbulent 
times. Besides the Winchester 
chronicle and Rudburn agree as 
to the intermarriages of the Saxons 
and Britons, but omit the more 
heretical Irish, We can hardly 
believe this council would be added 
to the 35th chapter of the Laws of 
Edward the Confessor, where Spel- 
man found it, if it was not genuine. 
In a word, without indulging any 
idle or absurd hypothesis or con- 
jecture, but taking the evidence of 
ancient writers as they fairly lie 
before us, there are ample grounds 
for believing the first northern in- 
. vasion of this Isle was many ages 
before the incarnation. Ptolemy 
proves the existence of German 
tribes here in the second century, 
and Latin poets and _ historians 
evince the connexion beween the 
Trish and northerns to the end of 
the fourth. The author of the 
Eulogium particularly remarks the 
invitation of the Gcthic nation of 
the Picts into Britain by Gra- 
tian and Valentinian, a.p. 382.! In 
some time after, Gratianus Muni- 
ceps drove the Irish back to their 
country ; but on his death in 407, 
they returned and brought with 
them the Scots,? Norwegians and 
Dacians or Danes, and wasted 
Britain. Throughout the fifth cen- 
tury, they infested England,s and 
about 450 the Anglo-Saxons arrived 
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in that island. The perpetual wars 
excited by those foreigners was as 
subversive of literary repose as it 
was destructive of literary memo- 
rials, and Irish writers unanimously 
complain of the latter being lost in 
these convulsions. Very little can 
therefore be expected previous to 
theninthcentury ; from that timethe 
northerns themselves had some im- 
perfect records of their achieve- 
ments, and partly supply the defects 
of our domestic annalists. Thus 
the Icelandic chronicles have 
the names of Gliomal in 890;* of 
Murchard, about 962; of Con- 
chobar in 1018, and of Dubnial and 
Kyriawal in the 9th century,® as 
kings of Ireland. But the most ex- 
traordinary omission of our histo- 
rians is, their not inquiring who 
Turgesius or Turges was, from whom 
descended and when he flourished. 
Instead of these interesting facts, we 
are amused with childish tales of his 
cruelty and amorous adventures. It 
would have been strange indeed, if 
a leader who subdued the Irish, 
castellated and garrisoned their 
country, and with a triumphant 
army for many years held sovereign 
sway, should not have found one 
Scald to transmit his name and 
actions to posterity. The Icelandic 
records introduce us to this cele- 
brated chief under the name of 
Thorgils. The Irish not using the 
letter H but as an aspirate, and 
dropping one where two consonants 
come together,’ made from Thor- 
gils, Torgis: thus Torges or Tor- 
gesius, an Ostman, was Bishop of 
Limerick? and Thorgils is, at 
present, in Norway pronounced 
Torges. 

Harald Harsagre was monarch 
of Norway about 870; he reduced 
the petty princes of that country, 
being ten or twelve in number, and 
divided it among his sons, confer- 
ing on them the regal title and 
succession, and appointed that those 
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should be Iarls, Earls, or prime 
nobility who were born of the fe- 
male branches of his family.1 To 
Thorgils and Frotho, two of his 
sons, he gave a well-appointed fleet, 
to’ plunder the coast of Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland. They landed 
in Dublin, and reduced it under 
their power. Frotho was taken off 
by poison, but Thorgils reigned 
long in that city, and at length fell 
by the machinations of the Irish. 
Such is the account given by 
Snorro.2 Thorgils was attended by 
120 ships and numerous forces. The 
northerns dispersed over our isle, 
quickly flocked to his standard, and 
recognised the son of the great 
Harald. For thirty years he pos- 
sessed the sovereignty of Ireland ; 
built castles, forts, and wards, cast 
up trenches, banks, and ditches, for 
safeguard and refuge; was ena- 
moured with the fair daughter of 
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O’Melaghlin, king of Meath, who 
agreeing to send his daughter ta 
him, accompanied her with sixteen 
young men in female attire, who 
despatched Thorgils with their 
skenes. Such is the Irish account. 

The Icelandic as well as our Irish 
chronology is very incorrect. Usher 
dates the arrival of Turges in 818,* 
and his death in 848. The Icelandic 
chronicles make Harald divide his 
dominions among his sons, a.D. 903; 
he was then fifty years old, being 
born in 853.5 He married early 
and had many sons ; some of them 
must have been qualified to con- 
duct a naval expedition before the 
tenth century. We know that 
Eric, brother of Thorgils, was but 
of the age of twelve years when 
he commenced his piracies.° 

The interval between the Irish 
and Icelandic accounts is probably 
not very great. 
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AnoTHER weary day’s work before 
them when, next morning, Frank, 
Marjory, and the gloomy Esther, 
once more set out on their travels. 
The house at Batignolles was 
duly visited, but with mo better 
result than had met them before, 
viz., that Mdlle. Schmidt had 
been there, but some time ago, and 
another direction was given, and 
so on, and so on, till Marjory 
began to fear it was hopeless work, 
and even said as much to Frank. 
Her answer was his own reassuring 
smile, and a petition not to give up 
sosoon. ** We've at least discovered 
some clue to her, though not a very 
satisfactory one, I confess, for 
Schmidt is such a common name, 
I’m afraid, we've sometimes been 
sent after quite a different person 
to the one we're seeking ; stiil, we 


have made out something—it would - 
be a pity, then, not to follow it up.” 

** Yes, yes,” said Marjory, ** it’s 
a shame of me to be so desponding.” 

** But you're tired, I’m sure ; and 
it’s a shame of me to drive you on 
80.” 

**Oh no, Mr. Beaumont,” she 
answered with a smile ; ‘1 can go 
on, quite well, I assure you. Here 
we are, at the place they directed us 
to, I’m going up to inquire again 
now.” And she mounted the steps 
bravely, and once more put the 

uestion to the women, who opened 
the door as to whether Mdlle, 
Schmidt lodged there. 

“No, there was no Mdlle. 
Schmidt there now,” was her 
answer, a3 usual. “She had been 
there, but had left for some more 
airy locality, she said; but it’s my 
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opinion, tt was because she couldnt 
afford the rent.” 

Marjory looked deeply pained, but 
only replied, ‘‘ Could you tell me, at 
all, where she went to?” 

* Yes, she went to Versailles.” 

* How to Versailles?” said a 
gruff voice behind her, as a man 
in a blouse appeared on the scene. 
** She’s gone to the Rue ——, off 
the Faubourg ——. I saw her there 
myself, a week or two ago.” 

**Her ghost, it appears to me!” 
said the woman, with a grim laugh. 
‘*Are you sure it wasn't at Pere 
la Chaise you saw her? she looked 
fit for it.” 

“Tt was not at Pere la Chaise ” 
said the man, doggedly—“ it was at 
the door of a house in the strzet I 
told you of, and she looked very pale 
and ill, and I was sorry for her, 
poor little lady ? and wanted to go 
up and speak to her, but she turned 
away too soon.” 

“Of course she did! Ghosts 
always disappear before you can 
speak to them,” said the woman, 
with a shrug. “It’s a irick they 
have.” 

“ But there are no such things 
as ghosts,” said Marjery, driven 
by the extremity of the moment to 
the flat denial of one of her most 
cherished convictions. “You saw 
this little lady,” addressing the 
man, “and she looked very pale 
and ill; do you remember what she 
was like in other respects—was she 
dark or fair, for instance ?” 

**Dark; she had large, dark 
eyes,” he replied. 

‘*€ And short, dark curly hair,” 
said the woman, taking him up. 

“Did anything else about her 
strike you in any way ?” 

** Except that she was very ill— 
had a bad cough, and a very little 
to eat.” 

“But did she do nothing, then, 
to = her bread, paint pictures, 
or—— ”” 

* Oh! she had paints and brushes, 
and such things, with her when she 
came, but she never used them; 
I think she was too ill. She tried 
to give lessons in painting, it ap- 
pears to me; but that didn’t seem 
to succeed either. I should say, 
she couldn't easily get anything to 
do, and hadn’t strength to exert 
herself.” - 





**T think there is no doubt this 
time,” said Marjory, repeating the 
sorrowful words to Frank. 

“No; find out the rest quickly, 
I ee you,” he answered, ea- 
gerly. 

* And you think she’s in the 
Rue ——?” said Marjory, turning 
to the man. 

‘*T know she is; at least, she was 
there two weeks ago.” 

“ But, I tell you, she is at Ver- 
sailles,” said the woman, inter- 
rupting him. “I gave her the ad- 
dress myself of an egaienent in a 
nice airy situation belonging to my 
cousin, and here it is,” pulling her 
card out of her pocket. ‘‘She 
asked me for a place where she 
could breathe free and better, and 
change the air altogether. She 
said Paris was killing her, so I gave 
her this one; and I’ve no doubt 
she’s there now, if she’s anwhere 
above ground at all.” 

“Have you heard from your 
cousin since she went, then P” said 
Marjory. 

‘*No; what could she do with 
writing? she’s too busy for that ; 
but I'll be going down next Tues- 
day, and I'll make all inquiries if 
Maile. likes.” 

*€Oh, no, thank you; we're ina 
great hurry, and should like to find 
out at once—this very day, if possi- 
ble,” replied Marjory. “* What shall 
we do, Mr. Beaumont P” 

“Try both places, of course. 
The worst of it is, it takes so much 
time ; it’s late already, and this 
street he mentioned is some way 
off ; so by the time we've searched 
it, if she’s not there, it'll be dif- 
ficult to manage Versailles after- 
wards. Now I wish either you or 
I were ‘Sir Boyle Roche’s bird’ 
just for once, Miss Graham,” he 
answered, smiling dolefully. 

** Suppose we try,” said she; ‘*T 
mean, suppose we divide forces, and 
then we might do the two at once, 
Don’t you think you could manage 
your part, if I write down just 
what you’re to ask ?” 

‘*T’m afraid there’s no time for 
that,” he answered, eagerly perusin 
his foreign “‘ Bradshaw.” “ But I'l 
manage it without, all the same, 
somehow ; I must,—that is, if you’re 
not afraid to do your part without 
me.” 
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‘Oh, don’t think of me; I’ve 
Esther to take care of me. Is there 
a train soon now ?” 

“Yes; in about half-an-hour. 
Let me put you intoa fly first; I 
can get another myself, and I shall 
just catch it. I think it’s better to 
try them both,” he continued, as they 
moved away; after having thanked 
their informants. ‘*‘ The woman’s 
story seems to me the most likely 
of the two; for if the poor little 
thing were so ill as they describe, 
and oppressed for want of air, it 
seems hardly likely she should go 
into another street just like the one 
she’s left. Here's a carriage. how- 
ever; will you get in? I shaii soon 
find one. Good-bye, Miss Graham ! 
God speed you !” 

And so they parted—Frank for 
the Versailles terminus, Marjory and 
Esther for the place indicated at the 
back of the faubourg. Having 
reached the corner of this street, the 
two latter alighted, and Marjory, 
with trembling footsteps, followed 
by Esther, made her way down its 
dark, narrow precincts, with its 
small shops and wood-yards, and 
many-storied houses on either side, 
from whence o!d yellow-faced crones 
peered forth and children sallied to 
play noisily in the street, while 
their mothers emptied the contents 
of wooden buckets down its sides. 
Of one of these she was about to 
ask a question concerning the house 
she sought, when a dashing, soapy 
cascade completely frustrated her 
endeavours, and sent her hastily 
backward instead, to escape the 
sudden inundation. A few steps 
further she stopped in before a 
house rather better-looking than the 
rest, and put her inquiry to an 
old woman standing in the door- 
way. She only answered her by a 
pleasant smile and shake of the head, 
as she pointed to her ear, with one 
of her thin, dried-up fingers, to tes- 
tify to her want of hearing. Mar- 
jory was about to repeat the ques- 
tiou—dreading to ask any one else 
—though almost fearing she should 
nieet with but little satisfaction in 
that quarter, when a gentle-look- 
ing woman approached, and asked 
her civilly if it was Mademoiselle 
Schmidt she was seeki:g? If so 
she did lodge there, aw cinguiéme. 
“If Mademoiselle would give her- 
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self thetrouble to walk up, she would 
have the pleasure to show her the 


way.” 

Melons thanked her and with a 
beating heart, followed her up the 
dark, tumble-down staircase, fearing 
now, almost as much as she hoped 
before, to find Ida in such a miser- 
able place as this, while the woman 
went on before, pausing every now 
and then to take breath, and expa- 
tiate upon the miserable state of 
the poor little ]ady upstairs, and to 
say how glad she was ‘ Madame’ 
had come, for if she had delayed any 
longer, it would certainly have been 
too late. Marjory—between these 
melancholy announcements, thehigh 
stairs, the darkness, and her own 
nervous forebodings—felt quite faint 
and giddy, when they reached the 
top landing, and paused a moment 
to recover herself, before going fur- 
ther. The woman made some re- 
mark upon the height of the stair- 
case, saying, she feared Mademoi- 
selle was fatigued, and then pushed 
open the door for her to enter. 

arjory advanceda step ortwo, ther, 
but paused again upon the thresh- 
hold, as her eye took in, at a glance, 
the poor, barely-furnished apart- 
ment, with its one table, fe« chairs, 
and bed, in one corner. Having seen 
this much, she stood there, still 
irresolute, half afraid, for some 
reason to go further—when sud- 
deuly, a low, moaning sound, from 
the bed, fell upon her ear, forcin 
her at once to a closer survey, an 
there she observed that the room 
was not tenantless, as at first, from 
the great stillness, she had almost 
imagined, but that a dark, curly 
head was lying on the pillow, and 
then a little face was lifted up, 
worn and sad, with great patches 
of crimson colour on either cheek, 
and two large, wistful eyes were 
turned upon her, looking likeshining 
stars, in that fading light ; and then, 
with a sudden cry, two little thin 
arms were stretched out, a little 
voice, sunk and hollow, called her 
by name, and the next instant the 
curly head was laid upon her 
shoulders, and Marjory clasped in 
her arms Ida von der Liihe. 


It was night now—night in a sick 
room—everything was very still and 
quiet, nothing heard but the heavy 
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breathing from the bed, and dis- 
tant sounds of stir and movement 
in the streets far below. The lamp 
burned dimly upon the table, the fire 
flickered in the grate, the nurse lay 
upon a mattrass on the floor, while 
in an easy chair by the bed Mar- 
jory mare her watch by little Ida. 
be had begged that so it might be ; 
she did not want rest now, she said, 
time enough for that when Ida 
should no longer need her. Her 
voice trembled as she said this, feel- 
ing in her heart how short that 
time would be. She had sent for a 
doctor, and he had looked very 
grave, and said plainly it could only 
be an affair of a few hours, three or 
four days at the longest ; she was 
dying of exhaustion, brought on by 
neglect and want—why had he not 
been sent for sooner? And Mar- 
jory, deeply pained, had evaded 
that question by putting another, 
and that was as to the possibility of 
moving her. But she was answered 
that it was impossible, she would 
die in the attempt; better Jet her 
alone, and do their best to make the 
room as comfortable as might be 
under the circumstances. And this 
they had done, Marjory with new- 
found energy undertaking every- 
thing, having enlisted the kind 
woman in her service, who managed 
matters with amazing rapidity, 
while the doctor sent up # nurse, 
and Esther was despatched to 
acquaint Auntie with the news and 
obtain more help in that quarter. 
But before the last errand another 
had to be accomplished, a letter must 
be written to Lord Montfort, lettin 
him know that lda was found, an 
begging his immediate presence 
without delay. This letter then was 
a stern necessity, and who could 
obey its demands but Marjory her- 
seli? Thus strangely she found 
herself, but a few months after she 
had shrunk in misery and trembling 
from the mere sight of him, sitting 
down to write the first letter she 
had ever written to him, earnestly 
entreating his presence in the very 
lace where she then was. In the 
loom of the moment she had 
thought but little of these things, 
but now as she sat alone by Jda’s 
couch, her thoughts went back 
again upon it all, and then every 
word, every syllable she had written, 
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was conned over and mused upon ; 
the letter itself, a mere torn off half 
sheet of paper, containing but few 
words, followed in all its journey- 
ings till it reached the end, and 
then that end was called up with 
wonderful vividness, till she almost 
imagined herself standing by his 
side, as he touched it, opened it, 
read it—wondering whether he 
would think at all of her who wrote 
it—hoping one moment, then scorn- 
ing herself for that very hope the 
next, till her thoughts were sud- 
denly broken in upon by a slight 
stir beside her, and then a feeble 
voice called, rousing her entirely 
from her reverie, and sending her 
down upon her knees beside the 
bed, to inquire tenderly what it was 
her little patient needed. 

** You're there,” Ida whispered ; 
“there really—not gone away.” 

** No, dear ; I’m here close to you. 
I’m not going away at all.” 

** Not at all? not till ‘i 

** Notas long asI can be of any use 
to you,” M arjoryanswered tenderly. 

**How kind! I’m very tired,” 
the little voice said; “ but I want 
to tell you— I've so much to say.” 

“Yes, dear Ida, another time; 
you must sleep now, and tell me 
about it all the morning.” 

“In the morning? how soon !” 
This was half to herself, as if the 
mind wandered, though the great 
eyes were fixed earnestly on Mar- 





jory’s face, as she said eagerly, 


** but will it be morning ?” 

Marjory described how it was, 
and answered simply, ‘* Yes, dear, 
and a bright one, too, I think.” 

“A bright one! but I don’t de- 
serve a bright one,” Ida said feebly ; 
*T’ve done no wrong, but I could 
not help it, indeed I could not; let 
me tell you now,” she said, striving 
to raise herself; ‘*I must—I must 
—before it’s too late.” 

‘*But it wont be too late, Ida 
dear; dolie down and keep quiet, 
justa little, and try to sleep again.” 

** But I could not sleep; I don’t 
want to sleep till I’ve told you. 
Oh, do let me; it’s been lying here 
so long, with no one to tell it to! 
No one — no one; quite, quite 


alone! and her face looked so in- 


expressibly mournful, Marjory was 
obliged to turn away her own to 
hide her tears. “I thought it 
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would be better to get away from 
everybody that day,” she went on 
allie. *‘and be only with my art 
—that was my dream once; but I 
had another since—a dream— only 
a dream—but such a bright one; 
too bright, I suppose, to last ; so it 
faded away, and my other dream 
with it—all, all gone; and Ida was 
left quite alone!” These last words 
were said with that mournful into- 
nation she often used, when half- 
singing, half-reciting her liitle 
German songs which touched Mar- 
jory to the heart. She was afraid 
to stop her, still more to encourage; 
so she only sat quite still, just 
pressing the little hand in hers. 

“ Why did they both go toge- 
ther?” Ida asked earnestly, “I 
thought they were quite apart.” 

‘*Perhaps not with women,” 
Marjory answered, gently. 

erhaps not—I used not to 
think so; but now everything’s 
changed. My art—I was so proud 
of it—I thought nothing ever could 
touch it —I’m proud of nothing 
now— nothing ; all went that day. 
You know the day ?” 
‘I think so,” Marjory answered. 
“When the dream faded,” Ida 


replied sadly; and then she lay 
back her head and closed her eyes 
a few moments; but soon the lips 
moved again, and Marjory ae 
the words :— 


**To my lips the brimming chalice 
Reach, for once, without alloy.” 


“T had it—yes, I had it; and she 
sat up and caught hold of Marjory’s 
hands vehemently, while her eyes 
shone with sudden light. “I could 
have died then—oh, so gladly! but 
to see it dragged away, Gabon to 
pieces before my face, and to 
die then in the thick, black dark- 
ness! Qh, the thought has nearly 
driven me mad! Not now-—not 
now—I'’m too tired now—I onl 

want to rest;” and she fell back 
exhausted on the pillow. 

“Marjory whispered gently: 
“For so He giveth His beloved 
sleep.” 

“Yes, yes,—sleep,” the voice 
answered, dreamily; and _ then, 
“T’m so sorry for many wrong things 
I did;” and the mouih quivered 
like a child going to cry. 

** Yes, dear, we’ve all so much to 
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be sorry for,” Marjory answered, 
tenderly. 

*“T have; I don’t deserve the 
sleep.” ‘I want to tell Montfort 
I'm sorry.” , 

“Yes; so you shall. I’ve sent 
for him.” 

** You have? that is well;” and 
she smiled, as she pressed Mar- 
jory’s hand. 

* And Mr. Beaumont will be here 
too,” Marjory answered, quickly. 

* All coming! then, perhaps, I 
shall sleep well.” 

“Please God, you will; but 
could you not try now to rest a 
little, too? do for my sake.” 

**] would if I could, but I can- 
not; do not ask me—let me tell 
you it all first—p/-ase, let me.” 

Marjory found it useless to re- 
sist, so by permission of the nurse, 
she allowed her to have her way; 
and then followed the sad story, 
told sometimes in broken, detached 
sentences, sometimes in rapid, ex- 
cited language, till Marjory had 
heard the whole account of the last 
few months of her life. 

The first part we know, up to the 
day that fatal letter reached her. 
“1 don’t quite know what hap- 

ened then,’ she went on, “ only I 
had a feeling I must get away some- 
where—from everybody I had ever 
seen before. You know, most peo- 
ple did not want me. I was a vur- 
den to them. Poor Ida, such a lit- 
tle thing to be such a burden!” 
and she laughed faintly. ‘I used 
not to mind, but then I did. I 
think it had been coming on—some- 
thing—something—I could not 
bear to think what, I believed so 
inhim. Ralph! Ralph! when she 
spurned me I turned to you, but 
you turned from me too. I had 
nothing then—nothing, and if broke 
my heart!” Two quiet tears crept 
down her cheeks at these words, 
brushed away quickly by her lit- 
tle hand. Marjory could not speak ; 
she could only sit quite still, and 
try to check her own tears. 

“Tran away then. I could not 
help it. I don’t remember much 
about it, only that I went over 
to France, and got into some 
little wretched town, where I 
stayed for a time inasort of dream. 
T can’t tell about ‘that part, only 
one day it struck me my brain was 
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going, so I'd better try and employ 
myselfsomehow. I began to paint 
then, but nothing would come the 
way I wanted, so I gave it up, and 
tried to give lessons instead.” Then 
came a description of the weary 
time that followed—the restlessness 
that seized her—the wandering 
from one place to another, till she 
reached Paris, anv there, as money 
failed and health too, she deter- 
mined to sell that picture, not 
without a sore struggle though, 
being, as it was, the last remains of 
her power as an artist, and the pre- 
cious examplar of her own favourite 


theory—somehow, “— the more 
precious as the hope of its realisa- 
tion was gone for ever. ‘*I ought 


to have painted another,” she 
said, with the glory departed and 
the figure lying in the dark; “ but 
I’m glad I did not—l1 like it better 
so. The light was mine once, though 
its all gone now gone ; and 
Ida will have to sleep in the dark.” 

“And perhaps sleep better for 
the dark, darling,” Marjory an- 
swered in a stifled voice. 

** Yes, yes ! I’ve learnt to feel that 
since—since the picture went. I 
think that was quite the end. I 
had nothing to do with light and 
beauty any more then, only to creep 
along in the twilight till the night 


came. 

‘* And then the dawn,” Marjory 
answered. 

**IT don’t think I understand 
about that;” and the dark eyes 
were lifted with a troubled expres- 
sion to Marjory'’s face. “It’s so 
hard to understand the morning 
when you've been such a long time 
in the night. I don’t think I want 
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it either—I just want te forget 
and go to sleep.” 

“ Set me not, Lord in Heaven, 

Right in the blaze of light, 
Lest it should too much dazzle 

Eyes so long used to night. 
Set me at first in twilight, 

Just in a sheltered place, 
Near where the Saviour passes, 

Where I may see His face,” 

Marjory said gently. 

” Ye., that is it Ida answered 
softly. “I think I can feel mure 
about those betterthings now, since 
I grew unhappy. I used to get 
into church when I could; but it 
was hard sometimes when I was 
weak with hunger, and then [ heard 
one day about ‘though your sins 
be as scarlet they shall be made 
white as wool,’ and I liked that—it 
did for me—and then I began to 
read in my little Testament, and to 
think about it. TI had time, for I 
could get nae to do, and I grew 
too ill to try ; so I gave it up at last, 
and came to this place. 1 wanved 
ary air, but I cou!d not get it. I 

ad no means, so [ just crept up 
here to wait for the end.” 

** Poor little Ida,” Marjory whis- 
pered. 

‘Not so very poor,” and she 
smiled. “Things grew better then 
—I had more rest. I didn’t care 
so much about the glory being gone 
and the little figure lying in the 
dark. I thought perhaps your verse 
made me think of it—perhaps the 
darkness was better than the light, 
after all, to land her ‘safe home in, 

rt.’ ”» 

She lay back then, with a sad 
smile upon her face, closing her 
eyes wearily, and slept a quiet worn- 
out sleep till morning. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Earty next morning, Frank Beau- 
mont was with Mrs. Morton, and 
there he heard of the success of 
Marjory’s expedition, and that Ida 
was actually found. He scarcely 
waited for Mrs. Morton’s sad ac- 
count, but set off without delay, 
for her lodging—where, when he had 
once seen her, words were no longer 
needed to inform him of her state 
That she was dying, he saw but too 
plainly, and the sight of her little 
thin drawn face, still so child-like, 


in spite of the sad, wistful expres- 
sion, of the great shining eyes, and 
the small, wasted hand, stretched out 
to welcome him, touched him to 
the heart, and for a moment his 
own eyes shone with something 
different to their usual smile, 
and, the voice trembled when he 
strove to answer her feeble greeting. 
She was very glad, he had come, 
she said—would he sit down by 
her a little now? He did so, and 
remained there some time, speaking 
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tle, comforting words to her, or 
earing anything she wished to tell 
him, till he saw she was too tired 
for more, so he left her in a quiet 
slumber, and crept across the room 
to say a few words to Marjory. 
‘* ]’ve sent for Lord Montfort,” he 
said immediately. 
‘Oh, so have I!” said she 
blushing crimson. 
“Quite right!” he answered. 
* You telegraphed, of course ?” 
‘No, I could-not manage that, 
the station was too far, and I had 
no one to send ; so I wrote a note, 
and had it put in the post close 
by.’ 
Nic Ha! I'm sorry you didn’t tele- 
graph—it saves so much time ; but 
you did the best you could. / 
telegraphed, on my way here, but I 
dcn't think he’d get it much before 
your letter. Let me see: he starts 
immediately of course, but at soonest 
he can’t be here before to-morrow, 
evening. God grant it may not be 
too late !” 


*©Amen!” said Marjory in a 


whisper. ‘‘ The doctor said, 7¢ might 

not be for two or three days.” 
Frank shook his head, and then 

they two returned softly to their 


post of watching. 

At that post Marjory remained 
for all that day and night, and the 
day following, Frank often beside 
her, and sometimes Mrs, Morton 
also. To their surprise, after the 
first, Ida seemed to rally ; she grew 
quite calm and quiet, her mind 
seeming at rest, and the fever 
appeared to be subsiding ; but about 
the middle of the second day a 
change took place, the restlessness 
returned, the pulse sunk rapidly, 
while from time to time they saw 
that her mind wandered. 

‘* Tf he’s not here soon, it’ll be no 
use,” said Frank, as the day began 
to close in, and still no signs of 
Montfort. 

‘Tell Montfort,” said a little 
faint voice from the —‘I’m 
sorry—I would, only I’m so tired.” 

** Yes, darling,’ Marjory said 
tater 3 **but he'll be here soon 
himself, and you can tell him every- 
thing then.” 

“Soon! but she’s going soon,” 
and she locked up anxiously. 

Frank read a few verses of a 
psalm, which quite soothed her for 
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a time, but then the mind began 
again ‘to wander far away now, 
to the days of long ago, te the 
old gabled house—to the ches- 
nut avenue by the Rhine—to her 
uncle, to whom she would speak in 
her own beloved tongue, in mystic, 
dreamy language, such as he loved— 
to the old nursery, to Traiitchen, 
at whose feet she would imagine 
herself sitting, a child again, listen- 
ing to little German stories. Once, 
when her thoughts were so occupied, 
she called out wearily : 

‘*She’s so tired Traiitchen, your 
little Ida’s tired—let her sleep in 
your arms, will you?P—she’ll sing 
her hymn first, and you'll put her to 
bed.” Then in a feeble, child-like 
voice, she sang the first verse of her 
little German hymn : 

“ Weary am I, I sink to sleep, 

Close me eyes in slumber deep; 
Father, let Thy watchful eye 
Guard the bed whereon I lie.”” 


The last words were in a whisper, 
and she called out faintly, “She 
can’t sing the rest—you sing it, 
Traiitchen, and let her sleep. For 
a few moments her eyes closed then, 
but soon opened again, as she said, 
anxiously, “Tell great-uncle, Ida 
can’t walk with him any more, not 
even to see the white chesnut blos- 
soms ; she’s been up such a stee’ 
hill—oh, so steep! and the dar 
came,—oh, the dark !” and she hid 
her face in her hands, and shud- 
dered. 

**At evening-time it shall be 
light,” Frank said, gently. 

“Light! yes, it shall be light {” 
she murmured, softly, and a smile 
spread over her face. ‘*Not the 
great red light—another, that will 
let her rest. 

For a time there was silence 
then,—a long silence, while Ida 
seemed to sleep, Frank and Marjory 
knelt by the bed-side watching, 
afraid almost to breathe lest they 
should disturb her, when suddenly 
the stillness was broken by hurried 
footsteps on the stairs. Marjory 
started involuntarily, and the blood 
rushed to her face. Frank sprung 
to his feet, and moved noiselessly 
towards the door, just in time to 
reach Montfort, who grasped his hand 
eagerly, and asked, in tones hoarse 
and trembling with emotion, if he 
was too late. 
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‘*No; she lives, and is longing 
for you,” Frank auswered. 

**Thank God!” he exclaimed; 
and the next moment, as he heard 
his own name feebly called, he had 
rushed forward, and gathered Ida to 
his bosom. 

No one spoke then; Frank with- 
drew into the background, Marjory 
knelt in the same place, her face 
covered with her hands, to hide her 
tears ; but when she lifted it again, 
she saw that Montfort’s eyes were 
fixed upon her, and then his hand was 
extended towards her ; slie put hers 
within it, while his lips said the one 
word, ** Thank you !” 

Marjory needed nothing more ; 
in that moment she had her reward. 

Ida lay quite quiet for a time 
then, her Tread resting on Mont- 
fort’s shoulder,—once, when they 
thought her asleep,—she looked up 
into his face, and said earnestly, 
though her voice was very faint, 
*T’m sorry !” 

“Sorry! For what, darling ?” he 
answered. “It is I who am sorry.” 

“No! always good! I vexed 
you. Forgive !” 

** All—everything, my darling! 
if you think you need it,” he said, 
tenderly stroking her little cheek. 
** Now, you forgive me?” 

She only raised her face to his, 
and kissed him like a little child ; 
then, lifting herself, said, with a 
great effort, that each word should 
be heard distinctly—‘* That picture 
—The Dawn’—is yours — you 
know,” stretching her hand to Mar- 
jory, “ your dawn—and his;” and, 
with a smile gathering on her face, 
* mine is coming !” 

After that she did not speak for a 
long time, and lay so still they only 
knew by the faint breathing she 
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still lived ; but at length she moved 


again, this time to fold her little 
hands together in prayer; and once 
or twice they caught the word 
** Ralph,” while a troubled expres- 
sion stole upon her face. as if that 
memory was fraught with pain ; 
but by degrees the trouble seemed 
to pass away, as the prayer went on 
the smile returned,—a smile that did 
not leave it any more then,—a smile 
of quiet rest. Once she spoke again, 
to send her love to all, with a marked 
emphasis on the last word ; and 
then, as the grey light of morning 
was stealing faintly into the room, 
she opened her great eyes wide, and, 
with a tone of rapture in her voice, 
broke into the hymn, “ Safe home ! 
safe home in port !” the notes gradu- 
ally growing weaker and weaker 
as she went on, till Marjory, know- 
ing how she loved the hymn, took it 
up, and sang it to the end herself, 
when, as she reached the last line, 
the little head drooped back once 
more, the hands relaxed their clasp, 
and as the first sunbeam found its 
way into the room, dispersing in an 
instant the darkness that had gone 
before, the weary spirit had passed 
from the darkness of earth to the 
perfect light of Heaven ; and at that 
moment they knew that little Ida 
was “‘ safe home.’ 


“ Softly !| she is lying 

With her lips apart: 
Softly ! she is dying 

Of a broken heart, 
Whisper! she is going 

To her final rest ; 
Whisper! life is growing 

Dim within her breast, 
Gently! she is sleeping 

She has breathed her last ; 
Gently! while you are weeping 

She to Heaven has past.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


What happened then Marjory 
never quite ‘knew—she had a taint 
recollection thatsome one supported 
her out of the room, half carried 
her down stairs, put her into a 
carriage, and brought her howe to 
her Aunt. Some one, who was 
very kind and gentle with her, 
though he scarcely spoke at all, 
some one, whose face had haunted 
her, sleeping and waking, for many 


and many a long day, and whose 
presence now—in spite of the 
sorrowful feeling at her heart— 
gave her a quiet sense of rest. 
When he left her she could only 
lay herself down, worn out in mind 
and body, to seek the repose she so 
much needed, hardly alive to any- 
thing but the mere sensation of 
existence. And so she lay for many 
hours, calm and very still, in a dim, 
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twilight state, from which she would 
willingly never have risen, to battle 
with life and it’s troubles again. It’s 
last memory had been very sweet, 
if only she might rest on with that 
in her heart, how well she felt it 
would be! Buc no; strength began 
to return again, and with it the 
reality of life—her own sad life— 
almost more sad, from contrast, 
with that one sweet memory. 

Thinking of these things, she 
hardly noticed that her little Aunt 
had stolen into the room, when her 
gentle voice fell upon her ear, ask- 
ing tenderly how she was. 

“ Better, much, thank you, 
Auntie dear!” she answered, rous- 
ing herself, ‘* quite able to get up 
now. It was very silly to be so 
kuocked down, but—” 

“* Yes, dear, I know,” as Marjory’s 
voice quivered. ‘‘ It wasn’t silly— 
it was all a great strain upon you, 
and 1’m glad you’ve had the rest,” 
aud she stroked her hand gently. 

“ Is it all over yet, Auntie P” 

“* Yes dear—this morning.” 

“And I was not there!” And 
the tears fell quickly now. 

** My darling, I could not let you. 


Yon’re not vexed with me, Marjory 


dear? You weren't fit. And—and 
Lord Monttort said you must not, 
indeed he did, dear.’ 

Marjory was silent, she could not 
trust her own voice just then, and 
her Aunt went on nervously— 

**He has been here every day, 
dear, asking for you ; and, Marjory 
dear, if you don’t mind, he wants 
to see you before he goes—he knows 
you can tell him everything about 
poor little Ida, and he would like 
to hear it from your own lips. 

“Very well, Auntie,” Siadlens 
replied, quite calmly, feeling, how- 
ever, as if a sudden blow had been 
dealt to all her hopes—revived for 
a moment by her Aunt’s first words, 
done to death—the next by those 
that followed—accounting so fully 
for his constant visits and in- 
quiries, all meaning nothing what- 
svever but to gratify hisown anxiety 
about poor Ida. If this were so, she 
was fully prepared to meet him 
on his own ground, and so he 
should tind when he called that 
afternoon. Poor little Auntie 
in the meantime was in a pitiable 
state of mind, wishing so earnestly 
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to bring those two together, yet 
knowing so little of the real state 
of Marjory’s feelings, she almost 
feared to tell her plainly of Mont- 
fort’s intended visit without pre- 
fixing an ostensible object for it; 
while this, if she had but known, 
had the exact opposite result, send- 
ing Marjory down to the interview 
firmly entrenched behind her own 
most chilling barrier of reserve, ne- 
cessary, 80 she told herself, to pre- 
vent her feelings yaining the victory 
over her own self-respect. 

Her firmness was, however, 
severely tried by the very first 
onset; weak in body, sorrowful in 
mind as she was, after the events 
of the last few days; the first 
words he spoke very nearly over- 
came her, so gentle and kind were 
they, spoken in that peculiar tone 
she found it so impossible to re- 
sist. 

“ How are you, Miss Graham ?” 
he said, taking her hand. ‘ l’m so 
sorry you're not well. I hope you 
did not try to see me before you 
were uble ?” 

What a rush of feeling came into 
his mind at the sight of her pale, 
quiet face, so sad and changed 
since he had seen it but a few 
months ago!—so calm still, but 
with a look of patient suffering 
quite new to it. What would he 
have given to have folded her in 
his arms and asked her to break 
through that outward coldness and 
reserve, which somehow only the 
more endeared her to him—and tell 
him all that was in her heart, and let 
him then bear the highest honour 
this world could give—that of her 
lover, cherisher, and comforter, till 
death did them part! For a moment, 
brought face to face with him alone, 
her hand in his, her heart too, vi- 
brated with something of its old teel- 
ings, but the next the remembrance 
of the sole object of this visit 
checked them at once, and with- 
drawing her hand, she answered in 
a low but calm voice :-— 

“ Thank you, I am much better ; 
quite able to see you. Won't you 
sit down P” . 

Then, asasilence followed,—while 
he watched her tenderly but very 
sadly, trying to learn the lesson of 
calmness and indifference such as 
her own, but finding it Very, very 
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hard to master—and seating himself 
as she desired, like one but half 
awakening from a dream,—she 
went on nervously, determined to 
stop the silence at any price : ‘‘ You 
wished to hear of—— P” then ceased 
abruptly, with aninstinctive shrink- 
ing from the mention of a name now 
become hallowed by the seal of 
death, before one to whom that 
name could now, from henceforth, 
be but asacred memory. He roused 
himself then, and, with a sigh, 
answered :— 

** Yes, I know she told you every- 
thing.” Then, as he noticed the 
nervous twitching of her hands, the 
quivering of her lips, and thinking it 
but natural the subject should over- 
come her, and hoping to give her 
time, he went on in a voice cold in its 
effort to control every emotion : — 
“* She was laid at rest this morning 
at Montmartre. I should like it 
to have been in England, but, you 
know, she never looked upon that 
as her home, so I thought it better 
not. At all events, it does not really 
matter wherever it is—she is at 
rest,” and he folded his arms and 
looked steadily out of the window, 
as if the view there was the one 
prevailing idea in his mind. Mar- 
yery pressed her hands together, and 

it her lips till they almost bled, to 
gain an equal amount of composure, 
and managed at last to say, “ I wish 
I had been there.” 

** You were not fit,” he replied, 
guietly. ‘* You will go and see the 
place, I am sure, when youcan. I 
nave ieft orders for what I wish, and 
I shall be over again to see them 
carried out; I can hardly wait now.” 

“You are going back to England,” 
she answered, merely for something 
to = 
“* Yes; but, by the way, before I 
g° I want to give you this,” as he 

nded her a small packet wrapped in 
silver paper. “I thought you would 
like to have it.” His tone was as 
cold as ever, as he placed it in her 
hands—colder, if anything—to hide 
every trace of feeling. She opened 
the paper mechanically, which con- 
tained only a thick curl of dark 
wavy hair and a little bunch of 
withered violets, “‘ They were scat- 
tered over her,” he said, pointing to 
the flowers, “‘ with white camellias. 
I took some of the violets for you.” 
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Whether it was the sight of these 
things, or the feeling of him who 
gave them, or both together, Mar- 
jory’s calmness at this moment en- 
tirely gave way, and tear after tear 
fell down her cheeks, not to be 
checked now by any effort of her 
own. Montfort looked on much dis- 
stressed, he was always pained by 
the sight of a woman’s tears, and if 
so usually, much more now, for 
every reason ; but for all that, ne- 
cessity demanded he should keep 
these feelings to himself, so he only 
sat there in silence, inwardly ar- 
raigning the hard fate that imposed 
it on him. But, painful as the tears 
were to both, they did good in the 
end, helping to thaw the icy bar- 
rier of Marjory’s erecting, and open- 
ing her lips, to speak naturally 
on a subject so dear to both their 
hearts. She was able to tell him 
now all that poor little _ Ida had told 
of her last few months, and then 
they both talked tenderly and feel- 
ade together, as two friends might, 
on this sorrowful topic. At length, 
when it was over, he rose and said, 
** Well, I need not detain you any 
longer. I thank you sincerely for 
all you have told me, and, may I 
say P for all you have been to her.” 

**T was only too glad,” she an- 
swered, tremblingly. 

‘Oh, one thing more! There was 
something about a picture — the 
Dawn, I think, she said. You 
knew about it, and that I was to 
have it. Could you tell me what 
she meant ?” 

“Qh!” said Marjory, with hesi- 
tation, and a fluttering at her heart. 
“It was a picture to illustrate part 
of a German poem—a picture of 
the Dawn,—she showed it to me in 
her studio with that other that 
helped to find her.” 

“Ts there anything else about it P” 
—an unaccountable desire seizing 
him to learn more. 

“Only it is a portrait, like the 
other.” 

‘* Of her, too ?” 

**No;” and a blush gathered on 
her white face—‘‘ of me.” 

*“ And she wished me to have it !” 
he said quickly. 

** She said so.” 

A pause, and then slowly and dis- 
tinctly with his eyes upon her face, 
he said, earnestly, “ Do you ?” 
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Marjory could not trust herself 
to answer. She could only bend her 
head to hide the burning blush his 
words called forth, and escape the 
eyes so firmly fixed upon her. 

“ Miss Graham, will you answer 
me?” he said in the same distinct 
tones.” 

What answer could she give, con- 
sistent at once with truth and her 
own self-respect? How much she 
wished him to have it she dared not 
say, lest it should lower her dignity ; 
but, on the other haud, she could not 
deny the wish, and yet speak truth. 
In this dilemma, she beat about 
the bush for a moment; and, in the 
end, settled upon a middle course, 
saying, in a low, tremulous voice, 
* Why do you ask? it is not my 
picture.” 

‘* Yes, it 7s yours, in a sense,” he 
replied, quickly; ‘‘it is a portrait 
of you, so you should have some voice 
in the matter; at all events, I wish 
to think so, as the picture will cease 
to have any charm for me unless 
you are willing I should have it. 
Once more I ask you, then, are you 
willing, or are you not ?” 

She trembled all over, and her 


heart beat so, she could scarcely 


breathe, These words of his—this 
anxiety—what was the meaning of it 
all? It sent a strange thrill of joy to 
her heart, though it perplexed and 
frightened her, and took away almost 
her powers of utterance. e tried 
to speak, but the words died away 
upon her lips. He saw nothing of 
this, only that she remained dumb 
before him, refusing to answer his 
uest. 

** Miss Graham,” he said bitterly, 
**a few months ago you would not 
have acted so.” 

She lifted her face a moment, with 
a scared expression, to his own, and 
answered, ‘‘I—I am willing,” then 
drooped her head again, fearing she 
had said too much. 

He did not think so, for he an- 
swered, in the same bitter tone, 
** Yes, a reluctant ‘consent, wrung 
from you by my vehemeuce ’—then, 
suddenly he exclaimed, *‘ What has 
changed you so, Miss Graham ? what 
have [ done to deserve it? I, that 
always held you, in my heart, higher 
than any woman on earth, to be 
scorned, and repulsed, as I have 
been, for no reason that I can dis- 
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cover; but the last I should desire 
put down to the woman J love—that 
you wished purposely to trifle with 
my feelings—I cannot believe that of 
you, no matter what I do ; so answer 
me this once,—what has caused it 
all? and then I will go away, and 
try to bear it; but, at all events, 
you shall be troubled with no more 
questions.” 

Marjory’s head reeled, she had to 
lean against the wall for support, 
and cling to the chair beside her, or 
she must have fallen to the ground. 
He loved her—he was going away— 
it was her fault—he was always 
true to her—oh, what did it mean? 
She wanted so to speak, yet she 
could only look up at him, and try 
to say the words that would not come, 

**T have frightened you P” he said 
in a changed voice, with his own 
gentle manner ; forgive me, I ought 
not to have said all this, but I could 
not help it—forgive me!” and he 
took her cold hand in his, and held 
it tenderly. 

Sne did not withdraw it this time, 
and her voice quivered as she said, 
“It is you to forgive —but —I 
thought—I thought—oh, it was not 
my fault!” 

“You thought what?” he said, 
vehemently. ‘‘ For the love of 
heaven, tell me what you thought ?” 

** That—that—oh, do not ask me!” 
and she covered her face with her 
hand, 

“T will ask you nothing,” he said, 
gently withdrawing her hand, and 

olding it also in his own, “if you 
tell me one thing—that, whatever 
it was, it is gone now.” 

“Yes,” she answered, in a low, 
but firm voice. 

** And never to come back any 
more ?” 

“‘ No,” she said, in the same tone. 

“Then, Marjory, if it is so, I 
may tell you, then, how I love you— 
how long I have loved you, and 
ask you if you think you can ever 
return this love ?” 

She looked up at him, for one 
moment only, but that one moment 
told him all, the next he had ga- 
thered her close to his heart, in a joy 
too deep for words ; and she, as she 
leant there, his arm about her, her 
hand in his, knew then, in all its 
fulness the meaning of the one 
word—-“ Rest.” 
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CHAPTER LI.—CONCLUSION. 


In one of the quiet alleys of Mont- 
martre, a pure white cross to mark 
the spot, often wreathed with fresh 
violets, and soft snowy blossoms, 
little Ida lies at rest. 

Sometimes, when the days are 
elosing in, a lonely figure comes to 
watch beside the grave—he is pale 
and haggard, with great, heavy 
eyes, he stoops as he walks, and 
here and there a line of silver shines 
out among his darker hair. The 
summer sun is casting long shadows 
on the graves around, as he stands 
this evening, by that little plot of 
ground, wrapped in thought. Sor- 
rowful, it seems, by the dejection 
that marks his attitude, the quiver- 
ing of the lip, and the tear that 
trembles on the long dark lashes. 
Sorrowful! ay so it may be, but 
sorrow, such: as is now his, that 
while it mourns the present, grieves 
also for the past, has a converse 
side, a side that turned towards 
heaven, makes the angels glad. 
And who can doubt that one 
amongst them—one who loved him 
well on earth—sees now that other 
side, and as she sees it lifts her voice 
to heaven, in notes of highest praise, 
caught up and echoed, through the 
courts above, by countless others 
like herself, 


** To be sung on where angels soar, 
With blended voices evermore ?” 


On this same summer’s evening, 
Aznes Mortimer, lies upon the sofa, by 
the open window, waiting the arrival, 
of ‘the two people she loves best on 
earth, For a moment, as if from 
habit, she lifts her eyes to the 
picture of the Monk, above her, 


with the withered flowers at his feet ; 
but then, a smile creeps over her 
face, as she turns from it, to the 
brilliant scene outside, the triumphal 
arches, the banners, the flowers, the 
concourse of people in holiday 
attire, bathed all in the golden 
glory of 4 setting sun ; and then she 
clasps her hands together, and looks 
up above, to the ‘quiet sky, em- 
bracing all,” and as her gaze rests 
there, her lips move with her own 
most cherished words of praise, 
** Father I thank thee !” 


Once more— 

An hour or two after this, Mont- 
fort and Marjory have arrived, and 
are standing together before the 
little painting of ‘the Dawn.” He 
looks earnestly at the pale, quiet 
girl, there p ctured, in her suit of 
sober grey, standing in the light of 
early morning, gazing out over the 
wide waste of waters, on to the far 
horizon, where the faintest yellow 
line streaks the sombre clouds with 
light—and then, as if involun- 
turily he turns to the sunny face 
beside him, the graceful form, 
clothed in folds of dazzling white- 
ness—and as he looks, his arm 
is cast around her, the head is laid 
upon his shoulder, and his lips are 
pressed to hers—while she, as she 
stands there, gathered in that silent 
fond embrace, turns from the cold, 
grey twilight, that had wrapped her 
early years, to the new-found bright- 
ness of the risen day, ‘* remember- 
ing not much the days that were 
before, for God hath answered her 
in the joy of her heart.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE, AND SOME OF ITS LEADING CHARACTERISTICS, 


Tur age in which we live is one of 
unsettied opinions in politics and in 
religion. The political hemisphere 
is agitated with innumerable long- 
ings, vague aspirations, and litile 
ambitions. Men are taught that to 


be parliamentary voters is one of 
the panaceas of humanity,—a cure 
for every kind of misgovernment, of 
all manner of social abuses. The 
world is to be regenerated by 
manhood suffrage, or some other 
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suffrage, is the murmurous sound 
that bursts upon our ears. The 
democratic wave is augmenting 
in volume and expansiveness: its 
irrigating properties are impregnat- 
ing the whole land, so that England 
may yet vindicate the boast of bein 
in reality “great, glorious, an 
free!’ Such are the delicious ex- 

ectations that are rising in the 

earts of the enthusiastic friends of 
humanity, the ardent representatives 
of Young England! Let them en- 
joy the pleasure such harmless hopes 
seem to give them,—a field of pro- 
mise is opened to their view; it 
were a pity to dissipate the fond 
illusion. Man’s life is full of illu- 
sions—the remembrance of them is 
“brief but delightful :” the stern 
realities of the future will give little 
time for the imagination to indulge 
its golden dreams, or luxuriate in 
its delectable and ephemeral visions. 
But the world moves round its un- 
ceasing circle till the ‘* heavens are 
no more.” 

In the religious hemisphere the 
elements of change are whirling like 
the meteoric showers (only with 
feebler lustre) which not long ago 


disturbed the upper air, streaking 
the heavens with unsurpassable bril- 


liancy, 
scene ! 

The phenomena of to-day are.not 
the phenomena of to-morrow ; the 
Opinions of men are equally evanes- 
cent ; and the. beliefs and unheliefs 
of to-day ure succeeded by a different 
mental condition. Meu may ima- 
gine an inane ceremonialism to be 
an essential means of salvation ; but 
the truth of Jesus knows no change : 
the immortality or immateriality of 
the soul (which, after ail, is not an 
abstract essence, but the person him- 
self) may form the subject of opinion 
for a time, but the serene majesty 
of Divine Truth is unaffected by the 
‘strife of tongues.’ Men will be- 
come martyrs for a fantasy of the 
brain, and hold up a mere opinion 
as though the salvation of the world 
depended on its adoption ; but the 
Word of the Eternal remains the 
same. The Bible may be torn to 
shreds in the conflict of words ; but 
the ‘Truth which it enshrines is im- 
perishable. It survives the mocking 
infidelity of Voltaire, the Deism or 
cold scepticism of Givbon, the Uni- 


and vanishing from the 
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tarianism of Priestley, the phospho- 
rescent spiritualism of Swedenborg, 
the hypercritical shallowness of Co- 
lenso, the lustrous sentimentalism of 
Renan, and the wild and impr»bible 
glosses of modern science. The re- 
presentatives of the manifold systems 
of error may dash themselves against 
the ‘* Rock of Ages,” and must be 
“broken” by the collision: the 
Rock remains, and when 7¢ begins to 
move against its unsuspecting adver- 
saries, it will *‘ grind them to pow- 
der.’ Such are the sure contingen- 
cies of this unequal battle. Then 
shall the gold, the silver, the brass, 
the iron, and the clay, be mingled 
together, and become as the chaff of 
the summer thre-hiny-floor; but 
the Rock will become a great moun- 
tain, and fill the whole earth. The 
present ageis fullof religious conten- 
tion, feeble and commonplace though 
it be—some believe in the “ real pre- 
sence,” and some in no presence at 
all ; some in baptismal regeneration, 
some reject it altogether ; some be- 
lieve the rite essential, others non- 
essential ; it never seems to enter 
their minds to let the Scripture 
(that each professes to believe) pure 
and simple, decide the controversy. 
The reason there is s>» much con- 
tradiction in the religious world is, 
because it prefers its own thoughts 
to the thoughts of inspiration, and 
tries to mould the latter by the 
former. But the Word of Truth 
being immutable, endures it all 

atiently. Men have their reward 
in the trivialities they enjoy ; who 
shall be greatest is the grand secret 
of contention. Our own day is 
peculiarly characterised by the pre- 
valence of such side-winds against 
the teachings of the everlasting 
Word ; its chronology is assailed ; 
its exactitude called in question : 
its prophecies made light of; its 
inspiration ridiculed, and reduced 
to a minimum; but the imperish- 
able veracity of its pages continues 
when its impotent opponents are 
mouldering in the dust. Tney were 
too blind to perceive that it was 
their gwn unconquerable ignorance 
that multiplied the imagined con- 
tradictions or anomalies of the 
Bible ; their lack of the true spirit 
of understanding that permitted 
the Word to be a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of offence to them. 
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The greater the delusion under 
which such men unhappily labour, 
the more audacious the effrontery, 
and the more profane the affectation 
of superiority manifested by its 
short-sighted censors. It is the 
way of the world to be offended at 
what is incomprehensible to it. 
The mysteries of revelation are a 
perpetual reproach to the “ pride of 
man.” Hence the incessant per- 
secution to which the “ words of 
the Book” have been subjected ; 
the fear and suspicion with which 
they have been regarded ; the en- 
mity and distrust which have en- 
vironed them; and the open and 
covert hostility that bas been di- 
rected against them. This sceptical 
intolerance has increased of late 
years. Modern science was the 


first to prepare the way, and the 
flood of petty imitators (lay and 
clerical) rushed precipitately into 
the arena, discharging their in- 
effectual arrows, in lectures and 
pamphlets, at the ““common enemy,” 


II. 
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till the darkness was complete. Men 
darken counsel with words without 
knowledge, and then declare they 
cannot see that which they have 
voluntarily hid from their eyes! 
And so the delusion spreads ; men’s 
minds are confused by so many 
contradictory opinions, till, in de- 
spair, they give up the controversy, 
and decide against the Buok. But 
the clear-sighted intellect of a wiser 
generation rejects the sophistries of 
men, discerns the harmony and 
beauty of revelation, and auchors 
in the rock on which so many have 
dashed themselves to pieces. So 
will it be to the end of the age; 
the Word of the Lord endureth for 
ever; this is the secret of its sur- 
vival of empires, kingdoms, and 
states. A full end may be made 
of them—heaven and earth will pass 
away; but the words that have 
been from the beginning will main- 
tain their pre-eminence, and vin- 
dicate their claim to the respect 
and veneration of every age, 


IRELAND AND THE IRISH. 


Fatractovus is the reasoning that 
would ascribe the calamities of Ire- 
land to the alleged mis-government 
of the English rulers, to the laws of 
a. the Irish Estab- 
ished Church, the landed interest, 
or to apy other incidental arrange- 
ment of extraneous circumstances. 
We wust look deeper for the source 
of Irish discontent, and the absence 
of that prosperity which marks the 
chronic condition of Ireland. For 
generations she has been labouring 
underthe oppression of a benighted 
intellectual personality ; her mental 
organisation has been held in thrall 
by the grossest ignorance and the 
most besotted superstition. The 
law of progress that operates for 
the well-being of nations has been 
retarded, and made of none effect ; 
and the blindness of the past has 
become the heritage ot the present 
to theIrish race. The shirt of Nessus 
is wrapt round their inner man, pre- 
venting all spiritual and moral 
development, and proving destruc- 
tive of that treedom which it is the 
glory of mankind to perpetuate and 
eujoy. Centuries of superstition 


rest on the heads of this priest- 
ridden and miserable people ; an un- 
progressive and stagnant system of 
idolatrous worship eateth into the 
vitals of the nation, and keeps it in 
everlasting vassalage. All pro- 
ductive energy is impossible under 
such an emasculating, blasting in- 
fluence. The blessings of industry 
are unknown, and the fruit of 
laborious and patient self-reliance 
is nowhere to be found except in 
the Protestant districts, which have 
emancipated themselves from the 
curse that broods like an incubus 
over the land, and destroys its in- 
nate vigour. That this spiritual, 
intellectual, and moral decrepitude 
is the primary cause of all the dis- 
ability and evils that afflict the Irish 
nation there cannot be the shadow 
of adoubt. Look at every nation 
where the Papal superstition is in 
full sway, and behold the same 
blight and stagnation of thought ; 
the same political, social, and 
moral decadencein thesuspension of 
the vital conditions essential to in- 
ternal and external growth and 
expansion; the same absence of 
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aristocratic and democratic freedom 
and enlightenment. The revolu- 
tionary element is hid in the bosom 
of this dead sea of corruption , the 
latent fires ot the concealed volcano 
are ever smouldering and threaten- 
ing to burst forth. The genius of 
repression is required to be ever 
watchtul to hold the inflammable 
matter in subjection, lest it break 
forth and prove too strong for the 
* powers that be.” 

orce is the governing principle 
in those nations, despotism the irre- 
pressible frost that engirdles and 
subdues them, and a desolate wil- 
derness the prospect that every- 
where opens on our view. Ireland, 
it is true, is at present exempt from 
the horrors of such an iron despot- 
ism; for this reason, the genius of 
England is adverse to everything of 
the kind. England is governed by 
a free government—a government 
under the potent influence of a free 
spirit of inquiry, a purer system of 
religion, and a beneficent desire to 
distribute the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty throughout the 
whole of her wide dominions. Eng- 
land is emancipated from the debas- 
ing trammels of Romanism, the 
upas tree under the deadly shade of 
which whatsoever is noble, pure, 
honest, and of good report, perishes 
and consumes away. The experi- 
ence of long ages of Papal usurpa- 
tion testifies to the truth of this as- 
severation, and the condition of all 
Papal nations to the present day 
has set its seal upon it. 

It would be to call in question 
the common sense of mankind if we 
believed that further proof than the 
broad facts of the history of the 
Papacy were necessary to convince 
them of its irremediable iniquity. 

In Ireland the latest manifesta- 
tion of a maleficent spirit—viz., 
Fenianism—is the product of that 
malignant animosity and envious 
ignorance, which the Romish Church 
has fostered and perpetuated from the 
beginning of her dominant apostacy. 

Vain, then, utterly vain, is it to 
ascribe the present miserable state 
of Papal Ireland to any other cause, 
all other evils are the legitimate fruit 
of this one master evil. The whole 
heart is corrupt, and remains cor- 
rupt, because the antiseptic proper- 
tiesof a pure religion are sedulous- 
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ly obstructed in their working by the 
overrulingcraft of the Romish priest- 
hood and their “ master-piece of Sa- 
tan.” The purest system of legisla- 
tion would noteradicate the evils that 
beset such a country under such an 
unwitigated curse. Nothing short of 
the regeneration of the Irish race 
will effect their emancipation, and 
rid them of the priestly despotism 
that keeps them down in the depths 
of every kind of debasement. It 
may be urged that the Romish 
priests have, from the first, set 
their face against Fenianism. Yes, 
because it is their policy to do so, 
to make credulous Protestants be- 
lieve that the leopard has changed 
his spots, and the Ethiop‘an his 
skin. The fact is Romauism has_ 
raised a devil its ministers find 
themselves unable to lay. We be- 
lieve that England will do her best 
to ameliorate the condition of Ire- 
land; but never will freedom dawn 
for her till the light of heaven has 
chased: away the Egyptian darkness 
which Rome has cast over her like 
an impenetrable pall! The sophis- 
try of men may getup a cry against 
the Government of England, and 
lay the blame of Irish discontent 
and disloyalty on its shoulders. 
But these short-sighted reformers 
and mistaken philanthropists will 
soon find their level, Tnuey may 
mislead multitudes for a season, 
stir up incendiary thoughts, and 
spread revolutionary sentiments ; 
but the fruit of their false teach- 
ings will reflect little credit on such 
propogandists, who will pass away 
at last, and be forgotten with the 
multitude of hare-brained enthu- 
siasts and impracticable theorists 
who have live and died. 

True philosophy goes to the root 
of the matter, and ascribes the oppres- 
sion and evil that desolate king- 
doms to the right source and never 
mistakes the effect for the cawse. We 
know that an evil tree cannot bring 
forth other than evil fruit ; neither 
can an evil nation bring forth a 
blessing. The ills of Ireland cannot 
be imputed to anything but an evil 
heart made inaccessible to a better 
spirit by a blasphemous and usurping 
superstition, which, in all ages, has 
been the cause of mourning, lamen- 
tation, and woe, of innumerable cala- 
mities, and wickeduess without end. 
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III. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


Evrore may now be said to be in 
a rudimentary condition, prior to its 
entire political re-construction, The 
Emperor Napoleon, not lony since, 
expressed his dissatisfaction with tlre 
existence of so many small states 
into which a large portion of that 
c ntineut is divided, and is antici- 
pating the day when a new arrange- 
ment shall be found indispensable. 
The Prussian government has ini- 
tiated the fact that such a political 
reconstruction is possible, under 
conditions that may be hereafter 
realisable. 

A confederation of powerful states, 
which Napoleon might have the 
honour of originating, and over which 
he might exercise a dominant politi- 
cal influence, seems to be the latent 
desire of his heart. The “‘ Empire 
is peace,” and it is by the arts of peace 
he would work to accomplish so great 
a revolution, and reign over the des- 
tinies of the resuscitated Roman 
Empire, with its Imperial City, and 
its ten tributary kingdoms, that are 
looming through the mists of futu- 
rity, and threatening, in due season, 
to become a potent reality. 

Napoleon and his fortunes seem 
interwoven with the destinies of the 
so-called ‘* Eternal City,”’ which may 
again become the seat of a great em- 
pire, the temporal and spiritual heads 
thereof acting in concert to establish 
their material ascendancy. ‘The re- 
cords of every day throw out in 
bolder relief the creeping shadows 
of the portentous revolution to 
which we have faintly drawn atten- 
tion. The separation of the temporal 
and spiritual power of the Papacy, 
and the delegation of the former to 
a distinct ruler, seems to be a very 
probable contingency. Napoleon the 
First endeavoured to make the Pa- 
pacy a tool of the empire, the 
spiritual power to be the lever by 
which the world should be moved. 
The present Emperor seems to be 
developing, however slowly, a simi- 
lar intention, and he has always 
professed to be destined to accom- 
plish all the abortive projects of his 
ambitious uncle. If so, we may yet 
live to see the Pope and the Emperor 


brought into harmonious ¢o-opera- 
tion for the subjugation of the world, 
not so much by violence, as by supe- 
rior diplomatic craft and skill, and 
other more potent agencies not yet 
manifest. It has ever been the pur- 
pose of the Papacy to arm the civil 
power in its own behoof, to ensure 
the predominance of its leading idea, 
the absolute supremacy of the Pope~ 
dom over all nations, peop!es, and 
tongues, to the terror of the recu- 
sants, and the fanatical delight of 
the ‘‘ faithful.” The entire history 
of the Papacy is a record of its un- 
ceasing endeavours to acquire uni- 
versal dominion, and it still dreams 
of the ultimate attainment of that 
end, At present the fortunes of 
Rome seem on the wane, but its 
unchangeable spirit is not dead 
—who kuows whether those symp- 
toms of apparent decline may not 
be prelusive to the manifesta- 
tion of another and more for- 
midable phase in the history of 
this notable and pheenix-like city. 
The aspirations of the papacy 
point to such a consummation, and 
the Book of Prophecy clearly indi- 
cates the evolution of such a change, 
that the “ words of God may be ful- 
filled.” Every day makes more 
manifest to the discerning mind the 
rapid approach of the day when 
Rome will acquire a short-lived 
triumph, and stand forth the bold 
defier of the Most High, the per- 
secutor and destroyer of His peo- 
le, the Babylonian harlot of RKeve- 
ation, with her imperial coadjutor 
(whoever that may be) and her ten 
tributary kingdoms ; for this repre- 
sents her final condition in the 
table.u of nations. 

A project has been in contempla- 
tion of uniting the Greek and 
Latin churches; the Emperor 
Napoleon is said to have originated 
the revival ot the old idea. The 
man of ideas would make both 
Churches subservient to his policy, 
that the dominating power of 
Russia may receive an unexpected 
check. The union of these two 
Churchesseemsalmost indispensable 
to the success of the Franco-Papal 
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scheme. The Patriarchate of the 
East and West is no despicable title 
to an ambitious mind. Constanti- 
nople (as the re-established seat of 
the eastern empire) and Rome, 
linked together in the bonds of 
political and ecclesiastical harmony, 
with France as their champion and 
defender, would present a formida- 
ble barrier, for a season, to Russian 
aggrandisement. ° 

These are probable eventualitics. 
The recent events that have oc- 
curred in Europe have shown the 
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tendency of the age. Everything 
seems gravitating towards centrali- 
sation. Ecclesiastical systems are 
being attracted towards each other, 
and all are threatening to find their 
centre in Rome, the maelstrom of the 
world; the mystery of iniquity is 
hurrying onward to its consum- 
mation ; the speck of cloud is in- 
creasing in size and density ; events 
will continue to follow each other in 
more rapid succession, till all things 
shall be ready for the calamitous 
retribution that must ensue. 


IV. 


SENSATIONALISM IN “‘ THE CHURCH.” 


NorwitHstTaNnpinG the progressive 
character of the present age in art, 
science, and philosophy, it is an 
age of decadence, to a great extent, 
in that which ennobles and adds 
dignity to a nation. The pursuit of 
pleasure is the order of the day. 
All classes are eager for excitement 
of some kind, on are hurried on- 
ward into the insatiable vortex of 
pleasure. 

The nobler capacities of the 
human heart are fast giving place 
to one of the most ignoble and 
ephemeral of passions. The inge- 
nuity of mankind is taxed to the 
uttermost to produce some new 
thing to please the multitude of 
pleasure-seekers. The theatre, the 
concert-room, the ball-room, and 
even the “ Church,” are all brought 
into requisition, to minister to this 
daily increasing thirst for p easure; 
not that we are averse to pleasure 
properly directed. 

As spiritual and intellectual pur- 
suits fall into neylect and disuetude, 
other passions and desires come 
into activity, and clamour for an 
unattainable satisfaction. In the 
“Church,” the love of music is 
becoming a mere sensuous accom- 
plishment, and the passion for ¢nto- 
nation is fast altering the character 
of that time-honoured institution. 

Ceremony and sound are usurping 
the place of a pure spiritual wor- 
ship ; the devotional is making way 
for the sensational, and the Gospel 
of the New Testament is lost in the 
dazzling mist of a meretricious de- 
moustration. As devotion decreased 


in powerand solemnity, the Churches 
seemed threatened with desertion, 
till sensationalism stepped in aud 
awakened a more novel, attractive, 
and congenial popularity. But the 
religion of the heart is not likely 
to find much encouragement under 
this altered state of things. 

The sensuous element has ever 
had a buaneful tendency since the 
first promulgation of the Gospel, 
and that alluring element is never 
in the ascendancy in the Church 
except during a period of spiritual 
degeneration, which now aodingnie 
is too much a merk of the present 
time. 

A mind well-balanced and rightly 
directed by the Word of Faith does 
not require the abortive aid of ex- 
traneous agencies to retain or pro- 
duce the conditivun of content which 
was the earnest endeavour of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles to ac- 
quire. Buch a mind is a living wit- 
ness to the higher pleasures, which 
surpass the evanescent enjoyments 
of a sensuous age. In the Romish 
Church we behold an example of 
hy per-sensuousness ; the Church of 
Enyland exhibits, it is true, a less 
ostentatious phase of the uuter life ; 
but both phases are the offspring 
of the same mental hallucination, 
and are utierly inadequate to excite 
the nobler emotions of the heart, 
or create a permanent inner life of 
joy —they do not minister to the 
satisfaction of the soul, but immerse 
it in a cloud of illusion and self- 
deception. We are astonished that 
so many sensible, aye, and inteilec- 
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tual minds can patiently attend 
and sit out, Sunday after Sunday, 
the monotonous intonations of the 
Church service ; yet, from genera- 
tion to generation, this kind of thing 
seems inclined to go on, if it be not 
unexpectedly brought to an abrupt 
termination, as undoubtedly it will. 
Men generally become weary of 
anything tedious and prolonged ; 
but let the most fatuous and tire- 
some element be incorporated with 
an idol of religious ceremonialism, 
and there is no amount of fatigue 
its worshippers will not undergo to 

romote its successful perpetuation. 
aes the success that has attended 
the ridiculous, oppressive, and pro- 
fane system of intoning, which now, 
like an epidemic, continues to pre- 
vail, The character of God, and of 
Christ, is protaned by its existence, 
as though such glorious impersona- 
tions of Divine Wisdom would 
hearken to stereotyped prayers of- 
fered up in a sing-song fashion, 
which mars the beauty of the solemn 
and impressive words that have 
been handed down to us, and ren- 
ders them a mockery, a delusion, 
and asnare. When will men cast 
off such a yoke of servitude and 
superstition, and betake themselves 
to the beneficent sources of true 
religion and virtue, and drink of the 
learning that abounds there, and 
live intellectually, morally, aye, and 
»hysically too ; for such is what the 
Word offers as glad tidings to all 
its faithful recipients, bidding them 
eschew the idle customs and vain 
observances of heathenism, whether 
Christianised or otherwise, and seek 
those pleasures that abide evermore. 
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We do not, however, think that 
any of the Churches of this land 
(Episcopalian or Dissenting) come 
up to the mark the Word of God 
has set for attainment; hence, we 
see none of the fruits that used to 
attend the preaching of the Apos- 
tles—the supernatural element has 
been eliminated or diligently ex- 
cluded; the result is what might 
naturally be expected: a spiritual 
and moral stagnation, a dearth of 
real knowledge, and a very marked 
departure from the faith of Jesus. 

What can such a state of things 
portend? A complete revolution in 
the whole order of events, an awak- 
ening that will ultimately lead to 
the latter-day cry, predicted in the 
Book of Ji eek :—* Truly in the 
multitude of hills and mountains 
(teacbers and preachers) there is no 
ahentiad toni in the Lord our 
God is the salvation of Israel.” 
“Our fathers have inherited lies, 
vanities, and things wherein there 
is no profit.” Men will turn from 
the broken cisterns that can hold 
no water, and leave their supporters 
to make the best of their vain bab- 
blings about apostolic succession, 
and other ecclesiastical and winis- 
terial assumptions, which have no 
basis in the Scriptures of Truth. 
Men must be emancipated from the 
grave-clothes that other men would 
fain wrap round them, and stand 
up free to walk up and down in the 
name of the Lord their God, irre- 
a of Apollos, or Cephas, or 
Wesley, or Brown, or Luther, or 
Calvin, or any other name among 
men. 


Vv. 


RITUALISM. 


Tue world’s history is disfigured 
with varied accounts of hallucina- 
tions that seem periodically to have 
possessed the world, like some in- 
explicable disease. In the pre- 
sent day the recurring epidemic has 
taken the form of ritualism. A 
perfect mania for rites and cere- 
monies, and “‘ religious” periorm- 
auces, seems to have smitten a 
large section.of the Church of Eng- 


land. The continual presence of 
that lode-star of a corrupt hu- 
manity—viz., the Church of Rome— 
seems to be exercising a magical in- 
fluence over minds feverishly ex- 
cited by aspurious religious senti- 
mentality. The pure spiritual (or 
intellectual) worship of the Apos- 
toiic age is fast Cestsiion a re- 
miniscence of the past. The Word 
of God is ceasing to operate on a 
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community that has sold its birth- 
right for a “mess of pottage,” in 
the shape of patronage, respecta- 
bility, and an entirely worldly cor- 
poreity. 

The law of gravitation operates 
between gravitating masses; clay 
cleaves to clay. Rome is lading 
herself with the “thick clay” of 
the nations ; corrupt religious sys- 
tems are settling towards Rome, as 
the natural mother and mistress of 
Apostate Churches. 

The present ritualistic movement 
is what might have been anticipated. 
Rome will reap her harvest without 
effort. The apostacy has not yet 
come to the full. 
England, being formed of disinte- 
grating materials, is continually 
giving off her substance to Rome, 
or to the image of that Babylonian 
“woman in scarlet.” Rites and 
ceremonies, and pseudo-sacraments 
are the drapery of the Puseyite 
Ecclesia, which first habiliiates it- 
self in full canonicals before com- 
mencing its precipitate Hegira to 
Rome. This flight, however, will 
be rather a gain than a loss—it is 
always better to see a man in his 
true colours than in the sombre 


garb of deception and treachery. 
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The eyes of the e of England 
will Vega to be Coed whee the 
real tendency of ritualistic formality 
is made fully manifest by the inevit- 
able result. The emissaries of Rome 
are exulting in the progress of the 
sensation] epidemic ; the sheaves of 
the golden harvest they expect are 
being formed ready to their hand. 

It is possible the heart of Eng- 
land may remain faithful to its Pro- 
testant instincts, and Rome, in the 
plenitude of her anticipations, may 
yet meet with a counter-check, that . 
will frustrate her ignoble ambition, 
and verify the fire-wrought predic- 
tion of Latimer to his martyred 
brother, that they would “kindle a 
a fire in the land that should never 
be extinguished.” We have faith 
in words uttered by such a man at 
such a moment, and believe that the 
deep-seated reverence for God and 
His word that is engraven on the 
hearts of the English ple, as a 
whole, will not succumb to the os- 
tentatious assaults of a deluded party 
of religious sentimentalists, who are 
as the chaff which the wind carries 
away, to the wheat of genuine re- 
lizion, that bringeth forth twenty, 
thirty, and a hundred-fold. 


VI. 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Ir has long been considered that 
something ought to be done to pro- 
mote the education of the children 
of the poor. The parents are too 
indifferent about education as a 
means of elevation in the social scale. 
It is therefore thought that nothing 
short of absolute compulsion will 
afford the necessary stimulus to in- 
duce the poorer classes to send their 
children to school. Nevertheless, 
we question whether the compulsory 

rinciple is in harmony with the 
idiosynerasy of the Anglo-Saxon 
mind : sad we are surprised to find 
the majority of the rulers of public 
opinion in England, have fallen so 
readily into the snare as to become 
zealous advocates of that principle 
in this exceptional instance. 

Our knowledge of human nature 
miylt furnish us with an intelligible 
reason. ‘There is a saying to the 


effect, that it is easier to spend other 
people’s money than our own; and, 
in like-manner, it is ee an 
easier thing to uphold and apply 
particular forms of legislation to 
classes of which we are not our- 
selves members. Yet it has been 
considered that ‘ class legislation ” 
was hever ular in England, nay, 
has been looked upon as an inter- 
loper that ought to be for ever ex- 
cluded from a free land, Those 
classes whom this education scheme 
more nearly concerns will not so 
readily acquiesce in the application 
of its provisious. Men do things 
very awkwardly under compulsion ; 
and in this instance they will, we 
fear, be found refractory enough to 
give the authorities a considerable 
umount of trouble in the carrying 
aut of the law. To be compelled by an 
arbitrary law to send their children 
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to school, whether they will or not, 
will appear to the parents a very 
novel and questionable mode of ac- 
tion. Unforeseen obstacles to its suc- 
cessful evolution will start up on 
every hand. Some will plead poverty, 
others an objection to sc':ool educa- 
tion altogether; some will require 
their children for their own purposes, 
others will not be forced to send 
their children to any government- 
supported school; and no one can 
say how many other inpedimenta 
may be raised up to render the act 
“of children-driving anything but a 
desirable occupation. The country 
will be deluged with fines, and the 
magistrates will have a jine time of 
it. The law of compulsion never 
did (except in cases of injustice and 
crime), and never will work well— 
its very character is to excite oppo- 
sition, when under a more pliable 
arrangement none would arise. It 
may do very well for cattle-drovers 
in their irresponsible avocations ; 
but for Englishmen to be brought 
under such a system of “ doing evil 
that good may come” is aresult that 
will be looked upon with suspicion, 
and will, we apprehend, only be sub- 
mitted to by the community under 
the practical demonstration that 
‘might is right.” You may per- 
suade an obstinate and impracticable 
boy to do as you wish with him; 
but attempt to brow-beat him into 
it, and if he does it, he does it with 
evident marks of unwillingness and 
ill-humour. It is so with children 
of a larger growth. especially among 
the uneducated classes — they will 
resist compulsion, even when em- 
ployed and brought into operation 
for their good. They do not care to be 
compelled to eat that which is good, 
and calculated to make them wise 
and well-informed ; but the wisdom 
of the serpent might overcome their 
scrupulosity, and persuade them to 
partake of what the “gods” had 
provided for their benefit. The 
Government and the press seem to 
be going beyond their favourite 
axiom :—‘‘ God helps those who help 
themselves.” Itshould now read :— 
** God helps those who are compelled 
by law to help themselves ;” for it 
is because the poorer classes will got 
put their shoulder to the wheel that 
the car of educational progress is 
impeded in its course, and posterity 
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is to be the sufferer, that the Govern- 
ment has devised the most un-En- 
glish of all modes of action to do it 
for them. The Permissive Bill can- 
= be very consistently opposed after 
this, 

The intention of the Government 
is good—we only hope it may not be 
required to repair the proverbial 
pavement of the Tariarean region. 
The ‘‘ street Arabs” are to be taken 
out of the streets, and conveyed to a 
suitable shelterage, where they may 
be educated at a nominal expense— 
the Government desires to ameliorate 
their social condition by giving them 
that which, rightly appiied, may 
prove a panacea in their future career 
—it wishes to give them that which 
thousands of grown-up persons have 
lived to deplore the want of—viz. 
the elements of education, intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious ; and it 
can only do this effectually by the 
adoption of a compulsory law—such 
is the conclusion at which it has 
arrived. National schools, Sunday- 
schools, day-schools, and all other 
educational facilities have turned out 
comparative failures : it is, therefore, 
desirable tha’ so ne other scheme of 
education be substituted. Hence Mr. 
Forster's Bill for Compulsory Edu- 
cation; if it fail, there is nothing 
else: such is the almost despairing 
ery of England. And, at a first 
glance, it does seem as though wis- 
dom had exhausted her treasury in 
this direction ; still we are not with- 
out hope that she may have stores 
of material in one of her secret cabi- 
nets to set the car of educational 
progress in motion again. Compul- 
sion indicates a sharp and sure road 
to educating the people: it is the 
sword that severs the Gordian knot, 
and saves a world of thought and la- 
bour in the outset : whether the re- 
sult will be similar to the one that 
invariably follows the ‘* penny-wise 
and pound-foolish ” policy time will 
prove. We are rather inclined to 
think it will. It is just possible 
the education car may: drive heavily 
till its wheels come off, when 
wisdom will once more he called to 
draw upon her hidden resources, 
and initiate a more acceptable plan 
of operations. We are not so much 
proclaiming our own personal ob- 
jection to the Government measure, 
as anticipating the more formidable 
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objections of those whom it more 
particularly concerns ; and few who 
are acquainted with the temper and 
disposition of the uneducated classes, 
will affirm that our fears are chime- 
rical and unfounded. We wish 
something could be done that would 
be of practical benefit to the child- 
ren of poverty and labour; but we 
must not expect even the wisest 
scheme of education to ensure more 
than a very imperfect reformation— 
there are so many hindrances, social, 
moral, and spiritual, to stand in the 
way. The whole head is sick, and 
the whole heart faint. The people are 
wearying themselves in the very fire 
for very vanity: the curse, and not 
the blessing of labour is upon them : 
they are for a prey, and none says, 
Deliver ; and for a spoil, and none 
says, Restore! and discouragement 
and apathetic indifference to mental 
processes are the legitimate fruit. 
We readily give credit to the Go- 
vernment for their meritorious en- 
deavour to grapple witha great evil, 
though we have no sanguine antici- 
pation of agreat victory as the sequel. 
he camp is, on this question, un- 
equally divided between the secular- 


ists and the religionists, the latter 


preponderating. The secularists 
are for the entire exclusion of the 
religious element: the religionists 
are of two classes, the one being in 
favour of the Bible forming part of 
the curriculum of teaching, but it is 
to be read without “word or com- 
ment” from the master; the other, 
the denominationalist, is desirous 
of retaining the liberty of indoctri- 
nating his pupils with his own 
private views of the scripture text, 
admitting the presence of a “ con- 
science clause,’’ to permit the with- 
drawal of the children of parents 
who prefer another mode of religious 
instruction. Other “diversities of 
administration ” are in existence, to 
still further divide the contending 
sects. How this chaotic see of dis- 
putants is to be appeased does not 
at present appear. Anticipated 
evils are magnified and augmented 
in number by the contending forces. 
The Church of England, say the 
Dissenters, will have it all their own 
way, and we shall lie in no place. 
Dissent must not to be allowed 
to preponderate, but it certainly 
will if its unscrupulous ideas are 
allowed to prevail, says the Church 
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of England ; while the secularists 
would put an end tothe controversy 
by the summary ejectment of the 
rival disputants altogether, and give 
the people what they call a common- 
sense and practical education, leav- 
ing their religious education to 
other sources extraneous to the 
ordin school-appliances. So 
many diversities of opinion may 
be difficult to reconcile ; but a com- 
promise will doubtless be effected that 
will partly allay the inquietude and 
alarm that have been unnecessarily 
excited. It would perhaps have been 
better if the question of religion 
had been left to the discretion of the 
schoolmaster himself, who will not 
necessarily be either a clergyman 
or a Dissenting minister. Boys, 
as arule, do not pay much attention 
to doctrinal matters, and masters 
will have enough to do to impart 
secular instruction to devote much 
time to the propounding or the 
solving of knotty points of theology; 
so, after all, there has probably been 
much ado about nothing. Never- 
theless, there should be a clause in 
the Bill,exempting the scholars from 
compulsion in the article of religion, 
provision being made for the free ex- 
ercise of an independent judgment. 

It will have nee seen that we 
are far from thinking the Govern- 
ment measure the ne plus ultra of 
perfection. We imagine a more con- 
ciliatory plan might be originated, 
that wrell induce the poorer classes 
to avail themselves of it readily and 
ey: A greater outlay might 

e required ; but we should gain a 
better return for our money, in the 
blessing we had laboured to confer. 
A project that had words like the 
following as its watchword would be 
more acceptable :—‘‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth (for education) come 
ye to the waters (of instruction), 
come ye, buy and eat, yea, buy wine 
and milk (the wine and milk of 
knowledge) without money and with- 
out price.” The purseless public 
would understand this, and hun- 
dreds would be induced (if proper 
measures were taken) to avail them- 
seves of the privilege. But if some 
should prefer to bow down their 
children with hard labour, another 
act could be extended in its opera- 
tions to protect the unproteeted 
ones from the tyranny of their 
parental task-masters. J.C. es 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND 


FROM THE YEARS 1187 TO 1870. 


Ix the latter days of the Roman em- 
pire, the chief notary of the Em- 
eror was called the Chancellor. 
is duty it was to cancel such parts 
of the imperial edicts as appeared 
to him to be contrary tolaw.! On 
the downfall of the western portion 
of the empire, the various sove- 
reigns who divided that vast inhe- 
ritance erected each his Chancery, 
where functions somewhat similar 
to those just mentioned were per- 
formed, All the modern states of 
Europe have, or have had, their 
Chanceries. In France, the Chan- 
cellor (Le Chancellier de France) 
was an officer of great power and 
dignity, whose duties were not un- 
like those which belong to the 
office of the Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain. Abolished at the 
Revolution, the office was restored 
by the First Napoleon under the 
loftier title of Arch-Chancellor of 
France. In later years, his func- 
tions have been transferred to the 
Minister of Justice. The office of 
Chancellor in the Austrian empire 
is of the highest dignity. In Rus- 
sia, too, where civilisation has been 
derived from the eastern portion 
of the Roman Empire, the Chan- 
cery has its existence, and the 
duties and the rank thereof not un- 
frequently devolve on the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. In Scotland, 
revious to the union of the two 
ingdoms in 1707, the office of 
Chancellor was similar to that of 
the present office of Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. He pre- 
sided in Parliament, was Chief 
Councillor of the Crown, Keeper of 
the Great Seal, and was head of all 
the courts. 

When the English established 
themselves in Ireland, in the reign 
of Henry II., the Government was 
constituted much on the model of 
that of England, the great officers 
of the Crown for conducting public 
affairs were (together with a Privy 
Council) the Chief Governor, the 
Lord Chancellor, and, in his absence 
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from the kingdom, such person as 
might be appointed Keeper of the 
Great Seal, and the Lord Treasurer. 
Owing to the loss of the records, we 
can point to no Chancellor of Ire- 
land of a date earlier than Stephen 
Riddell in 1186, fourteen years after 
Henry II. had received the sub- 
mission of the Irish potentates. 
The Great Seal has frequen‘ly been 
committed to a special officer, called 
the Lord Keeper, and, not un- 
frequently, to several commission- 
ers, to whom were confided the 
powers of the Lord Chancellor, and 
who were appointed for hearing and 
determining causes in Chancery. 
The ancient manner of appointing 
the Chancellor was by hanging the 
Great Seal about his neck. He 
takes precedence in Ireland (strange 
to say), after the Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain.? All patents, 
commissions, and warrants are pe- 
rused by him, and sealed, or can- 
celled, as he judges them bene- 
ficial or otherwise. In virtue of 
his office, he is member of the 
Privy Council, which he attends 
without summons. The appoint- 
ment of all the justices of the peace 
throughout thekingdom is entrusted 
to him ; in him, also, is vested the 
guardianship of all infants, lunatics, 
and idiots. For the discharge of 
these several duties he receives a 
salary of £8000, with a retiring 
pension of £4000 a-year. In times 
of remote antiquity, the salary was 
nothing to what it now is. Ralph, 
Bishop of Norwich, who was Chan- 
cellor in 1237, had an annual salary 
of 60 marks, equivalent to £40. 
Rozer Outlaw, in 1335, had 
£106 13s. 4d. per annum; and so 
on, the salary has been steadily 
advancing, until it has reached the 
resent figure. The first Chancel- 
or, of whom any record exists, was : 

yt) SrerpHen Rippkt, a.pd. 1186. 
—He was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland while His Majesty 
was sojourning at Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy. It was during the Chan- 
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cellorship of Riddel that the earliest 
attempt at introducing into this 
country the common law of Eng- 
land with the barbarous Norman 
custom of primogeniture, wager of 
battle, &c., was made. Previous 
to this time the Brehon laws were 
in full forceip Ireland. ‘‘ The state 
of society was patriarchal, and 
chiefly pastoral,' and strongly re- 
sembled that of the Israelites of old 
in their institutions; the land be- 
longing to each sept was divided 
into common pasture lands, com- 
mon tillage lands, private demesne 
lands, and the demesne lands of the 
tribe. Each member of the sept 
had the right of pasture for his 
cattle upon the common pasture 
lands. The share he received of 
the common tillage lands depended 
-upon the number of cattle he pos- 
sessed. Perhaps the strangest of 
their institutions to modern eyes is 
this fact, that annually the common 
tillage lands were sovdistetbatiod, b 
hotch-potch, as it might be called, 
to each member of the sept, in pro- 
portion to the number of his cattle. 
his peculiarity, however,will be in- 
telligible if we recollect that the 
rights of the members of the tribe 
were considered paramount, those of 
the ordinary individual member quite 
subordinate. The demesne lands of 
the tribe were assigned for the sup- 
ort of the chief, the chief-elect or 
anist, the Brehons or judges, and 
the bards and doctors. The sept at 
large then possessed the indetfea- 
sible property in all the lands occu- 
ee by it. Nor were they liable to 
e ejected from their lands, for the 
chief tookas his tribute only a TITHE 
of the increase of the cattle, which 
he was bound himself to levy at 
certain seasons. In the demesne 
lands of the tribe, however, the 
chief, the Tanist, the Brehon, the 
bard, and the doctor, had life in- 
terests, of which the reversion lay 
to their successors, who were usu- 
ally members of their own family. 
The chief was usually elected before 
the death of his predecessor, and 
usually belonged to the same family. 
The rule was that the eldest of the 
candidates, if not incapacitated by 
age, should have the preference, 
the brother being commonly chosen 
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instead of the son, and the son 
rather than the nephew. His reve- 
nue arose from the tithe of the in- 
crease of the flocks, and from the 

roceeds of his demesne lands. He 

ad also certain rights of entertain- 
ment for himself and household, a 
stated times, in the houses of his 
tenants. These rights were some- 
times commuted for an equivalent 
in tribute ; but enough was claimed 
to bring into disrepute these great 
Irish exactions, as they were called, 
of Coyne, Livery, Bonaght, &c. 

“ The land owners below the rank 
of chieftain held their laws by a pe- 
culiar tenure. On the decease of @ 
proprietor, instead of an equal par- 
tition among his children, us in the 
gavelkind of English law, the chief 
of the sept, according to the gene- 
rally-received explanation, made, or 
was entitled to make, a fresh divi- 
sion of all the lands within his dis- 
trict, allotting to the heirs of the 
deceased a portion of the integral 
territory along with the other mem- 
bers of the tribe. It seems impos- 
sible to conceive that these parti- 
tions were renewed on every death 
of one of the sept, but they are 
asserted to have at least taken place 
so frequently as to produce a con- 
tinual change of possession. The 
policy of this custom, doubtless, 
sprung from too jealous a solicitude 
as to the excessive inequality of 
wealth, and from the habit of look- 
ing on the tribe as one family of 
occupants, not wholly divested of 
its original right by the necessa 
allotment of lands to particular cul- 
tivators. It had some degree of 
analogy to the institution of the year 
of jubilee in the Mosaic code; and 
what may be thought more imme- 
diate, was exactly similar to the rule 
of succession which is laid down in 
the ancient law of Wales. 

* As to what we may call the Statute 
law of the old Irish nation, it is not 
certain whether the enactments were 
decreed by a general assembly, or by 
the local chiefs independently. The 
manuscripts which we have of them 

rofess to be but transcripts and col- 

ections, and continually refer to 
similar compilations of older date. 
One of the most striking circum- 
stances of these laws is, that al- 
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though coined money was undoubt- 
edly known in Ireland at the time of 
their compilation, and the chiefs 
were required to pay tribute in 
metal to their superior lord, the 
dealings of the mass of the people 
were calculated by the standard of 
living money. Cattle were, accord- 
ingly, classified and used as equiva- 
lents of money.” I need not men- 
tion to the readers of the Dustin 
Universery Magazine, “ that this 
was the almost universal method 
of exchange used by those na- 
tions of antiquity of which we 
have any definite knowledge. The 
very word pecunia itself shows by its 
root-word that cattle had, amongst 
the Romans, the same secondary 
use tlrat they had amongst ourselves. 
The same device of using cattle as a 
medium of exchange was practised 
in England even in the eleventh 
century. Selden tells us that 
‘pounds and shillings were not 
abundant in England in 1004, but 
paid in truck and cattle.” Another 
reason for this use of cattle in Ire- 
land was, that there, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, each member of 
the sept obtained his share of the 
common tillage lands in proportion 
to the number of cattle he possessed. 
Every addition to the number of a 
man’s cattle was, therefore, a virtual 
increase to his power of obtaining 
a share of the land. This method of 
calculating the value of land and 
cattle was the origin of the expression, 
**so much land as follows so many 
cows.” A fine, therefore, levied on 
aman s cattle, inflicted upon him the 
most severe penalty, inasmuch as it 
not only deprived him immediately 
of the cattle, but also lessened his 
claim to a share at the next annual 
division of the common tillage lands. 
The standard of value settled upon 
was three cows, and was called a 
cumhal. Itis not explained, how- 
ever, why three should have been 
chosen as the number. 

“The law relating to crimes, also, 
was similar to that in use amongst 
other ancient nations ; it was, indeed, 
an improvement on that law which 
commanded that an eye should be 
given for an eye, and a tooth. fora 
tooth. It is not disputed that the 
lex talionis did at one time hold in 
Ireland, but we are informed that 
Feidhlimedh Reachtomhar, — sur- 


named the Law Giver, in the 
second century, altered that into 
a system of punishment by fine, 
Certain heinous crimes, such as 
murder, still remained punishable 
by death, as they are even now. 
Lesser offences, however, were pun- 
ished by the Brehon laws with fines 
strictly proportioned to their enor- 
mity. This fine was called an eric, 
and the same term was used for 
rents, &c. These fines, as I have 
said, varied in proportion to the rank 
of the wrong-doer. Thus an offence 
for which persons of the lowest posi- 
tion wae have been fined at one 
cumhal, would be visited upon a 
boaairegh, or wealthy farmer, bya fine 
of two cumhals ; upon a petty chief, 
by a fine of three anda half cumhals ; 
and upon a righ, or local lord, by a 
fine of seven cumhals. In the case of 
a robbery, if the thief could not be dis- 
covered, the holder of the stolen goods 
was obliged to pay the eric. These 
punishments were usually strictly en- 
forced, and thus we see that our na- 
tional poet had stronger grounds than 
those merely of poetic fancy, when he 
told the story in verse, of the beauti- 
ful maiden who traversed our island 
from end to end in perfect safety, 
although she was bedecked with 
gems both rich and rare. 

“The custom of exacting a fine as 
compensation for a crime was com- 
mon to all semi-civilised nations. 
Sir W. Blackstone shows that the 
appeal for murder in England, 
which was finally abolished in 1819, 
by 59 Geo. IIT., chap. 46, was simi- 
lar to the eric fine for murder in 
the Brehon laws. This ‘ appeal for 
murder,’ too, of the English, had 
its origin in those times when a 
pecuniary satisfaction, called were- 
gild, was constantly paid to the 
party injured, or his relations, to 
expiate enormous offences, 

‘** Another peculiar custom was 
that of fosterage. According to 
the law every member of the no- 
bility was bound to send his sons to 
foster with some member of the 
commonalty. It was also provided 
that none but fosterers could claim 
the full eric. There was a regular 
foster-fee, payable at intervals, while 
the child was with his foster parents. 
Part of the law on the subject was, 
that during the minority of the child 
the foster-father was bound to pay 
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one-half of his fines. In return, the 
foster-child was bound to protect 
the persons who had brought him 
up. He was also bound to pay the 
fines incurred by his foster-mother. 
Another law, in relation to doctors, 
enacted that their fees should be 
proportioned to the rank of the pa- 
tient and the nature of the com- 
plaint. It was also held that no 
fees should be paid unless a cure 
was effected. I do not know whe- 
ther the medical profession of the 
present day would care to practise 
under the same obligations, but I 
am inclined to think that our an- 
cestors were wise in their genera- 
tion. On the other hand, the fees 
seem to have been sufficiently large, 
and as the method of treatment 
must necessarily have been less 
scientific than at present, and the 
habits of life more simple, perhaps 
deaths did not occur so frequently 
from disease as at present. Fourteen 
cumhals, or forty-two cows, for ex- 
ample, was the fee for curing a 
bishop or local chief, while the 
health and bodily welfare of a mem- 
ber of the lowest rank of the tribe 
was valued at six cows. 

“* A great peculiarity of the Celtic 
laws was, that the original right of 
administering justice did not exist. 
We do not find the judges or Bre- 
hons could summon offenders before 
them. They could not decide with- 
out the submission of the parties. 
The method of procuring this sub- 
mission was rathercomplicated. It 
was called the law of distress, and, 
as it forms the subject of the volume 
of the Brehon laws already pub- 
lished, and is explained simply in 
the introduction, I shall detail it 
here. Distress appears to have been 
the universal remedy by which 
rights were vindicated and wrongs 
redressed, The plaintiff or creditor, 
having first given the proper notice, 
proceeded, in the case of a defend- 
ant not of chieftain grade, to dis- 
train. If, however, the defendant 
were a person of chieftain grade, it 
was necsssary, not only to give 
notice, but also ‘to fast upon him.’ 
This fasting upon him consisted in 
going to his residence, and waiting 
there for a certain time without 
food. If the plaintiff did not, within 
a certain time, receive satisfaction 
for his claim, or a pledge therefor, 
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he forthwith, accompanied by a law 

agent, witnesses, and others, seized 

his distress. The distress, when 

seized, was, in certain cases, liable 

to a ‘stay’ (anadh), which was a 

period, varying according to fixed 

rules, during which the debtor re- 

ceived back the distress, and re- 

tained it in his own keeping, the 

creditor having a lien upon it. Such 

a distress was a ‘ distress with time’ 

(athgabhai ar fut), but under certain 

circumstances, and in particular 

cases, an ‘immediate distress,’ (¢ud 
athgabhail) was made, the peculiarity 
of which was, that during the fixed ‘ 
period of the stay, the distress 
was not allowed to remain in the 
debtor’s possession, but in that of 
the creditor, or in one of the re- 
cognised greens or pounds. 

“Tf the debt was not paid by the 
end of the stay, the creditor took 
away the distress, and put it into a 
pound. He then served notice of 
the distress on the debtor whom he 
had distrained, letting him know 
where what was distrained was im- 
pounded. The distress remained in 
the pound a certain period, fixed 
according to its nature (‘dithim,’ 
translated ‘ delay in the pound,’ is 
the name of this period), and the 
expense of feeding and tending ran 
against the distress, and was pay- 
able out of it, for this period. At 
the end of the delay in pound, 
the forfeiting time (lobadh) began 
to run, during which the distress 
became forfeited at the rate of three 
‘seds’ per day, until entirely for- 
feited. If the entire value of the 
distress thus forfeited was exactly 
equal to the original debt and the 
subsequent expenses, the debt was 
liquidated ; if it was less than this, 
a second distress was taken for the 
difference, and if more, the surplus 
was returned. All this presses 
was managed by the party himself, 
or his law agent, with the several 
witnesses of the various steps, and 
other necessary parties. 

“ But if, instead of allowing his 
cattle to go to the pound, the debtor 
gave a sufficient pledge (gell)—e.9,, 
his son or some article ot value—to 
the creditor that he would, within a 
certain time, try the right to the 
distress by law, the creditor was 
bound to receive such pledge. If 
he did not go to law, as he under- 
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took, the pledge became forfeited 
for the original debt. 

** Although, as I have said, the 
land was held to be the property of 
the tribe in common, there were 
certain individuals who retained 
possession of demesne lands during 
their life, in consideration of their 
position and services in the com- 
munity, such were the Chief, the 
Brehon, the Tanist, and the Bard. 
The lands held by these individuals 
not being, as were the common til- 
lage lands, liable to yearly redis- 
tribution in hotch-potch, were per- 
manently and carefully fenced in. 
The property in these demesne lands 
was held sacred, and trespass upon 
them was very severely punished, 
as was, indeed, every breach of the 
slender rights of private property 
permitted by the customs of the 
nation. Thus we find in the ‘ Sean- 
chas Mor,’ that there was a ‘dis- 
tress of three days for cutting thy 
wood, burning thy land, for injury 
caused by thy stakes, for thy plough- 
ed land, for thy weir, for infringing 
thy privilege, tor scaring thy horses, 
for carrying off thy pet animals, for 
drying in thy kiln, for grinding in 
thy mill, for taking possession of 
thy house, for stripping it, for burn- 
ing it, for opening it.’ There was 
also a distress for breaking a fence 
to let cows into land. A distress 
of one day was enacted for neglect- 
ing to make the fence which should 
stand the corn fields and the grass 
fields. There was also a distress of 
ten days for dividing the land of the 
tribe.” 

Such is a brief outline of the legal 
owe that prevailed universally in 

reland at the close of the twelfth 
century. 

** These Brehon laws were nomin- 
ally supplanted by the feudal laws 
in 1172, when some of the Irish 
chieftains and the Norman settlers 
took the oath of allegiance to Henry 
II., and agreed to hold their lands of 
him by feudal tenure. It was not 
likely, however, that a code of laws 
which had penetrated the whole social 
system of a country, and to which the 
natives were attached, could be re- 
moved frum its supremacy over their 
minds and actions by the mere desire 
of a foreign king, especially as the 
poyer of the latter was never sufli- 
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ciently strong in the country to up- 
hold his own authority, even over his 
born subjects ; so we find for man 

centuries there was a continual col- 
lision between the two systems. 
Within the Pale the feudal system 
obtained, beyond it the Brehon laws, 
while on the borders the unfortunate 
inhabitants suffered from the worst 
features of both. Down to the seven- 
teenth century, statutes innumerable 
were passed, in vain, to compel obe- 
dience to the English laws. By some 
of these a practical illustration of 
‘killing no murder’ was given. As 
Henry II. had stipulated with the 
inhabitants of this country to allow 
them to use their own laws, the Irish 
were consequently held to be beyond 
the pale of justice; they were re- 
garded as aliens, at the best, some- 
times as enemies, by the English 
courts ; so that it was not deemed 
felony to kill one of the Irish race, 
unless he had conformed to the En- 
glish law. Five septs, to which the 
royal families of Ireland belonged— 
the O’Neals, O’Connors, O’Briens, 
O’Mologhlins, and MacMurroughs— 
however, had the special immunity 
of being within the protection of the 
law, and it was felony to kill one of 
them. We find in Hallam that these 
slight inconveniences were so much 
felt, that in 1273 some small num- 
ber of septs, dwelling among the 
Norman colony, applied to be admit- 
ted to live by their law, and offered 
8000 marks for the favour. The let- 
ter of Edward I. to the justiciary in 
Ireland on this is characteristic of his 
wisdom and rapaciousness. He is 
satisfied of the expediency of grant- 
ing the request, provided it can be 
done with the consent of the prelates 
and nobles in Ireland, and directs the 
justiciary, if he can obtain that con- 
currence, to agree with the petitioners 
for the highest fine he can obtain, 
and for a body of good and stout sol- 
diers. But this consent of the aris- 
tocracy was withheld. Excuses were 
made to evade the king’s desire. It 
was wholly incompatible with their 
systematic encroachments on their 
Irish neighbours to give them the 
safeguard of the kiug’s writ for their 
possessions. The Irish renewed their 
application more than once, both 
to Edward I. and Edward III. They 
found the same readiaess in the 
English court; they sank at home 
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ken in’ Ireland was the beau- 
tiful dialect of Celtic still pre- 
served as identical with the Gaelic 
of Scotland. Of the easy pliancy of 
the Irish adjectives to those kindred 
forms of compound adjectives in 
which the Greek, especially that of 
Homer, abounds, the remains of our 
ancient poetry furnish copivus illus- 
trations.? Returning from our di- 
gression, the next Chancellor of whom 
we have any account is,— 

(2.) Jonn pve Worcuizy, who» 
A.D. 1219, was appointed Chancellor 
by Henry ITI. 

(3.) Fromunp Le Brun, a.D., 
1230—elevated to this dignity by 
Hubert de Burgh, the ablest and most 
virtuous minister that Henry ITI. 
ever possessed. *—-Le Brun was de- 
scended from Brown, whose name 
stands fiftieth on the roll of Battle 
Abbey. He died a few months after 
his appointment, leaving several 
children, one of whom took holy 
orders and became afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland ; his other sons 
established themselves in various 
parts of the country, and from them 
are descended several of the leading 
families of Brown, now existing in 
Ireland. 


(4.) Ratpn Nevitte, BisHor or 
CHICHESTER, 4.D. 1230, who in 
early life entered the Church, then the 
sure road to preferment, was soon 
appointed Dean of Lichfield, Chan- 
cellor of the See of Chichester, and 
Vice-Chancellor of England while 
Richard de Narcesco, bishop of 
Durham, was Lord Chancellor of that 
country. The Vice-Chancellor soon 
won the royal favour, by taking part 
with the King against the Barons of 
Runnymede. The Lord Chancellor, 
on the other hand, used all his power 
in wringing from the Crown that 
charter. In 1226, backed by Hubert 
de Burgh, De Neville entirely super- 
seded the Chancellor in all his func- 
tions. It is worth recording, that 
in a letter which he had previously 
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written to De Narcesco, he had the 
boldness to address him simply as 
Bishop of Durham, completely 
omitting to recognise him as his 
superior ; and Chancellor Narcesco, 
indignant at such unparalleled pre- 
sumption, wrote to him this sharp 
rebuke: “ Richard, by the grace of 
God, Bishop of Durham, Chancellor 
of our Lord the King, to his beloved 
Ralph de Neville, Dean of Lichfield, 
greeting: It is marvellous in our 
eyes, and it must be a subject of 
pean astonishment, that in your 
etters you have omitted to address 
us by our title of ‘ Chancellor,’ since 
you must be well aware that we were 
solemnly appointed to that office, 
and that, by God’s grace, we are 
resolved to enjoy its powers and pre- 
eminence. Know, then, that in let- 
ters with which we have been lately 
favoured, by our Lord the Pope and 
several of his cardinals, they have all 
saluted us by the title you suppress, 
and you are bound to follow, or rather 
to worship, their footsteps. Be ad- 
vised, then, by us, for the future to act 
a discreet part, and, having a proper 
respect for others, when you write to 
them to give them appellations of 
honour to which they are entitled.” 
This rebuke, however, had little effect 
upon the Vice-Chancellor, who con- 
tinued to address his superior in the 
samecontemptuousmanner. De Nar- 
cesco, enraged at this long-continued 
disrespect, appealed to the Crown, 
and, in the end, failing to obtain re- 
dress, resigned the seals. Ralph 
Neville, in 1227, was appointed to 
succeed him with a grant of the 
office for life, which grant Parliament 
afterwards confirmed. In 1230, he 
was also created Lord Chancellor of 
Treland; and in 1233 Henry III. 
*¢ granted and confirmed for himself 
and his heirs to Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, his Chancellorship of Ireland.” 
In the year 1234, the King sent a 
writ to Maurice Fitzgerald, Lord 
Justice of Ireland, reciting the ap- 
intment of De Neville to the 
ast-mentioned dignity, and direc- 
ting that Geoffry de Turville, a re- 
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nowned lawyer, and ‘‘a priest of the 
Holy Roman Church, should act is 
Vice-Chancellor.” Not long after this, 
De Neville’s power at court began to 
wane, and a circumstance soon oc- 
curred which hastened his fall. The 
see of Winchester had become vacant, 
and the King’s half-brother was put 
in nomination ; but the monks, with 
whom lay the power of returning 
three names to the Pope, presented 
as dignissimus, Ralph de Neville ; 
thereupon the king’s indignation 
all bounds : he bitterly re- 
roached the Chancellor, whom he 
eee to hi ems and oon 

e peemeeee O e great . 
His banishment was of short dura- 
tion, for Hubert de Burgh, who had 
been sometime in disgrace, and who, 
as we have said, was the bishop's 

tron, had been restored to power. 

e Neville was once more taken into 
the favour of his sovereign, and 
resumed his seat in the Court of 
Chancery. This haughty and am- 
bitious prelate did not long enjoy his 
restoration to power, as he died in 
Nov., 1244, having filled the office 
of Chancellor of Ireland from 1232 
to 1235, and during all that time he 
never set his foot once on the Irish 
shores.' 

(5.) a.p. 1235. Anan pg Sanota- 
FIDEsucceeded this year tothe office ; 
he appointed as his Vice-Chancellor, 
Robert Luttrel, Treasurer of St. 
Patrick's, Dublin,? of whom next— 

(6.) a.p. 1236. — Ropert vez 
Lurreet,? Treasurer of Saint 
Patrick’s. 

(7.) a.v. 1237. — Gurorfrey D1 
TurviLte, Archdeacon of Dublin, 
had previously, as we have seen, 
from 1232 to 1245, served as Vice- 
Chancellor to Ralph, Bishop of 
Chichester, was created Lord Trea- 
surer of Ireland in 1234, and Lord 
Chancellor in 1237; an office that 
he held for a few months only. In 
1244, he was consecrated Bishop of 
Ossory, in which see he built an 
episcopal palace, where he died, full 
of honours, at an advanced old 
age.‘ 
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(8.) a.D. 1237.—Ratrn, Bisnor 
or Norwicu, was appointed Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, an office 
he held for eight years. In 1245, 
he resigred the seals, and in 1249 
was re-appointed. In 1256 he was 
elected by the Chapter of St. 
Patrick’s, of which church he was 
a canon, to the archbishopric of 
Dublir. Mathew Paris states, that 
he was a witty, pleasant com- 
panion, who loved good cheer; 
that in his youth he spent the 

reater part of his time in the 

ing’s court, rather than in the 
schools where the liberal arts are 
taught; he was elected by the 
canons, Archbishop of Dublin, but 
that election was set aside by the 
Court of Rome, and the electors re- 
proved for choosing a man alto- 
gether secular and worldly. He 
continued to fill the office of Chan- 
cellor from his restoration in 1249 
until 1259.5 

(9.) a.D. 1245. — Witnan Wi1- 
warp. — Little is known of this 
Chancellor. He continued in office 
for four years. He endeavoured to 
curb the power of the Geraldines, 
who now, for the first time, acted 
independently of the royal autho- 
rity, and who, thenceforward, for 
centuries made war and peace at 
their own discretion. Wilward was 
succeeded, as we have seen, by 
Ralph, Bishop of Norwich.® 

(10.) a.v. 1259. — Fromunp Lz 
Bruny, son of the Le Brunn, second 
Lord Chancellor, was Chancellor 
for four-and-twenty years. In 1279 
he was elected by the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Patrick’s to be Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in opposition to 
Wilham, chosen by the prior and 
convent of the Holy Trinity (now 
Christ Church Cathedral) ; both the 
elections were annulled by Nicholas 
ILL., the then Pope.’ 

(1L.) a.p. 1283. — WaLTER DE 
FuLeuen ; appointed by Edward I. 

(12.) ap. 1285. — Wittiam De 
BEAUCLERC. 

(13.) a.v. 1292. — THomas Can- 
toc, Bishor or Emty, was born in 
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England; became Chancellor in 
1292 ; held the office for one year ; 
was again appointed in 1295, and 
was consecrated Bishop of Kmly in 
1306. His consecration took place in 
Christ Church, Dublin, in presence 
of vast numbers of the nobility and 
clergy ; all of whom he feasted with 
amagnificence unheard-of in those 
times. During Cantoc’s Chancel- 
lorship, an accidental fire broke out 
in St. Mary’s Abbey, when the re- 
cords of ages were consumed; an 
irreparable loss, which is even now 
felt, perhaps, more deeply than at 
any time of its unhappy occur- 
rence. This national calamity is 
thus noticed in the Patent Rolls :— 
“Be it remembered, that all the 
Rolls of Chancery of Ireland were, 
at the time Master Thomas Can- 
toc was Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, in the 28th year of King 
Edward (4.p. 1307) son of King 
Henry III., destroyed by an acci- 
dental fire in the Abbey of the 
Blessed Virgin, near Dublin, at 
any time when the abbey was burnt 
down, except two rolls of the same 
year.” nese two Rolls, one of 
them called Antquissime litere pa- 
tentes, which contain several in- 
teresting charters and muniments 
of an historical nature, are yet in 
existence, and in the custody of the 
Master of the Rolls. The loss of 
the records, however, is somewhat 
supplied by several earlier contem- 
orary and later writers; by Cam- 
Coan Regan, the abbot Benedict ; 
and also by documents in the Tower 
of London, by Prynne, Kymer, and 
the decretal epistles of Pope In- 
nocent IIL, by the crede mihi, 
Alans Registry, the Black Book of 
Christ Church, and the Red Book 
of the Exchequer, which was com- 
piled in the reign of Edward I., by 
the status Saccarii, which treats of 
the officers of the Exchequer, their 
emoluments, duties, and business. 
Called to Rome, Cantoe was forced 
to resign the seals in 1293; but, 
resuming them on his return in 
1295, he remained in office for 
twelve years, and died in 1308.' 
(14.) ap. 1293.— Watrer DE 
THokNBERG, chantor of St Patrick’s. 
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(15.) a.D. 1294—Apam DE Wop- 
INGTON, 


(16.) a.p. 1307.— Ricnarp DE 
Beresrorp had long filled high 
offices in the State ; , me the ten 
years he was Chancellor, events of 
the gravest importance occurred. 
O’Neil, King of Ulster, addressed a 
remonstrance to thesovereign Pontiff, 
John XXII., setting forth the in- 
tolerable grievances which the coun- 
try had suffered under the English 
yoke, and informing his holiness, as 
the fact was, that in order to obtain 
the entire liberation of their count; 
he had invited over the gallant Ed- 
ward Bruce, brother of Robert Bruce, 
then King of Scotland, to free his 
country. The Pope, on obtaining 
reliable information, administered a 
sharp rebuke to the King. Edward 
Bruce readily accepted the invitation, 
and arrived on 26th of May 1315, at 
Larue, with an expedition of three- 
hundred sail, from which an army 
of six-thousand men were disem- 
barked. Thousands from all sides 
flocked to his standard—consterna- 
tion was spread through the Pule. 
A council was summoned to meet in 
Dublin, which was attended by the 
Justiciary, the Lord Chancellor, the 
red-Earl of Ulster, and others. 
Forthwith an army was raised in 
Connaught, great inducements were 
held out, and hundreds enlisted 
themselves in the Anglo-Norman 
army. The patents of these years. 
sealed by De Beresford, are filled 
with the names of persons whe 
obtained, in consideration of their 
joining the English army, extensive 
grants of land. The Karl of Ulster 
having thus raised a powerful army, 
marched northwards on the river 
Bann, where he was joined by the 
Lord Chancellor, with the Leinster 
army. On the 10th of September, 
1315, a great battle was fought at 
Connor, in the County of Antrim, 
when the Anglo Normans were rout- 
ed, and William De Burgo, the 
Earl’s brother, with several Enylish 
knights, taken prisoners. After the 
battle of Connor, the red-Karl fled 
to Connaught without a vestige 
of an army, and De Beresford return- 
ed to Dublin, leaving Edward Bruce, 
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who had then been-proclaimed king 
of Ireland, in the possession of the 
ter portion of Ulster. The Earl 
imself was suspected in the succeed- 
ing years of leaning towards Bruce, 
a suspicion notaltogether groundless, 
when it is remembered that his 
daughter Ellen, in the same year, was 
married to Robert Bruce, King of 
Scotland. After numberless engage- 
ments the tide of success once more 
turned in favour of the English. 
Bruce was killed at the battle of 
Faughard, on the 14th of October, 
1318, and the hopes of the Irish 
were again clouded—Richard de 
Beresford, having retained the seals 
during those troubled times, died at 
an advanced old age, in the year 
1317. 

(17.) a.D. 1317.—Wituram Firz- 
Joun, ARCHBISHOP OF CASHEL, 
who had previously been canon of 
the Cathedral of Kilkenny, was con- 
secrated, in 1303, Bishop of Ossory. 
In 1317, a vacancy having occurred 
in the see of Cashel, the dean and 
the greater part of the canons elected 
as dignissimus, one John McConnell, 
bishop of Cork, while the remaining 
ae of the canons presen 

homas 0’ Lonchy, as best suited for 
this high office. The Pope, how- 
ever, set both candidates aside, 
and appointed, on the Ist of April, 
1317, William Fitz-John to the 
Archbishopric. Edward II., on the 
10th of July following, elevated him 
to the Chancellorshir of Ireland. On 
the 6th March, 1318, he was consti- 
tuted Deputy-Governor-General of 
the country, at asalary of £500 a 
year, during the temporary absence 
of the Lord-Justice, which office he 
filled until the 8th of October follow- 
ing. The most reverend Chan- 
cellor resigned the seals in 1321, 
and died on the 15th September, 
1326. 

(18.) Roczr Ovurtaw, Prior or 
KitmainnHamM, aD. 1321.— The 
Priory of Kilmainham, one of the 
grandest monasteries in Europe, 
was situated where the Royal Hos- 
pital now stands. Founded by 
Strongbow for the Knights Tem- 
plars, the hospital passed, on the 
suppression of that illustrios order 
by the Pope, in 1307, to the 
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Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
better known by the name of the 
Knights of Malta. The Templars, 
from their foundation to their fall, 
were a military order, their mission 
being to plant the Cross in the 
Holy City of Jerusalem, and to win 
back from the infidels the holy 
places of the East. Their feats of 
arms and deeds of valour in the 
cause of the Christian faith has 
been a fruitful theme for romances 
in every country in the world. 
Corrupted by worldly grandeur, 
the order, which possessed nine 
thousand princely convents in Eu- 
rope, in one hour fell by a decree 
of. the Pope, who granted their 

ossessions to the Knights of St. 
ree of Jerusalem, who were also 
known as the Hospitallers, and 
who, as their very name be- 
tokens, were not in their incep- 
tion a military order. Following 
in the wake of the Templars, their 
mission was to supply hospitals for 
the wounded in the field of battle : 
departing by degrees from their 
first rule, they learned to keep and 
to defend, at the point of the lance, 
the possessions they had won for 
their hospitals. Throwing off their 
Soe te character, at length the 

nights became the most illustri- 
ous defenders of the Church, and 
were enriched, on the suppression 
of the Templars, by the grants of 
several commanderies and lesser 
houses in Europe. 

Outlaw—or, as it is also spelt, 
Utlagh—Prior of the Hospital of 
Kilmainham, was constituted Lord 
Treasurer of Ireland in 1318, and 
Lord Chancellor in 1321, which 
office he held until 1325, when he 
was succeeded by Archbishop Bick- 
nor. In 1326he resumed the seals, 
and granted, in the same year, an 
annuity of twenty shillings to an 
eminent lawyer named Nicholas de 
Ross for defending the rights of the 
hospital in the ecclesiastical courts. } 
The Prior had many important 
offives cast upon him. In 1327 he 
he was Lord Justice, and in 1329 
Lord-Deputy. His government 
was signalised by the reconciliation 
he effected between the Desmonds 
and the Le Poers, aided by the De 
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Burghos.' Though the dissensions 
between those contending parties 
seemed of the most deadly nature, 
yet the quarrel, in its commence- 
ment, was unworthy of notice. 
Poer called Fitzgerald a “‘ rhymer,” 
and for this insult torrents of blood 
flowed on either side. The wisdom, 
at length, of Prior Outlaw, brought 
about a reconciliation. The haughty 
chiefs learned to forget their differ- 
ences, and “though it was the sea- 
son of Lent, 1328, so great was the 
satisfaction it gave, that the event 
was celebrated by grand banquets 
in Dublin, the Bending: giving 
their feast in St. Patrick’s Church.” 
In 1330 the Prior resigned the 
Chancellorship, he being unequal to 
the burden of holding at the same 
time the two great offices of the 
State. Continuing in the higher 
post of Lord Deputy until 1321, he 
Was again restored to his seat in 
the Chancery in 1332. In 1334 he 
resigned, when he was again selected 
to be Lord-Deputy. His subsequent 
career appears to have been per- 
petually taking office and resigning. 
In 1337 he gave place to the Bishop 
of Hereford, in the following year 
was restored, then resigned, then 
re-appointed in 1339, and in 1340 
died in the service of the Church 
and of his country. His prudence 
and his learning have been praised 
ty the annalists of those times. 

riar Clynne states that “he was a 

rudent and upright man, who, by 

is care, and the special favour of 
the king, procured many lands, 
churches, and rents, for his or- 
der.”? 

(19.) a.p. 1825.—ALEXANDER DE 
Bickror, AgcusisHor or Dustin. 
—This Chancellor had previously, 
from 1307 to 1309, filled the office 
of Lord Treasurer. A vacancy 
having occurred in the see of Dub- 
lin, two names were put forward ; 
one of the Cathedrals, St. Patrick’s, 
supporting Walter de Thornberg, 
and the other, the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, now Christ Church, 
declaring for De Bicknor, who was 
descended from an English family 
of great antiquity. Walter’s elec- 
tion having been confirmed by the 
Holy See, he took shipping for 
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France ; where the Pope, who then 
resided at Avignon, held his court. 
The night of his departure a great 
storm arose, and the vessel, with 
all hands on board, was lost. No 
obstacle then presenting itself, De 
Bicknor was consecrated Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. In the same 
year, on the return to his diocese, 
Pope John XXII. instructed him 
to excommunicate Edward Bruce 
and his several followers, if he did 
not render satisfaction for the ra- 
vages and burning of churches, 
committed by him throughout the 
kingdom. In 1318 De Bicknor 
was appcinted Lord Justice, and 
was summoned on the 10th of 
November, in the same year, to 
attend a Parliament at Lincoln, 
the Archbishop of Dublin having, 
in right of certain two manors in 
England (Penkerey and Timothan) 
conferred by King John upon them, 
the privilege of sitting in the Eng- 
lish Parliaments. A university was 
founded in 1320 by the Archbishop, 
which soon, however, dwindled 
away. About this time, negotiations 
of a delicate nature were intrusted 
to De Bicknor, in relation to a 
roposed marriage between the 
cing’s eldest son, afterwards Ed- 
ward III., and the daughter of the 
King of Arragon- The Archbishop 
was not, however, destined to enjoy 
the unioterrupted sunshine of royal 
favour. The Castle of La Royalle, 
in Aquitaine, was in 1324 besieged 
by the French army; this fortress, 
which it was considered might have 
held out, surrendered by his advice. 
The King complained bitterly to 
the Pope of the prelate’s conduct, 
and besought his Holiness to re- 
move him from the Archbishop- 
ric of Dublin, and to appoint an- 
other in his place. De Bicknor 
in the next year, was restored 
to the King’s favour, and was 
appointed Lord Chancellor; com- 
sivinte were made that while he 
was Lord Treasurer he had squan- 
dered the public moneys. A writ 
of sequestration was issued, and the 
revenues of the see were seized, in 
satisfaction of the arrears alleged 
to be due to the Crown. The Pope 
refused to believe the accusations 
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brought against De Bicknor, and, 
in the same year, shewed his full 
appreciation of his deserts by ap- 
eetieg him the collector of the 

ontifical tax in this country. The 
King, after years of estrangement, 
became persuaded that the accusa- 
tions against him were unsustain- 
able ; and, in 1347, bestowed a free 
— upon him. In 1348 his 

ajesty supported the claims of the 
Archbishop against those of the 
Archbishop of Armagh. The con- 
tests between the rival sees were 
shortly these. The primate claimed 
a limited jurisdiction over the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, and the right to 
have bis cross carried before him 
within the province of Dublin. De 
Bicknor was supported in his resist- 
ance by Edward III., who wrote 
to Cardinal Andomain in the strong- 
est manner on the subject. The 
very next year, however, the vacci- 
lating King supported the claims of 
the Archbishop of Armagh against 
thoseof Dublin; whattherival claims 
of those respective sees were, are 
succinctly told in the report of the 
commissioners on the revenues 
and condition of the Established 
Church.? 

“Though Dublin was the latest 
of the sees of Ireland in attaining 
to episcopal dignity, the existence 
of the civil metropolis rapidly in- 
creased its importance after the 
English invasion. The Archbishop 
of Dublin in 1182 obtained a papal 
bull, forbidding any archbishop or 
bishop to celebrate any synod, or 
hear any causes in his province, 
and this was twice renewed in 1216. 
The Archbishop of Cashel also en- 
tered into a covenant with the 
Archbishop of Dublin, about the 
year 1225, to oppose the primate’s 
claim, with joint care and expenses; 
and in 1221 the latter obtained a 
bull confirmatory of that of 1182. 
On the other hand, the ancient ju- 
risdiction of the See of Armagh was 
confirmed by the bulls of Celestine 
IIL and Innocent III. In 1250 


the controversy was referred to 
Rome, and after eleven years, sus- 
pense, Celestine III. amply con- 
firmed the primatial rights 


of 
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Armagh, in the person of Patrick 
Oscanlan, who, in 1262, convened a 
synod at Drogheda, where he so- 
lemnly proclaimed them. TheArch- 
bishop of Tuam, in 1255, followed 
the example of his brethren of 
Dublin and Cashel, and opposed 
the primate’s claims ; but his rebel- 
lion elicited, in the same year, an 
order from Alexander IV., who or- 
dained that the Archbishops of Ar- 
magh and their successors might, if 
they wished, style themselves pri- 
mates of the Province of Tuam, and 
cause their cross to be carried before 
them through the whole province, 
also visit the province every five 
years, and fortwenty-seven days con- 
tinue the visitation on each peri- 
odical occasion. From 1311, the 
Archbishops of Dublin strenuously 
resisted the primates in their at- 
tempts to carry their cross before 
them through the city of Dublin, and 
in many cases resorted to outrage ra- 
ther than justice, which practically 
had the effect of almost banishing 
the primates from Dublin ; and in 
answer to many writs of summons, 
they reply, that owing to the violent 
opposition of the Archbishop of 

ublin, they were prevented from 
asserting their legal precedence, 
and therefore plead this as a legal 
excuse for their non-attendance. In 
consequence of this opposition, also, 
the primates could not hold ordina- 
tions in Dublin; and we therefore 
find them sometimes executing this 
office in the inconsiderable Church 
of Dunboyne, which is distant about 
eight miles from the capital, being 
the nearest church in the province 
of Armagh to the civil metropolis.” 
An historical relation of the con- 
troversy betwixt the Archbishops 
of Armagh and Dublir touching the 
primacy, which was drawn up by 
Usher, is printed in Wilkins’ 
* Concilia,” vol. iv. p. 86. 

De Bicknor died on the 14th of 
July, 1349, having served as Chan- 
cellor for the short space of eleven 
months. 

(20)—Apam pi LIMBERG, A.D. 
1330, of whom nothing is known. 

(21)—Wittiam, Prior or Sr. 
JoHN’s, A.D. 1331, near Dublin.? 
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(22). A.D. 1337, THomas CHARLE- 
ron, Bishop or Hererorp, Canon of 
York, Archdeacon of Wells, and 
King’s Treasurer, was appointed 
Bishop of Hereford in 1327, and 
raised to the Chancellorship in 1337, 
to be Lord Deputy in 1338, when he 
resigned the seals on Prior Outlaw’s 
being recalled ; these he resumed in 
1339, and continued to hold them, 
together with the office of Chief 
Governor, until ill health compelled 
him to resign, and, returning to his 
diocese, he died in 1343,! 

(23), A.D. 1338.—Rosert pz Hun- 
NINGBERG, Master or THE Rots. 

(24). a.p. 1340, Ropert DEASKEBY. 

(25). a.D. 1341, Jonn L’ArcueEr, 
Prion or KinmatnnamM.—Was ap- 
pointed Chancellor, at a salary of 
£40 a-year. The prior was soon 
involved in a contest with Bicknor, 
late Chancellor, and Archbishop of 
Dublin ; both parties claimed to be 
entitled to the church of Dunbyn, 
the Prior insisting that it belonged 
to him as appurtenant to the Hos- 
pital, and the Archbishop in right of 
the see. Had the subject-matter in 
dispute been outside the Pale, it 
would have been tried by and in 
accordance with the Brehon code, 
Without instituting any compari- 
son between the relative merits 
of either system, nothing could have 
been more barbarous than that by 
which this simple question was about 
being settled—namely, wager of bat- 
tle ; and yet in the reign of Edward 
III., as in the later reign of James I., 
the Brehon law was stigmatised as 
a barbarous code and a lewd custom. 
It is difficult to conceive how bar- 
barity could exist in any code to the 
extent it did in the common law, 
where the savage custom of wager 
of battle, which is unworthy of the 
name of law, had place. The 
Archbishop and Prior, both claim- 
ing the Church of Dunbyn, the most 
reverend suitors waged their battle, 
that is, appealed to arms, and ap- 
pointed their champions. Looking 
back through the mist of five hun- 
dred years, one can, with difficulty, 
believe that a question of title could 
have been so decided. Smithfield was 
the usual place for trials by wager of 
battie—the court was an enclosure 
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sixty feet square, enclosed with lists, 
on one side of which was erected an 
a vning for the judges of the Court of 
Common” Pleas, who attended in 
scarlet robes, before whom was a 
bar for the serjeants learned in the 
law. This savage court, we are in- 
formed by a grave commentator on 
the laws of England, should sit at 
sunrise, and the combat proceed. In 
a writ of right the battle being 
fought by champions, and not by 
the parties themselves, the cham- 
pions, once listed, each took the 
other by the right hand, and thus 
addressed the court, “ Hear ye this, 
ye justices, that I have this day 
neither eat nor drank, nor have I 
upon me, neither bone, stone, nor 
grass, nor any enchantment, sor- 
cery, or witchcraft, whereby the 
law of God may be abated or the 
law of the devil extolled. So help 
me God, and his saints!” The 
champions then fought until even- 
ing, and if the tenant in possession 
could defend himself until the stars 
appeared, he was held to remain in 
possession, but if victory were de- 
clared for either party, for him 
was judgment given. Fortunately 
in the —— case the matter was 
compromised immediately before 
the battle commenced. Prior 
L’Archer having thus escaped this 
unpleasant mode of trial was soon 
after involved in a matter of great 
national importance. Edward III. 
had long since desired the breaking 
down the ascendancy of the great 
Anglo-Irish lords. His first sweep- 
ing measure was the resumption of 
all lands, liberties, seignories, and 
jurisdictions, which either he or 

is father had granted in Ireland, 
To allay the excit ment pro tuced by 
this and other measures, the Lord 
Deputy, Sir John Morris, summoned 
a parliament to meet in Dublin in 
Oc ober, 1342, which the Earl of 
Desmond and many other lords re- 
fused to attend, and in opposition 
thereto held a general assembly or 
convention of their own, at Kil- 
kenny, in November, where, after 
settiug forth their titles, they pro- 
tested against the injustice of the 
measure, and deplored the pe- 
culation, fraud, and mismanage- 
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ment of the English officials. 
Amongst other things, they com- 
— of the reconquering by the 
rish of one-third of what the 
king's ancestors had conquered, as 
well as the abandonment to the 
Trish of the castles of Roscommon, 
Athlone, Randtown, and Bunratty. 
A memorial was accordingly drawn 
up by the Kilkenny assembly, and 
forwarded, by the hands of the 
Chancellor, to Edward III. It ap- 
pears unaccountable that the seals 
would have been left one moment 
longer in the custody of one who 
should thus become the mouthpiece 
of this anti-parliament, yet no steps 
to remove him from the bench were 
taken, other than appointing Sir 
John Darcy, who was succeeded by 
John de Battail, Lord Keeper, in 
his absence, during a great portion 
of 1342. The appointment of De 
Battail was by the parliament, and 
has been ever since looked upon as 
a glaring infringement of the 
king’s prerogative.' The remon- 
strance having been laid before the 
king, he was pleased to comply 
with the requirements thereof so 
far as confirming the Anglo-Irish 
nobles in the grants made to them 
his{predecessors. In 1344, L’Ar- 


b 

oes was again at his post, and 
continued to fill the offices of Prior 
of Kilmainham and Chancellor 


during the admiuistration of Sir 
Ralph d’Ufford, Lord Justice, who 
had intermarried with the widow 
of William Burke, otherwise De 
Burgh, Earl of Ulster. Dufford’s 
severity to the Anglo-Irish noblesse, 
while, without precedent, may be 
accounted for by the grudge he 
owed the Burkes, of Connaught. 
On the murder, in 1333, of the 
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Karl of Ulster, at his castle of 
Carrickfergus, Sir William de 
Burgh, ancestor of the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, and Sir Edmund, his 
brother, ancestor of the Viscount 
Mayo, who were the third genera- 
tion in descent from Richard de 
Burgo, Lord of Connaught, seeing 
that on the murder of their cousin 
the whole province of Connaught 
would pass to his only daughter, 
Elizabeth, wife of Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, second son of Edward 
III., and finally merge in the 
Crown, threw off their allegiance to 
the Crown, and adopting the Irish 
names and laws, made themselves 
masters of the whole territory. 
L’Archer strenuously opposed the 
olicy of d’Ufford, who, at length 
tore in spirit, retired to the 
riory of ilmainham, where 
c died on the 20th May, 1246. 
The next year the reverend Chan- 
cellor was appointed Lord-De- 
puty, when he and his brethren 
of the hospital obtained several 
rivileges in their manors and 
ands. They also granted a sub- 
sidy of forty marks to the King, to 
enable him the better to resist the 
Irish enemies, who were then pres- 
sing round and narrowing the boun- 
daries of the Pale.? In 1349 L’ Archer 
was, for the last time, Lord Chan- 
cellor. At the close of the summer 
he died in the hospital of which he 
then we whereupon the pre- 
ceptor, William de Chichester, ap- 
peared in court before the judges, 
and delivered up the great seal to 
their lordships, who then caused 
William Bromley to be appointed 
Lord Keeper thereof. 
Outver J. Burke, 





SIX DAYS IN WILD CAMBRIA. 


Ir came to pass one day that the 
writer, in company with two other 
travellers, found himself at Mold, in 
Flintshire. After making the cir- 
‘ euit of the walls of Chester, and 
going to admire the great stone- 


1 Ware, 98. 


arch thrown acros the Dee (perhaps 
the noblest engineering ak of the 
kind in these islands), we were glad 
again to leave the slow, noisy train, 
and wash off the dust; not the dust 
of our feet, nor against the residents 
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of ancient Deva; however, where 
we had spent a pleasant hour. We 
went to the “Black Lion;”’ grimy 
enough as to colour, standing in 
ebony darkness above the doorway 
of the hotel. 

We were soon again a-foot in the 
streets of Mold, wending our way 
to the well-built handsome church, 
which stands ina commanding po- 
sition on the western side of the 
town, our special object being to 
find out the flat tombstone of a 
worthy ancestor. This we succeeded 
in doing, and having the inscription 
re-cut and deepened, partially obli- 
terated as it had become by many 
passing footsteps. 

In this coheed of Mold is a 
plain tombstone, which should be 
respected by all lovers of art, and 
by all true workers in any enter- 
a It is the grave of Richard 

ilson, R.A., whose memory is 
thus simply inscribed :—‘ The re- 
mains of Richard Wilson, Esq., 
Member of the Royal Academy of 
Artists. Interred May 15th, 1782. 

Aged 69;” followed by a Welsh 
poetical inscription, with which we 
need not trouble the reader, being 

-unable ourselves to translate it. 
How nobly he worked his way up 
to the highest point in his profes- 
sion, the great productions of his 
brush in many collections of paint- 
ings, amply testify. 

Another interest, but of a totally 
different kind, is attached to Moid, 
from a frightful tragedy transacted 
there in the olden time, resulting in 
the loss of many lives, including the 
Mayor of Chester and a number of its 
citizens, who were overcome in the 
fray, driven into a tower, and there 
burnt to death. So runs the history 
of the time. In the evening of the 
day of our visit we ascended the 
little hill on the west of the town, 
beyond the church, formerly the site 
ofan ancient castle, the scene doubt- 
less of many a fight. As we rested 
against a tree, now peacefully with 
is fellows overshadowing the green 
mound, arich sunset began to over- 
spread the west, deepening slowly in 
richness of colouring to a burning 
crimson, which quickly faded into 
pale neutral greys. 

Next day we three made an excur- 
sion to Moel Fammau, the highest 
point of the Clwyddian range of hills, 
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which in a bold manner overlooks 
the pastoral valley of the —- 
The ascent we found remarkably 
easy, a good footpath leading from 
the Bwich, or pass on the road of 
Ruthin. The day was not very clear, 
and doubtless the adjoining estuary 
of the Dee contributed to the mist ; 
yet we obtained a goodly and exten- 
sive view of the fertile vale at our 
feet, and a sweeping survey of dis- 
tant mountain. Few hills are so easy 
of ascent, while fewer command 
so broad a prospect of land and 


sea. 

The Jubilee monument on the top 
of Moel Fammau, erected when 
George III. had reigned fifty years, 
has been blown down for the most 
part, and only the massive base- 
ment remains, filled up with a chaos 
of stones. We venture to think the 
upper part must have been built in 
a very careless manner thus to be 
thrown down, despite the violence 
of winds from the sea on winter 
nights. One would think’ it might 
be restored in a more subtiantial 
maoner by a subscription in adjoin- 
ing counties ; since, at present, it is 
a bye-word and reproach. Former] 
it stood like a beacon for a land. 
mark over an area of fifty miles or 
more in diameter. 

As we three travellers sat by this 
mutilated fragment of a monument, 
we admired not only the wide pro- 
spect, but also the rich even colour- 
ing of the heather like a grand 
mantle of brown velvet thrown 
across the broad hill-sides. The ex- 
tent of sea view is great from this 
point, which also commands a sweep- 
ing survey of the estuary of the 
Dee ; but we had not a good view 
in these directions, probably from 
mnists rising off the water. 

By the little river Alyn the 
writer's feet had strayed. in the 
early morning freshness, and plea- 
santly followed the twistings of the 
trout-loving stream, in company 
with a cheery and gentlemanly 
stranger who happened to be taking 
his morning walk. Presently we 
came to a large cotton factory ; but, 
alas! for the industry of Mold, burnt 
down and left a perfect wreck some 
time ago: nor has it been repaired. 
Sad is it to see such a property run to 
waste, and to think of hands willing 
for the work, but forced to be idle 
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or conform to other and less suitable 
employment. 

the evening following our 
walk up Moel Fammau, two of us 
took a stroll out on the Wrexham 
road, as far as Leeswood, to see the 
lodge-gates there, which are cer- 
tainly very fine of the kind, being 
no less than fifteen yards wide (in- 
eluding ironwork at each side sup- 
porting the actual gates), and three 
or four times our own height, fitted 
up with handsome scroll-work along 
the top. It should be a princely 
mansion to which such gates give 
access. 

Early on the following morning 
we were all stirring, and off to the 
station by eight o’clock, as we had 
a long journey before us. We took 
train to Bala, by way of Denbigh 
and Corwen, of which railway route 
little need be said beyond that 
it is picturesque in many parts, and 
at first winds round the northern 
end of the Clwyddian range. Den- 
bigh town and ancient castle have 
an imposing appearance, seen from 
the level of the rails: there is a 
tolerable view also of Ruthin. Vege- 
tation along this pastoral Vale of 
Clwyd was very forward in the early 
spring time of our journey; tor 
several kinds of trees were just in 
leaf, which in other parts were then 
bare of foliage. It must be a vale 
to delight the heart of a dairy 
farmer. 

Arrived at Bala about mid-day. 
Hurried across to the “ White Lion” 
to secure beds, and saw our hospit- 
able host of a former visit, who, 
with his landlady, made us as 
comfortable as possible, although 
the hotel was uncommonly full— 
“ full to the bung,” as the landlord 
jokingly put it. On our way to the 
* Lion” we had a glimpse of Liyn 
Tegid, lying placidily in the sun- 
shine ; so remarkably still and ripple- 
less that the hillsides, trees, houses, 
and even distant mountains, were 
reflected with an almost perfect 
image. It was marvellous. ‘The 
pictured heights were mirrored in 
the broad and beautiful lake so ex- 
quisitely, that we could readily count 
the single trees of the near hills as 
they hung in the flood,—a scene one 
would not soon weary of gazing 
upon—so delicate, airy, and full of 
beauty. 











However, we wished to make the 
most of the latter half of the day, 
and consulted our landlord on the 
best single excursion from Bala, 
suitable for the time on hand. He 
recommended Llyn Arenig. In a 
short time, after we had refreshed 
the inner man, a trap was brought 
round, and we were presently 
moving along towards Llyn Arenig 
—all of us Sanat, and somewhat 
gleeful at the glorious country we 
had reached. Those toll-gates, how 
persistently they stick one at the 
outlet of every town in Wales, 
catching you as soon as you start! 
It is a matter of persuasion to us 
that the keepers make visitors pay 
double. Never less than sixpence 
is asked, and we fancy they are 
open to receive a shilling! Cer- 
tainly, on some roads they might 
reasonably charge double fees, from 
the frightfully hilly and difficult 
nature of the way. 

Our road, at first, lay on the way 
to Ffestiniog, near the stony bed of 
the sparkling river Tryweryn, much- 
beloved of anglers in its upper 
rocky reaches, along which the 
scenery near Bala is picturesque, 
varied by wood and stream, and 
moderate grassy hills, quite distinct 
from the wild upper course of the 
same stream. e soon had to 
leave that good carriage-road for a 
mountain one, very narrow and 
mightily stony, giving us a rare 
amount of shaking—good for liver- 
complaint, one of our party sug- 
gested! Here -we remarked the 
wisdom of our landlord in orderin 
out for us the “ Welsh trap,” an 
giving us “ Bob,” a sure grey ani- 
mal, used to the roads thereabouts. 
An English trap clearly would not 
do here. The roads are manifestly 
of avery decided Cambrian turn: 
and our travelling machine need 
partake of the same, to cope with 
the enormous boulders and angular 
rock masses such as we found pro- 
truding from the earth just in the 
middle of our track in several quar- 
ters. Verily, we needed the “* Welsh 
trap.” 

Not long were we in arriving on a 
wide barren moor, dreary in the last 
degree in winter, and even in the sun- 
shine bare, brown, and monotonous. 
As we rose up the side of this moor- 
laud, the backwood views were fine, 
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comprehending theentire range of the 
Berwyn with many other to us 
nameless ranges, and taking in the 
sharp cone of Arran ever and anon, 
to give dignity to the scene. But 
Arenig grew upon us, great, rugged, 
solitary. His bare, stony precipices 
became more fearful as we approached 
their barren brown and purple rough- 
ness, and remarked the bold outline 
and severe ridges of the mountain. 
The road became worse ; over long 
peat bogs, black and dangerous to 
benighted travellers, and which at 
one piace once formed the bed of a 
lake beyond ‘doubt, from their occur- 
iug up in a basin of the mountains. 
At length we pulled up near a 
primitive stone cottage on the waste. 
Hence we all walked, led by our 
driver, up the lower spurs of Arenig ; 
over a plaguing bog where our shoes 
were quickly saturated, and the one 
lady of our party had to spring across 
one or two peat drains. The way 
was not guite so smooth as Regent 
Street, or the heather so pleasant 
walking as Hyde Park. Yet we 
progressed famously. During our 
pauses (of course, to admire the 
view) the curiew’s strange cry rang 
above the moor; the same note we 
had so often enjoyed in the stillness 
of a quiet day among the rich pas- 
tures of an English landscape. By 
and by we surmounted the ridge up 
which we toiled. Below us spread 
a wide sheet of water, bluely reflect- 
ing the sky and overshadowed by 
stern precipices of Arenig Fawr, 
dropping abruptly into the deep. 
Wiud-ripples now and then stirred 
the surface of the Llyn, which, in 
its even surface, begirt with rocks, 
is like a passage of sweet melody 
set in rugged discord. We gained 
the shore. It was a scene of wild 
grandeur. A breeze sprang up, 
cooling our heated foreheads, and 
causing the waves to lap on the 
pebbly shore with a ccothine and 


refreshing tone, full of sweet silence. 
What a power at work in olden 
times to throw those rock masses 
into such bold defiance of storms, 
and sink the Llyn beneath their 


barren steep! As we sat on the 
shore the extent of the flood was 
seen to be great, though we should 
scarcely have judged it three quar- 
ters.of a mile ac:oss, as the Urd- 
nance Survey shews it to be. The 
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writer went rambling along the 
shore, and took up a handful of 
water-worn pebbles, of instructive 
import. Rounded, most of them 
were like pebbles on a sea beach. 
Some were of a light porous 
character, very like pumice-stone. 
Others had larger cavities, as 
though puffed up by some strug- 
gling gas, when Arenig was not 
the abode of silence it now is, but 
violently agitated by internal fire. 
Some pebbles were clearly rounded 
quartz, very pretty and pure-look- 
ing. They all told of violent action 
of the waves during black nights 
of storm, as also of the power of 
gentle, constant motion. 

There is a tolerable echo across 
the lake at one point, thrown back 
by the great cliff opposite. The 
scene that day in the bright spring 
sun was lonely and barren and 
wild : what a place it must be in 
gloomy November mists! But for 
us the light was most beautiful and 
the day serene: while the greater 
coolness of the water was grateful 
after our steep walk. We stayed 
half an hour or more on the shores, 
then retraced our steps into the 
fenceless mountain road. At the 
little homestead where “ Bob” had 
some hay, the lady of our party was 
treated to a glass of pure milk, 
while we remarked the enormous 
flat stones used to separate the cattle 
in their sheds ; one stone answering 
the purpose in some cases. The 
children grouped around us won- 
deringly, under the protection of 
their elder sister, who entertained 
us with the milk, and whose dress 
was not guite so long as customary 
in drawing-rooms. But. she was a 
bonny mountain lassie, whose ap- 

earance indicated the soundest 

ealth, Near this stony dwellin 
we noticed on the walls sever 
grand masses of pure white spar, 
and remarked one to another how 
valuable they would be on a rockery. 
But the grey rocks and stones are 
equally pretty, covered mostly with 
grey sad voller lichens, and trailed 
over by mosses that love a pure at- 
mosphere. Shortly after we left 
the cottage we cond a sort of bugle- 
call. Asking our Jehu what it 
meant, he told us ‘“‘they were 
calling the shepherds to tea.” What 
an idea does this give one of their 
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lonely occupation on the wild moor 
and the bleak mountain side, in the 
light of calm days or in the teeth 
of the storm ! 

On the road between Bala and 
Arenig you pass several long level 
tracts of great valleys, evidently the 
sites of lakes, silted up by earthy 
matter from the hills in some 
remote era of the globe. Below 
their present even surface of peat 
or bog there are doubtless many 
jagged broken rocks, similar to 
what strew the surface around, de- 
tached from the higher crags or 
forcibly ejected into the air and 
dropped where they now lie, at a 
time when Arenig was (if ever) in 
a state of volcanic aciivity. 

We were not sorry to reach Bala 
once more, after the terrible jolting 
and shaking in the ‘“‘ Welsh trap,” 
although we had all greatly enjoyed 
the wiidness of Arenig and the 
distant views on the long, slow 
journey across the moor. The 

eauty of Llyn Tegid was enhanced 
by memory of that savage Llyn in 
the mountain; and the cultivated 
hillsides and foliage of Bala were 
pleasant to the eye after the dreari- 
ness of the desolate moor. That 
evening we all turned out about 
ten o'clock, and walked nearly a 
mile along the north-west shore of 
the lake. It was a most beautiful 
evening. The moon, nearly full, 
lay reflected in the calm water so 
perfectly, its image was scarcely 
dimpled by the gentle swell, while 
the opposite hill-sides lay in dark 
shadow in the lake. It was pecu- 
liarly calm; scarcely a sound 
reached us, gazing at the bright 
light thrown upon the wide water 
as we paused by an opening among 
the trees. It was a moment of 
supreme repose. 

So closed the evening of our 
third day in Wales. 

Early next morning the writer 
was stirring betimes, and went to 
the north-east end of the town 
to look at that singular artificial 
mound, the Tomen-y-Bala, which is 
now enclosed and fenced off, so that 
one cannot at will get to the top. 
It is small for any purposes of 
defence, and could only have sup- 
ported a small tower ; or else it may 
have been used for tne purposes of 
burial in some remote age. Borrow 
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says :—‘* It belongs to that brother- 
hood of artificial mounds of un- 
known antiquity, found scattered 
here and there throughout Europe 
and the greater part of Asia, the 
most remarkable specimen of which 
is perhaps that which stands on the 
right side of the way from Adriano- 
ple to Stamboul, and which is called 

the Turks Mourad Tepehsi, or 
the tomb of Mourad.” Such mounds, 
originally intended as places of 
sepulture, may afterwards at been 
used as strongholds or as beacon- 
heights. 

Pushing on past this, the bridge 
was soon reached, thrown over the 
shallow but rapid river Tryweryn, 
which above the bridge presents the 
appearance of a peaceful English 
river flowing in a quiet landscape. 
But it is only a brief interval of rest 
between the rugged course where it 
has tossed among the rocks of Arenig 
and the foaming bed of the Dee 
about Llangollen, which it soon joins, 
The birds of Spring were in full song 
among the trees overhanzing the 
perfectly clear stream, while a tresh- 
ness filled the air, like a cool bath 
everywhere. We sat on the bridge, 
enjoy:ng the sound of water and the 
song of birds. Presently a Welsh 
countryman came by. 

* Nice morning !” 

“ Yes, sir: fair day to-day, sir.’ 

“Where does this river come 
from ?” 

‘* He comes down from Llyn 
Tryweryn, sir.” 

** Where is that ?” 

‘¢ Up under Arenig Fawr.” 

** Any good fishing in this river ?” 

‘*Trouts, sir: best higher up, 
under Arenig.” 

** Far from here P” 

** O yes, sir—long miles, sir. Good 
morning !” 

** Goo | morning !” 

So passed the Welshman on his 
way, and ourselves returned to the 
* Lion,” to erjoy several fat trout 
from lake or river, before undertak- 
ing the journey of the day. 

Verily there was a fascination, that 
spring morning, in the calm expanse 
of Llyn Tegid so tranquilly reflect- 
ing the boundary of its pure waters. 
For some time we three travellers 
sat by the pebbly shore, leisurely 
enjoying the supreme beauty of the 
scene. Even the mighty Arran, 
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distant some eight miles in a straight 
line, saw himself mirrored in the 
even surface ; while the nearer hill- 
sides were for the most part so 
sharply defined, that we could almost 
count the trees on fidge-tops closer 
at hand. Not a breeze could we 
feel, as sound of bells came with 
pleasing effect from some village 
across the lake. The scene was rest. 
One could have enjoyed the view for 
a long, long summer's day, nor 
wearied ofits entire calm. Yet leave 
it we were compelled, having a long 
ride before us. Just hefore going 
away from the shore, we tovk up @ 
handful of slaty pebbles, all water- 
worn and more or less rounded, yet 
p: eserving the true slaty laminations. 
We chanced topick upabitof charcoal 
amoug the stones : it had a shape ex- 
actly corresponding with the prevail- 
ing form of the pebbles, probably from 
jostling among them for untold 
years. So we bade farewell to Llyn 
Tegid, truly a lake of beauty, of 
freshness, of purity, preserving its 
remembrance wherewith to refresh 
our jaded spirits during dusty days 
of summer in common dingy towns. 

“Out with the trap, landlord, 
quickly, for we have many miles to 
pass before reaching Ffestiniog.”’ So 
presently our bags, wraps, and tied 
umbrellas were thrown in, and we 
seated in a comfortable four-wheel. 
**Good bye,” to host and hostess, 
‘hope to see you again some day,” 
and we were off. Few positions 
in life are more enjoyable than a 
light heart, pleasant company, fair 
weather, good carriage and road, 
and picturesque scenery. Most of 
these were ours that day, and that 
traveller's joy or sorrow, the weather, 
was perfect ; for by a most favour- 
able coincidence we had lihted on 
a few halcyon days of calm between 
the storms that were. and those to 
follow. Days full of brightness with- 
out great heat, days pre-eminently 
clear without being cold. As far as 
road was concerned, of course it was 
mountainous and in places very 
steep ; but a capital coach-road, well 
kept, all the way; though for a 
dozen miles or so having no fence or 
boundary of any kind. At first our 
way lay for ten miles or thereabouts 
near the rocky bed of the moun- 
tainous river Tryweryn, which is a 
succession of cascades in its wild 
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upper reaches, where the pure water 
struggles among the roughest rocks 
rolled off the mountains, among 
which it entwines. Asa wild moun- 
tain torrent, it is full of pictures. 
At about the fifth mile we passed 
under a sharp lofty hill, called My- 
pydd Nodol; mind your noddle, as 
one of our trio suggested, whereby 
to remember its name! A well-rear- 
ed and imposing height it is, beneath 
which is a lony level peat morass or 
bog, formerly one of those lake 
basins common to all hilly districts, 
but silted up long ago, in this in- 
stance, its uniform smooth surface 
contrasting strongly with the rock- 
strewn hill-side around. How 
grandly Arenig stood to view, with- 
out a cloud, after we had rounded 
Mynydd Nodol! For nearly the 
whole journey of nineteen miles, he 
reigned the monarch of the region. 
We seemed never to have done with 
Arenig. Nor did we desire, for his 
outline was remarkably bold ; chang- 
ing as we journeyed along, but ever 
exalted, defiant, barren, wild ; stand- 
ing well aloof from meaner heights. 
Truly a noble fellow, fit to rank 
among the princes of our island 
mountains ! 

We stayed at a wayside house, 
called Rhyd-y-fen, and gave our 
grey steed some water. Then entered 
again up the long and dreary moor, 
which must be a terrible road in 
winter for keen winds amd biting 
sleet. Woe be to the unlucky tra- 
veller who shall wander off the fence- 
less road! for peat-bogs are plentiful, 
and houses—why there are but about 
two cottages in eleven miles! De- 
solate, indeed, is the district of 
Arenig ; but we had sunshine and a 
brilliant blue sky, while larks and 
lapwings sang among the wilds. 
Opposite Llyn Tryweryn, we paused 
a moment to look well around us at 
the moorland scene, and take an out- 
line sketch of the configuration of 
the mountains, before going on to 
other prospects new to all three of 
us. Far away across the moor we 
could just see part of Llyn Tryweryn, 
the fitting source of the brawling 
river which had been with us for 
many miles. The scene was one of 
unmitigated desolation ; yet, taken 
on its own merits as a mountain 
landscape, possess d features of gran- 
deur from the great heights around. 
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Few regions in Wales are so barren, 
or broadly destitute of trees, as this 
region of Arenig—few so wild. 

Not far from this place we arrived 
at a little bridge across a narrow 
stream, which bridge, the driver told 
us, was called Pont Nant-y-Lladron, 
or the bridge of the robbers’ valley. 
Verily it was a safe retreat for the 
said robbers, whose depredations 
must have extended far and wide, 
to judge by the dreary moors around, 
too barren even for thieves, one would 
think, unless they preyed upon the 
wild mountain sheep. As we wound 
along the hill-sides,skirting the marsh 
and moor on our left hand, we occa- 
sionally had grand views of fresh 
mountain-tops, coming in sight one 
by one, with part of Snowdon visible 
just above the rest for a little while. 
We were not long in doubt as to the 
prevailing character of the region we 
were coming to, or as to the presi- 
ding spirit of Ffestiniog. There, be- 
fore us, for several miles, rose a 
mighty form of sharp serrated out- 
line, severely rocky and of noble alti- 
tude. We were told it was Moel 
Wyn. Ah, we knew he was a splen- 
did fellow, but were not prepared for 
so grand an outline, or such soaring 
elevation. He plainly ruled the dis- 
trict; but the near hills now and 
again hid the mountain from our 
sight. 

As we approached the edge of the 
moorland, it was evident we were 
coming to a grand view. It burst 
upon us like a surprise, and took all 
our admiration. In two or three tre- 
mendous leaps the stream dashes off 
the moor into a vast ravine of dizzy 
depth, where we watched two hawks 
sailing in mid-air between ourselves 
and the rocky torrent below. The 
eye in vain tried to measure the depth 
of the chasm, so difficult is any cor- 
rect estimate of such mighty scenes. 
It would terrify the brave to gze 
down into the gorge, were there no 
good road and well-built wall to pro- 
tect one from the abyss. It wasa 
grand view at that Pont-ar-afon-gaim : 
oue of the most striking the writer 
ever saw. 

Resuming our seats in the ** four- 
wheel,” we were not long b- fore 
arriving at the “‘ Pengwern Arms,” 
by the pretty little church of 
Ffestiniog. 

We had read many notices of F fes- 
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tiniog in guide books and others; 
in Nicholson’s copious Cambrian 
Guide, in Black, in Roscoe’s Tra- 
vels, in Borrow’s ** Wild Wales;” but 
our ideas of Ffestiniog were totally 
wrong. We had no conception of 
the satisfying prospect taken from 
almost all parts of the town ; cer- 
tainly, no idea of the noble object 
right in front of the place, towards 
the north-west, soaring heavenwards 
in such a bold, determined manner, 
with so serrated and rocky an out- 
line, and all commanded from base 
to summit, without let or hindrance. 
It needs not to say we speak of Moel 
Wyn. The visitor at Ffestiniog, be 
he tired, or sick, or lazy, has but to 
gaze from garden-seat, or window, or 
churchyard tombstone, and is satis- 
fied. That prospect suffices. Built 
as Ffestiniog is, on a hill between two 
great valleys, its houses mostly give 
upon this view. The window of one of 
our bedrooms looked up upon it ; and 
next morning we saw the early sun- 
light burnishing the rugged crags of 
Moel Wyn, as though the top were 
overlaid with gold. Mind you, there 
are other splendid centres of scenery, 
as Manod Mawr, orthe rich view down 
to Maentwrog and the estuary ; but 
this, of all the scenery at Ffestiniog, 
is the rocky gem, and forms the cen- 
tre of many charming landscapes. 

While staying at the ‘‘ Pengwern 
Arms,” we had for company a plea- 
sant gentleman and his wife, and the 
former had seen most of the scenery 
in the United Kindom, and had tra- 
velled in Italy and other places 
abroad. We fraternised on the pictu- 
resqueness of Ffestiniog, and he was 
telling us how he first arrived there 
at nightfall. On the following morn- 
ing, as he looked through his bed- 
room window, he was astownded at 
sight of the gigantic mountain tow- 
ering above, and seen in all its broad 
precipitous completement and ser- 
rated outline, and that apparently so 
near. 

Shortly after we three arrived and 
had ordered refreshment, we sallied 
forth into the little town to investi- 
gate its features, and discover the 
times of the post, as we wanted to 
drop a letter or two. The remote- 
ness of the place is thus shewn :— 
the post arrives between ten and 
eleven in the morning, we were told, 
and goes out at half-past two! Not 
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mnch time for answering one’s cor- 
respondence, be it numerous or 
lengthy! However, we were in 
time to post our letters that day, as 
it happened; so turned back to- 
wards the churchyard and had a 
long look at the fine view towards 
the north and west. The church, a 
modern one, has a peculiar, almost 
Moorish, arch at the east end; the 
curve of the arch springing a little 
outwards before turning in and ri- 
sing almost into a semicircle, a 
form seldom seen. 

About an hour afterwards the 
writer asked various questions re- 
specting the best mountain excursion 
suitable for himself the remainder 
of the day ; as his two companions 
might spend a leisurely and less 
fatiguing afternoon in seeing the 
waterfalls. So we ourselves decided 
on attacking the crown of Moel 
Wyn. A guide was not long in 
putting in an appearance, who 
might prove useful ere we returned 
on the edge of night. He was a poor 
fellow, whose right hand had been 
shattered in the slate quarries, and 
his demand most reasonable. So 
we engaged his services, grasped a 
trusty staff, and were off. 

At first we descended a very 
steep field or two, losing all sight 
of the town directly, until we came 
to a noisy shallow rivulet, crossed 
by great stones. Presently another, 
very like the last in brawling 
beauty ; near the water was a camp 
of gypsies, gone before we returned. 

e soon reached the good road 
leading towards the quarries, and 
very pretty was the effect of rock 
and foliage, the latter just bursting 
eut. One or two good cliffs are 
along this road. We are not long 
in coming to Tan-y-grisiau; a mi- 
ning village on a high level among 
the mountains. As we paused, on 
arude stone wall, to sketch the out- 
line of some distant hills, the sus- 
tained sound of many voicesreached 
us, with that power of multitude 
so striking occasionally when heard 
at alittle distance. Shortly after, 
we looked in at a large chapel 
whence the music came. A man 
was standing in front of a large 
congregation, beating time ; while 
the whole company sang as one 
man. Swayed together, they seemed, 
as with one common impulse, while 
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the sustained music rose and fell, 
Rarely, if ever, have we heard any 
company sing so well as to time, as 
did those Welsh people at that 
chapel of Tan-y-grisiau. 


From this place we turned to our 
left, along a branch of that little 
Ffestiniog railway, of which so 
much was spoken in the Times, and 
elsewhere, a few weeks ayo. It 
seemed a stranye little railway to 
do such wonders, and pay so hand- 
some a dividend. Only 1 ft. 11} in., 
in the gauge, we believe! But how 
remarkably well laid the rails were ; 
curving, we may say beautifully, to 
the sharp curves and steep gradients 
of that mountainous country! Up 
we went, higher and higher, passing 
a tiny station and sundry open car- 
riages for passengers. At last we 
left the rails, aud struck up the very 
rocky spurs of Moel Wyn. It was 
walking {rom stone to rock for two 
long miles; yet more high and 
rugged grew the mountain side. 
Path there was none. On our left 
a torrent tumbled, foaming from the 
heights above ; forming some telling 
cascades here and there, the water of 
the purest possible. After several re- 
freshing rests, and by dint of stiff 
climbing steadily persevered in, we 
reached the entrance to Cwm Trwstyl- 
lon, where a grand scene burst upon 
us. Weappcared to be entering some 
vast crater sunk in the very heart of 
the mountain, so lofty the walls of 
rocks on all sides save that by which we 
narrowly entered. Within this great 
basin lies Llyn Trwstyllon, a stera 
pool darkly reflecting its enclosing 
crags. It lay at rest that afternoon, 
and appeared of _ depth. A 
good echo is found off the shore. 
The Llyn is about a quarter of a mile 
across. We might not stay, so 
addressed ourselves to a tremendous 
bit of climbing, up the highly-in- 
clined plane, dropped down from a 
hole in the face of Moel Wyn, for 
the purposes of mining, said hole 
being in reality a large gangway 
bored into the mountain. But the 
ascent here was no joke, nor did we 
pause until we had gained a level 
spot at the top. And a gain it was. 

e should like to know the angle of 
that “‘ plain,” mghtly called inclined, 
Even the guide, well used to those 
wines, ‘*did not much like that.” 
Thence we proceeded along a narrow 
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but horizontal gallery, levelled on the 
slope of an ugly precipice. This for 
nearly a mile. It led us out on the 
grassy back of the Moel, from which 

int to the summit was easy walk- 
ng comparatively, though very steep. 

n passing up the grassy but un- 
even cone of Moel Wyn, we ob- 
served several kinds of club moss 
rising from the fine herbage. In 
some places there was much of it 
entangled among the grass. Ano- 
ther strong puli or two, and we 
stood on the summit of Moel Wyn. 

The last rays of warm evening 
light were touching all the array of 
mountains in rich colouring, though 
many Valleys were already in gioom. 
It wanted half-an-hour unti! sunset. 
All summits, including Snowdon 
himself, were perfectly free from 
cloud, and the tumbled array of 
hills marshalled towards the north 
and west and east gave a glorious 
prospect, with many Llyns, high 
up their brown backs in several 
eases. We counted eleven lakes. 
Towards the north-east Moel Siabod 
stood well to view, the sunlight 
burnishing his great shoulder. 


Arenig showed himself largely in 


the south-east. But the monarch of 
the region towered avove all these, 
separated from us by some eight or 
nine miles of air, soaring in sharp 
fashion, his crest well defined, and 
all ridges clear and bold. It was 
verily a grand view of Snowdon in 
all its eminent daring. Only one 
mountain lay between us, the keen 
wedge of Cnicht, and over that we 
looked upon all the long mighty 
ridge of Snowdon. The standing 
point of Moel Wyn seemed to com- 
mand most of the finest mountains 
ot Wales, so extensive was the pro- 
spect from an altitude of 2529 feet 
above the sea. Down towards Port- 
madoc the sea view and estuary 
were worth seeing in broad high 
extent of water flashing back the 
sunlight. A steamer was seen 
crossing the mouth of the estuary, 
moving very slowly and leaving a 
vast quantity of smoke behind. The 
silence was entire, beyond the voice 
of many streams. As the sun sank 
lowér and lower, deeper shadows 
filled all the valleys, while only the 
loftiest heights retained the fight. 
Slowly lower and lower; at last set 
the sun behind the far uplifted sea, 
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leaving a cold grey tone on all 
the mountains, ablaze, but a few 
minutes before, with a burning 
lustre. 

We started down, but by a dif- 
ferent route, taking a north-easterly 
course at first down long stee 
slopes of boggy herbage, over whic 
we ran for perhaps a mile. We 
came to a great slate quarry, ex- 
eavated out of the mountain side; 
and, as we approached the edge, we 
heard a thundering roar ; a mass of 
detached rocks fell into the abyss, 
speaking to our passing ears of the 
great disintegrating power of the 
water and the atmosphere. 

Down over rough, slaty tracks ; 
down past pure white rocks lying 
on the slope ; down beside murmur- 
ing streams,—our way brought us 
to the verge of a vast hollow, sunk 
in the lower parts of Moel Wyn, 
namely, Cwm Orthin, a great ravine 
a mile or so wide, and of profound 
depth, girded on three sides by high 
precipitous cliffs. Down into this 
Cwm we went, and along the bottom 
sped at a good round pace for half- 
an-hour ; still the wall of rocks en- 
closed us. Behold, a lake came in 
sight, dark and solemn in the ga- 
thering night. We walked rapidly 
along its southern shore. On, on 
over stony tracks, still the lake and 
grim rocks. As our way curved to 
the right, so curved the broad sheet 
of water; it seemed to be accom- 
panying us the remainder of our 
way. At length we reached the 
outlet of its pure waters, and shortly 
afterwards came up to an elderly 
woman filling some vessels at a 
spout of water. The guide asked 
for water in Welsh, which was 
readily given each of us. ‘* Nos 
dawck,” and away we trudged. 
Many were the nightly greetings 
exchanged as we sped along at a 
rate of about four and a half miles 
an hour. When we gained a better 
path, the guide fell into a tremen- 
dous swinging walk with long 
strides; we were fain to follow, de- 
termined to be equal with him. 
For a mile we might have passed 
without a word. Once the guide 
remarked, as he wiped his head 
and swung his cap in hand: ‘** The 
water comes out well now, sir: 
do you sweat?S”’ The way was 
long, but every step brought us 
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nearer rest and refreshment and 
kindly faces. How we sped along! 
At length the stepping stones of the 
two rivulets were safely .crossed, 
and we had the steep hill before us, 
on the top of which is perched Ffes- 
tiniog. Near the town we heard, 
in the night stillness, a strange, un- 
earthly cry, prolonged, wavered, hol- 
low, andmelancholy. A thrill passed 
through the writer at the strange 
sound. It was an owl, in the night 
solitude of the woods. Not many 
minutes after we entered the plea- 
sant hotel of the “ Pengwern Arms,” 
and were greeted by cheerful 
friends. 

One word as to the guide: he 
proved a respectable and aay 
man. Anyone reading this skete 
and wanting a guide to Moel Wyn 
would do well to secure his services 
at his moderate charge: we forget 
his name, but he can be readily 
told by his sad peculiarity in loss of 
the use of his right hand. 

So ended our fourth day among 
the wilds of Wales. 

Next morning the writer was up 
at 5°30. The early sunlight, like a 
coronet of gold, lit up the rocky 
ridges of Moel Wyn, which so nobly 
**stands up and takes the morn- 
ing.” Started alone at six for the 
falls of the Cynfael. The whole 
bed of the torrent is highly pictu- 
resque, a succession of cascades, the 
two or three noted falls being 
greater than the rest, while the 
banks are all a mass of trees, shrubs, 
ivy, moss, and fern, thrown into 
beautiful picturesque disposition, 
forming bits for sketching at every 
turn. The bed of the rivulet lies in 
a deep ravine, among grey and black 
slaty rocks, worn into fantastic 
forms here and there by the strug- 
gling water, and inclosing many 

eadly pools of unknown depth, 
where the strongest swimmer could 
not battle successfully with the 
surging current. Just below the 
lowest fall a projecting tongue of 
rock, clad with tree, moss, and fern, 
stands out nearly across the stream, 
high, and very narrow in the diree- 
tion of its height. Trees cling to 
the great fissures and projecting 
crags gracing the scene, while many 
ferns droop from the ledges over- 
hanging the torrent. Such ferns 
are mostly Polypodium vulgare, 
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which is to be seen growing high 
up on the stems of young oaks, as 
much as thirty feet or more from the 
ground. “ Hugh Lloyd’s pulpit” is 
mass of rock standing erect in the 
bed of the stream, round whose 
base the water pours and foams. 

The upper falls of the Cynfael 
are decidedly the best, and consist 
of two or more separate leaps from 
the ledges of slate into deep and 
dark holes beneath: these are com- 
manded well from the approach on 
foot among the stones and trees. 
Here the rock is worn into enor- 
mous hollows by the force of such 
a torrent during many thousands of 
years. 

We noticed, just beyond one large 
deep pool, a great bank of worn 
pebbles, which the violence ofwinter 
floods had evidently ejected from the 
hole. So great the power of run- 
ning water when obstacles inter- 
vene. 

While returning to Ffestiniog 
we called at a little farmstead, and 
asked for a glass of water. A glass 
of milk was hospitably given, as we 
sat in the tiny room full of quaint, 
primitive furniture, and adorned 
doubtfully with queer attempts at 
ornaments. How the lassies stared 
at the stranger Saesneg! As we 
neared Ffestiniog, we were forced 
to pause in admiration of the view, 
so like Swiss landscapes in some 
points, from the form of the little 
church-turret, set on a hill; the 
whole place backed by such a noble 
rearing of rock as that presented 
by rugged Moel Wyn. 

At nine we all started for Beddge- 
lert, down a fearful hill a mile long 
at the least. Soon we reached Tan-y- 
Bwlch, placed where a capital view 
is gained of the Traeth or estuary, 
and graced by pretty woods. A 
very stiff ascent leads out of the 
valley, by the side of a torrent in 
the grounds of Plas Tan-y-Bwlieh. 
After several more miles, we found 
a great mountain on our right: the 
driver said it was Moel Wyn—to 
our surprise, considering the dis- 
tance we had come, But it com- 
mands a wide district. Not far 
from this point we found several 
rarer kinds of ferns and moss, 
growing along the wayside in cre- 
vices of the stones: some of which 
we detached for home culture. 
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As we got lower down towards 
the Traeth Mawr, or great sandy 
flats, near the sea, we caught fine 
mountain views, now and then, be- 
tween the openings of nearer hills. 
In some places the view across the 
Traeth was excellent, from the 
array of hills on the opposite side. 
By-and-bye another great mountain 
came in view on our right, seen up 
some valleys leading down from that 
direction. It proved to be the spire 
of Cnicht—that cone of rock sharp] 
soaring heavenward like the pea 
of some volcano. It formed a 
notable object in the landscape 
several times, and always won our 
attention from its keen, wedge-like 
form. Presently a striking pro- 
a opened out as we wound round 
the lower spurs of the hills. Great 
ranges came in view across the flat 
valley, including the mighty Moel 
Hebog, and hills about Tremadoc, 
with the peak of Snowdon showing 
itself in the north. And a fine 
view of Snowdon it was. He stood 
like a great rugged wall, far beyond 
and above all other ranges, his head 
clear and sharp, without a cloud 
anywhere near. Not long after this, 
we reached wondrous Pont Aber- 
glaslyn, with its narrow gorge be- 
tween great cliffs torn asunder by 
some earthquake, and its brawling 
Tiver, 80 picturesque in rock and 
tapid, where spring larches in first 
beauty of brilliant green gave addi- 
tional charm to a scene always won- 
derful. 

We arrived simultaneously with 
two hardy pedestrians, who had 
just come off Snowdon, having 
gone up at midnight to see the 
moonlight effects. They gave us 
glowing accounts of the scene, and 
were strong in praise of the day for 
an ascent, it being bright and re- 
markably clear, while also tolerably 
cool for walking. So we did not 
stay long, but journeyed on for 
Beddgelert, where we had a stiff 
luncheon before starting away for 
Lianberis. They had had a capital 
carriage fitted for our special ac- 
commodation, it would seem, as 
they brought out a roomy one ne- 
ver before used. So away we jour- 
neyed, not without some regrets at 
not being able to linger at so cen- 
tral and delightful a spot. Rather 
gleeful were we at again having so 
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glorious a day for such scenery as 
two of our party knew was coming. 
The lady of our trio had never 
been this journey before; so after 
the many fine prospects we had 
had, could scarcely believe us when 
we told her the dest was now to 
come. ‘ 

And such it surely was. Soon we 
caught sight of the dark blue waters 
of L'yn-y-Ddinas, that superb lake 
of a mountain sort; to our mind, 
the grandest and most picturesque 
of all the lakes of Snowdonia, and 
set in the noblest circle of moun- 
tains. Others are more beautiful, 
others wilder and more desoiate ; 
but for combined grandeur and 
picturesqueness this yields the palm 
to none. The gorgeous sunlight lit 
up the mighty rocks and walls of 
mountain around, revealing all tleir 
roughness and dignity of soaring, 
and at the same time touched with 
additional beauty the graceful fea- 
thery larches, here and there rising 
in marvellous brigatness, while 
the expanse of dark blue water lay 
reflecting the purity of a heavenly 
atmosphere. The combination was 
perfect. 

What shall we say of Llyn Gwy- 
nant, seen for miles? More beau- 
tiful than Ddinas, but less grand, 
it possesses rare features to capti- 
vate the heart, and linger long in 
memory like a spell. Clothed with 
wood are the heights on the south, 
near the shore, where several villas 
are charmingly located ; but on the 
north and west, what a sublime 
boundary! Towering above the 
lake, an exalted spur of Snowdon 
is seen lifting itself monarchially. 
Below sleep the waters, blue as the 
depths of clear sky seen off some 
mountain-top. How does this lovely 
Llyn repose under stern eminences! 
like some sweet maiden, with quiet 
life, under shelter of the strong arm 
of her rugged father. Again, and 
yet again, we all turned to gaze on 
fair Llyn Gwynant, growing less 
and less as we slowly wound up the 
Vale. The summit of Snowdon 
came in view, clear and sharp, 
touched with snow here and ilere. 
Astounding those ridges looked, in 
the very clear air that day; so 
naked, angular, deadly. 

We had a capital sight of the 
Glyder, also slightly touched with 
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snow. Shortly we arrived at Pen- 
y-Gwryd, with that extensive and 
pleasing view down Nant Gwynant. 
At Gorphwysfa, we stayed a few 
minutes to select one or two pho- 
tographs, some of the best we have 
ever seen of the district. 

The Pass of Llanberis! Every 
one knows it, yet how its power 
and immensity astonish one again 
and again. We ourselves have 
thrice passed through its long mar- 
vellous chasm, torn by old earth- 

uakes, when Snowdon and the 

lyder were rent asunder. It is 
———, however, that the up- 
eaval of those great masses left the 
ravine sunk between them with its 
mural precipices. We seem to be 
in the midst of the shattered frame- 
work of the world, so mighty the 
ribs of rock, bleached with grey 
lichen, or lying in utter barren- 
ness. Yet between their sterile sur- 
faces do certain delicate ferns and 
mosses find their home as no where 
else; and among them the pretty 
parsley fern (AUlosorus crispus) 
flourishes, as iu few places so luxu- 
riantly, nourished mainly by the 
clouds. Thus, even in the most 


barren spots, are some redeeming 


features of fruitfuloess. But of 
these black crags, the expression 
of strength, let loose to work among 
the mountains, is the grandest idea. 
What power, to throw up such walls 
of rock and rear those overhanging 
crags! where clouds may linger 
to feed the fertilising streams. In 
such scenes we feel more the little- 
ness of human enterprise, and the 
graudeur of the works of the 
Almighty. 

Once more that venerable grey 
tower of Dolbadarn : it is some time 
since we saw thee last, standing in 
thy old endurance! heeding alike 
both sun and storm, For many 
centuries so, looking out with grim 
visage on lake, stream, and cloudy 
mountains. How many the eyes 
that have looked for long on that 
old fortress above the flood! how 
many the minds admiring its effect 
upon the scene! how many hands 
have sketched its circular strength! 

**The Victoria ;” so we washed, 
refreshed, and (seeing all along the 
clearness of upper summits,) ordered 
a guide and pony for Snowdon, the 
latter for the lady of our party, who 
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had never before ascended his majes- 
ty. The view from the summit has 
been so often described before, and 
by abler peus, that some apology may 
be needed for describing it again. 
We will do so briefly and as truthfully 
as possible, dwelling upon the 
marked features of the prospect, as 
brought before our own notice. 

When resting by a gate some two 
miles or thereabouts on the way, our 
cute pony ‘“‘sidened” under the 
stone wall: ‘* He goes there for the 
shade,” saidthe guide. Sharp pony 
was Master ‘* Tommy,” but a trusty 
beast withal. At this point two lads 
met us on their way down, one had 
had his leg cut off by an engine at 
the mines: broken in two or three 
places, the brave little fellow quietly 
told us, as we conversed with him, 
chiefly with the aid of our guide as 
our interpreter. From this place we 
steadily worked our way up that 
easy road so well known and tra- 
versed by thousands. How many 
great men and worthy, some illus- 
trous in the annals of time; how 
many cockneys ; how many gentle 
women ; how many foreigners; have 
trod this road and journeyed far to 
look on the same great prospect! 
On gaining the top of the steep 
ascent overlooking the green Llyn 
du’r Arddu, and resting a wee after 
the exertion to gaze into the deep 
valley below us towards the Pass, we 
remarked that every tiny blade of 
stunted grass was brushed towards 
the precipice. ‘Is that caused by 
snow and wind ?” we asked. ‘*That’s 
it, no doubt, sir,” was the reply. 
Not much farther up we lighted 
upon some snow, in which the writer 
was yzlad to cool his hands and 
moisten his mouth, for the day 
proved warm for the season, and the 
walking aided the sun. A short 
rest by the last water, and another 
stiff climb. At length we stood on 
the top of Snowdon, with a clear hour 
before us ere sunset. 

In the writer's opinion the 
grandeur of the view from the 
Wyddfa, or summit of Snowdon, 
cousists not chiefly in the amazing 
extent of these islands visible at one 
time, although that is a very satis- 
factory thing ; nor in the wide sea- 
view, highly uplifted to the very dis- 
tant horizon: but rather in the 
mighty fabric, and serrated ridges, 
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and tremendous hollows of the moun- 
tain itself. joined to so vast a field of 
other and some distant ranges lying 
below, fold on fuld. We had a 
. beautiful evening, clear enough to 
make out Skiddaw in Cumberland ; 
and with a breeze only pleasant, and 
at times scarcely felt. The moun- 
tains marshalled north, east, south, 
lay in the cloudless calm, burnished 
with the glow of evening. And 
such an evening! Far out to sea 
the sun-rays smote the water, daz 
zlingly brilliant. Above reposed the 
deep blue air, calm as the lakes re- 
flecting its azure purity. Of lakes 
we ourselves counted twenty six: 
some white, iike mirrors, some blue 
in magical beauty, some black as 
the night, already creeping from the 
east. How profound the abysmal 
hollows of Snowdon, enclosing great 
lakes circled with fearful ridges of 
brown solemnity, ourselves standing 
on the apex of all! For some ten 
miles at first the great shadow of the 
mountain extended eastward, folding 
to the ranges below, and seen slowly 
and slowly lengthening as the sun 
neared the horizon of the sea. There 
stood our frieud of the previous 
eveving, serrated Mcel Wyn: yon- 
der ros» the great Arenig: yonder 
Moel Siabod : afar the mighty Cader 
Idris : nearer, with patches of snow 
here and there, lofty Carnedd 
Llewelyn and the stony Glyder 
Fawr. Some notable ranges also 
stood towards the west, with count- 
less hills on all sides, except towards 
Tremadoc, where the sea soon came 
in view. Higher and higher the 
shadows crept up the mountains, 
leaving only one here and there 
touched with gold, until the light 
died off one—another—all, leaving 
only ourselves to watch the actual 
sunset, as the level line of sea cut 
the great globe, and theday, with all 
its beauty, died into night. 

And soon that night came on; 
deep gloom settled with surprising 
rapidity upon all the array of 
mountains, imparting a forbidding 
aspect, and rousing in ourselves a 
sort of dread as the grim precipices 
assumed characters far sterner than 
in the daylight, even while western 
clouds, unseen before, were burning 
with wondrous lustre of deep crim- 
son in long lines of beauty which 

won our eyes as the colour changed, 
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ere we turned towards the east. 
What a contrast! Ghostly white 
cloudlets were seen forming and 
disappearing again in the pallid 
east, where the complementary hues 
of the fading sunset curved to the 
form of the earth in a broad arch 
of neutral deathly grey. 

We, reached the “ Victoria” 
shortly after nine, and were thank- 
ful for a grand wash, and for re- 
freshments to follow. On our jour- 
ney to and from the summit we 
held conversation with our trusty 
guide (by name Hugh Evans, we 
believe,) regarding the ascents of 
Carnedd Llewelyn and the Gly- 
der Fawr, with their respective pro- 
spects; and, in the reault, felt 
strongly disposed, as far as the 
writer was concerned, to try the 
ascent of the latter next morning. 
But on second thoughts we both 
came to the conclusion that if we 
started very early, say four o'clock, 
we should have to return before the 
mists were well cleared off, in con- 
sequence of our party having to 
return home at mid-day. So we 
deferred the idea. We found our 
guide a pleasant, obliging fellow, 
silent betimes, and talkative when 
we pleased. Among other things, 
he pvinted out the mountain over 
whose brow fell the unfortunate 
Rev. Mr. Storr. Of this sad event 
we had an account from the veteran 
mountaineer who keeps the huts on 
the top of Snowdon,—the “ Royal 
Guide,” who himself was present 
when the poor yentleman’s remains 
were brought away. ‘“ He was fit 
to go,” the guide told us; and re- 
lated facts which testified to his 
piety. We hoped his death was 
speedy, and his present rest profownd. 
We forgot to mention just now, 
that our search for fossils, about 
half way up Snowden, was rewarded 
by several very fair specimens of 
shells imbedded in a kind of dark, 
slaty-looking rock, lying near the 
path. 

Before retiring to rest that nigbt, 
we recounted some of the marvels 
of the day; thankful for such sus 
perb weather, and good health for 
enjoyment of that picturesque 
country. So ended our fifth day in 
Wild Wales. 

Kariy next morning we were 
astir, and stood on the top of old 
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Dolbadarn tower as troops af work- 
men trudged across the bridge 
between tue two lakes, to a bugle- 
call sounding out the hour of six. 
Fresh was the air, just touched with 
a suspicion of frost, healthy to the 
last degree. Very fair was the view 
over both lakes, and the wonderful 
setting of mountains wherein they 
expand. Fold behind fold come 
down the spurs of heights on each 
hand, forming the entrance to the 
Pass; an astonishing configuration 
of rock scenery, set off by contrast 
with Llyn Padarn at our feet. Many 
sieges has that old tower withstood ; 
many dynasties outlived; many 
generations seen to rise and pass 
away, leaving its calm grey rotun- 
dity as dignified, and well-nigh as 
durable, as ever. 

Half an hour afterwards saw the 
writer hasting up the lower slopes of 
the Llyder, chatting to an old work- 
man who possessed a singularly open 
and healthy face; and who Awmmed 
to himself in a contented sort of tone, 
when the way was steep. 

OvrsgEtves. ‘Shall 
breakfast after this.” 

Oup Workman. “O yes, sir: give 
good stomach now !” 

By and bye we arrived at a good 
position for a view, probably at a 
distance of two long miles from the 
hotel. Here we gazed leisurely on 
the scene below, and the towering 
peak of Snowdon above. For variety 
of majesty and beauty few prospects 
can surpass it. As yet only the 
higher portions of western heights 
were lit up by the sun. At once 
the words came to the mind: Like 
the morning spread upon the moun- 
tains. Few sights on earth can 
equal the amazing loveliness of this, 
as they knew who have been abroad 
ou fine early mornings among the 
mouutains. The intensity of colour- 
ing is like the mayical freshness of 
the air ; combined, they act upon the 
spirit like bathing one’s body in a 
pure stream. 

A young labourer came by; 
“thought we must have been up 
early,” “had never been up yonder, 
on top of Snoddon,” ‘* thought he 
deat go this year!” With a “‘good 
morning” he on his way, 
leaving us far from solitary. We 
gazed long on thescene. Asa little 
contrast, our eye was amused by 
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watching a rabbit,which came leapin 
verv near the rock we sat upon, an 
which sat up unconcernedly in an 
¢peuing among some bushes. He 
evidently also enjoyed the morning. 
One more survey round, then down 
quickly. But we must needs sit on 
a low wall in the valley, to sketch 
the outline of the ridges and put in 
just an idea of yonder old tower of 
Dolbadarn. As we did so, a cour- 
teous workman came and offered us 
a mat or cloth to lay on the slates of 
the wall. We remember him with 
kindness. Nor could we pass the 
ridge without sitting a moment or 
two and listening to the waves on 
Llyn Padarn, breaking with a sweet 
murmur in harmony with the beauty 
of the spot. 

Half-past ten found us boating on 
Llyn Peris, and revelling in the fresh 
breeze that raised considerable waves 
on that long lake, no less than in 
the highly-charming scenery of the 
shores, and the majestic range on 
each side the Pass. Fond were we 
of playing with and drinking the 
water as it rippled against our boat 
—pure as the blue skies overhead. 
Starting from under the slate quar- 
ries, we rowed to the opposite side, 
then struck back diagonally. Thus 
we obtained good views of each side 
of the lake, which in some places ap- 
peared to us to be of vast depth. 
VUur Charon had but a powerful lack 
of English, often answering all 
abroad, but more frequently gave a 
queer sort of grunt of very vague 
purport, answering equally for yes or 
no. ‘ Very rough, sir!” was almost 
the extent of his conversational 
powers on the scenery of the lake, 
which expression, we surmised, was 
a favourite one of his, as he made 
use of it several times, probably to 
cover his lack of English. 

It was certainly a goodly view from 
the bosom of Llyn Peris, from whose 
shores rise the mountains, tier on 
tier, even to the peak of Snowdon 
visible, when part way down the 
lake, in all his sharp supremacy. 
We took a long farewell of this 
glorious land. It wasa grand spot 
to finish our brief six days’ holiday, 
and its noble form of rock and fair 
expanse of water linger yet in our 
memory with refreshing power. 

Twelve o'clock saw us at Llanberis 
station, waiting for the starting of 
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the train for Caernaryon, charged 
with memory and imagination of the 
fine scenery just enjoyed. ‘Thence 
we journeyed for hours into middle 
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England, long to enjoy over again 
many a reminiscence of our Six 
Days in Wild Cambria. n P 





THE LAST PARLIAMENTS OF ELIZABETH. 


As it is both instructive and 
amusivg to note how our ancestors 
did things, the records of some of 
the last parliaments held by Eliza- 
beth, as related by Haywood Town- 
send, afford some interesting details 
of that sovereign’s dealings with her 
faithful lords and buryesses, and 
show the relation which then existed 
between the three organs of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Townsend was probably little 
of a politician ; he was satisfied to 
give facts rather than opinions, and 
always allows his readers to form 
their own judgment and draw their 
own inferences from his statements, 
without burdening them with his 
views on the subject—a reticence, 
not common among historians in 
general. His book was published, 
as it is quaintly expressed, at the 
“George,” Fleet Street; at the 
“Green Dragon,” without Temple 
Bar; at the ** Pope’s Head,” near 
the New Exchange, and its circum- 
stantial details bring vividly to the 
mind’s eye the dignified yet not 
always stern old Queen coming from 
Greenwich in her state barge, land- 
ing with all due ceremony at the 
stairs, taking her seat under “ her 
cloath of estate,” the lords being 
placed in their several ranks and 
orders ; after which Sir Chri-topher 
Hatton, Lord Cuancellor of England, 
in a well-tramed and discreet speech 
did declare to them at large the 
Queen’s gracious disposition to peace, 
her great wisdom iu preserviug the 
same, and singular government of 
the realm; showed the great 
benefit the kingdom enjoyed under 
her government, and remembered 
the great conquest over the great 
Spanish late wonderful army ; far- 
ther declared how much the King of 
Spain rewained bent against this 
country; and, lastly, showed the 
cause of calling Parliament together 
to be, that by aid of the wise and 


gracious persons now collected from 
all parts of the realms, arms, soldiers, 
and moneys might be provided, and 
an army placed in readiness against 
all events. 

When the Lord Chancellor had 
ended his speech, the clerk read, in 
French, the names of the triers, and 
received of petitions for England, 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland, Gascoigne, 
and other countries on the other 
side of the seas. ‘Ihe provers were 
then called over, it being worthy of 
note that Lord Burleigh had four 
sent to him, namely, from the Earl 
of Warwick, Lord Dacre, Viscount 
Montacute, and the Earl of Lumley. 
This took place on Tuesday, the 
fourth ot February, and two days 
later the Queen came again to Parlia- 
ment, in her accustomed state, at 
three in the afternoon, the time ap- 
pointed for the Commons to present 
their speaker, whom on the previous 
day they had been authorised to 
choose. The Queen and Lords being 
set in the Upper House, and the 
knights, citizens, and burgesses of 
the House of Commons being let in, 
two of the most eminent among them 
did lead up to the bar George Snagg, 
Serjeant-at-law, who in a modest aud 
discreet speeeh did disable himself by 
reason of his many imperfections, 
and humbly desired her Majesty to 
discharge him of that great place, 
and to nominate some mure able and 
efficient member of the Commons. 

Upon this the Lord Chancellor, 
by command of the Queen, did let 
him know that her Majesty did well 
to allow of his choice, and did en- 
courage him willingly and cheer- 
fully to undertake the charge. Tuen 
the speaker rendered humbple thanks 
to the Queen, promised to use all 
care and diligence in his office, and 
in behalf of the House of Commons 
offered up three petitions :—First, 
that the members, their attendants 
and servants, should be free from 
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all suits and arrests. Secondly, that 
they may have free access to her 
Majesty on all urgent and import- 
ant occasions. Thirdly, that they 
may have free liberty of speech in 
the said Ilouse; and lastly, the 
speaker petitioned in his own be- 
half, that if anything should be 
mistaken of unwittingly omitted by 
himself, the Queen would pass over 
and pardon the same. 

The Lord Chancellor replied that 
her Majesty was pleased to grant 
all the petitions, and allow the 
speaker to enjoy all the privileges 
others had enjoyed in the time of 
former monarchs, but admonished 
the members not to extend the 
same privileges to irreverent and 
misbeseeming speeches or unne- 
cessary accesses to her Majesty. 

Several rather singular bills were 
brought before this Parliament ;such 
as a bill for reformation in excess 
of apparel ; another for permission 
to wear armour and weapons: it 
was also decreed that the words 
* Dominus cancellarius continuavit 
presens parliamentum,” &c., being 
merely a matter of form, should be 
discontinued: mention was made 
of the continuance or adjournment 
of Parliament, as it had been omit- 
ted to be recorded through the 
clerk’s negligence. The bills brought 
into either House were passed on 
the question, ordered to be en- 
grossed on the question, or dashed 
on the question. On the last day 
of the sessions, the Queen and the 
Lords spiritual and temporal being 
set, and the Commons let in, the 
speaker presented her Majesty 
with the bill of two subsidies, and 
four-fifteenths granted by the Ten- 
porality, entreating her Majesty’s 
acceptance of ithe same; to which 
the Queen answered, “La reigne 
remercie ses fidéles sujets accepte 
leur bénévolence et ainsi le veut.” 
The Queen then gave her assent to 
all public bills in the same terme, 
‘* La reigne le veult ;” but; when she 
did not approve of a bill that had 
passed both Houses, she said, “‘ La 
reigne se advisera.” For private 
Acts the words used were, ** Qu’il 
avit fait comme il est désiré.” The 
clerk of the Parliament then en- 
trerted pardon for the Lords and 
(o.amons, which being granted, he, 
im the name of all the znxembers and 
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of all her Majesty’s faithful sub- 
jects, returned thanks, in French, 
and wished the Queen a good life 
and a long one. Thus ended the 
sitting of Parliament, 1589, which 
had continued from the fourth of 
April to the twenty-ninth day of 

arch, sixteen public Acts and 
eight private ones having received 
the royal assent, which had been 
refused to about forty others. One 
speech of the speaker was especially 
characteristic of the age. It showed 
forth the Queen’s great and inesti- 
mable care towards her loving sub- 
jects ; yea, more than of her own self, 
or than any of them have of them- 
selves ; and her Majesty having as 
much skill as will to rule her house- 
hold as well as any subjecttorulehis, 
so she intends, being very careful 
of her own great love and affection 
towards her dutiful subjects, whose 
most faithful love and fidelity to- 
wards her she esteemeth above all 
the treasures of the world, very 
shortly to have a collection made of 
all the laws now in force touching 
purveyors and thereupon, by advice 
of her judges and learned council, 
which shall be as good or better 
for the ease of her subjects than the 
one this House had attempted, 
whereby they would have deprived 
her Majesty of the honour of doing 
it. And as touching the exchequer, 
she said it was her own chamber, 
and more near to her than her 
household. 

The following year the Queen 
goes in her usual state to the House 
of Lords, and tells her Parliament 
that she wished to consult her peo- 
ple about the threatened Spanish 
invasion ; that she wants them to 
act, and not spend their time in 
vain talking; that in spring gen- 
tlemen should repair to their coun- 
ties, the judges go ontheir circuits, 
and not lose the good hours in idle 
speeches. 

Two days afterwards the Queen 
again zoes to the House, whea the 
newly-appointed speaker to the 
House of Commons made her the 
following speech :— 

“Your Majesty’s most loving 
subjects, the knights and burgesses 
of the Lower House, have nomina- 
ted your Grace’s poor subject and 
servant to be their speaker ; yet is 
this no election until your Majesty 
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giveth allowance and approbation. 
or as in the heavens a star is but 
opacum corpus until it hath received 
the light of the sun; so stand I 
corpus opacum, a mute body, until 
om high, bright, shining wisdom 
ath looked upon and allowed me. 
How great a charge it is to be the 
mouthpiece of such a body my small 
experience as a ee professor of 
the law can tell, but how unable I 
ain to undergo this office my pr-- 
sent speech doth show. Among the 
members of this House are many 
deep, wise men of ripe judgment, 
but Iam an untimely fruit, yea. a 
bud not fully blossomed; so I fear 
yom Majesty will say, ‘ Neglecta 
ruge laguntur folia.” Among so 
many fair fruits you have plucked 
a shaking leaf. If I may make so 
bold as to remember a speech made 
by your Majesty last Parliament, 
many come hither ad consulendum 
qui nescient quid fit consulendum,— 
a just reprehension to many ; as to 
myself, an untimely frui', my years 
and judgment ill befitting the 
gravity of the place. But, howso- 
ever, I know myself the meanest, 
and inferior to any that have been 
before me ; yet this is my comfort, 
that with your Majesty’s favour all 
who have been called to this place 
by Providence have been able to 
discharge it.” 
’ To this speech the Lord Keeper 
answered, “ Her Grace’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty hath willed me to 
signify to you that she hath ever 
well coneeived of you since she 
first heard of you, and selected you 
to serve herself; and this your 
modest, wise, and well-composed 
epeech hath given her Majesty still 
better to conceive of your deserts. 
And whereas ycu count yourself 
corpus opacum, her Mujesty’s light 
will shine on you, for she not only 
alloweth and approveth you, but 
thanketh the House and commendeth 
its discretion in making such a 
choice.” 

The speaker then made another 
speech, praising the Queen and dilat- 
ing on the great attempts made by 
the Pope and King of Spain against 
Enyland; declaring how the kings 
of Englaud since Henry the Third’s 
time have maintained their right as 
supreme head over all the causes that 
arose in their own dominions. He 
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then spoke of the laws being already 
so numerous that they might be 
called “ Elephantine leges ;” where- 
fore he deemed it superfluous to add 
to their number. 

The Lord Keeper answered him, 
and quoted many examples of kingly 
supremacy in hoary the Second’s 
time and before the Conquest. 

To the demaid of liberty of speech, 
freedom frum arrest, &., the Queen 
by the mouth of the Lord Keeper 
answered, ‘* Privilege of speech is 
granted you, but not for every one 
to speak what he listeth or what 
cometh into his head. “Wherefore, 
Mr. Speaker, if you perceive any 
idle heads which will meddle with 
the reforming of the church, or the 
transforming of the commonwealth, 
or exhibit avy bills to that intent, 
you are to disallow them.” 

In this Parliament a bill was 
p»ssed for the deprivation by law of 
Edmond Bonner, late Bishop of Lon- 
don ; six fifteenths and tenths were 
granted to the State, and an order 
made and money voted by both 
Houses of Parliament for the relief 
of soldiers and sailors that had been 
maimed in the wars or on the seas. 

Between five and six of the clock, 
on the afternoon of the tenth of 
April, the Queen came to the House 
of Loras, and as many as could be 
let in of the Commons being admit- 
ted, the speaker thus addressed the 
Queen in what would now be con- 
sidered fulsome flattery :— 

**The high court of Parliament, 
most high and mighty Prince, is the 
greatest and most ancient court of 
the realm ; for even before the Con- 
quest we read of a Parliament being 
held in the high places of the West 
Saxons by the noble Queen Ina, who 
thus began her address :—‘I, Ina, 
Queen of the West Saxons, have 
caused all my fath~rhood, aldermen, 
and wise Commons, together with 
the godly men of my kingdom, to be 
assembled to consult on weighty 
matters.” Which words do plainly 
show the parts of which Parliament 
is composed. ‘This sweet council I 
would compare to the co :. monwealth 
of the little bees. They have but 
one governor, their King. Your 
Majesty is our princely governor and 
Queen, and we live under the sha- 
dow of your wings. Under your 
happy rule we suck upon every 
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sweet flower, and make our honey in 
peace ; but where the bee sucks honey 
the spider draweth poison. Some 
such drones and close bees there be 
which we will expel the hive, and 
so do your Majesty a service, at 
whose feet our lives are prostrate. 

‘The laws brought before Parlia- 
ment this -session are of two kinds, 
—such as have life, but are ready to 
die without your Majesty breathe on 
them; and such as never had life, 
but come to seek it of your Majesty. 
The House of Lords have confirmed 
all the letters-patent of your Ma- 
jesty’s most noble father concerning 
ecclesiastical livings, which that 
King of renowned memory took from 
the superstitious monasteries and 
priories, and translated them to the 
erection of cathedral churches and 
colleges, thereby furtherinugithe main- 
tenance of true religion and learning. 
Another law they have made to 
suppress the obstinate, dangerous, 
and recusant sectary, which hath 
proved pernicious to good govern- 
ment.” 

The Lord Keeper, in answer, said 
that Her Majesty did most graciously 
accept the service and devotion of 
her Parliament, and commended 
them that they had spent their time 
well, save only that in some things 
they had wasted more time than was 
needful. The Queen also misliked 
that such irreverence was shown to 
Privy Councillors, who were not to 
be accounted as common knights 
and burgesses, who were only coun- 
cillors during Parliament ; whereas 
the others are standing councillors, 
who for wisdom and great service 
are called to the council of the State. 
That her Majesty would not have 
people feared, but rather encouraged 
with great boldness against thie 
enemies of the State. Therefore the 
Queen straitly charged and com- 
manded that the mustered com- 
panies in every county should be 
supplied with armour and ammuni- 
tion better than heretofore. That 
for the subsidies her Majesty most 
graciously and in all thankfulness 
thanketh her subjects, if it were 
freely given, otherwise she could not 
take them. That if the coffers of the 
ticasury were not empty, or if the 
reve..ues of the Crown, or her own 
priucely ornaments, would suffice to 
supply her wapts and the charges of 
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the realm, the Queen would not 
have laid the charge on her people, or 
even accepted what they gave fer.” 

Then the Queen, seated on her 
chair of state, thus spoke :-— 

**This kingdom hath had many 
wise, noble, aid victorious princes, 
I will compare myself with none of 
them in wisdom. fortitude, or other 
virtues ; but in love, care, sincerity, 
and justice, I will compare with any 
prince that you have had or shall 
have, It may be thought simplicity 
in me that all the time of my reign 
I have not sought to advance my 
territories or 7 my dominions, 
for opportunity hath served me to do 
so. I will acknowledge my woman- 
hood and weakness in this respect, 
but although it had not been hard to 
obtain, I doubted how to keep what 
had been thus gained, and this hath 
kept me from such attempts. I 
must say, too, my mind was never 
given to invade my neighbours or 
usurp over any, and I was well con- 
tent to reign over my own. Yet the 
King of Spain doth challenge me to 
be the quarreller and beginner of 
these wars. Still, I fear not all his 
threatenings, his great preparations 
and mighty forces do not stir me ; 
for though he come against me with 
a mightie> power than even his in- 
vincible navy, I doubt not, God as- 
sisting me, I shall be able to over- 
throw and defeat him. I heard say 
that in the last Spanish invasion 
some upon the sea-coasts forsook 
their towns, and left all naked and 
exposed tothe enemy. But I sware 
to you that if I knew those persons,or 
if any such should do the same here- 
after, I will make them know and 
feel what it is to be fearful in so 
urgent a matter. 

“ The subsidies you grant me I 
accept thankfully, if you give them 
with good-will ; but if the necessity 
of the time and your own preserva- 
tion did not need the money, I 
would refuse it. You that be lieu- 
tenants and gentlemen of command 
in your counties, I require you to 
take care that the people are well 
armed and in readiness on all. occa- 
sions. You that be judges and 
justices of the peace, y command 
and straitly charge you that you 
see the laws duly executed and 
that you make them living laws 
after | have put life in them.” 
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The Parliament was then closed 
in the usual French formula. 

In the following year, the Earl of 
Dudley being High Steward for 
that session, Sir Thomas Henage 
gave him instructions how the oaths 
were to be administered to the mem- 
bers. First, all were to go into 
the Court of Requests. There the 
Lord High Steward, sitting at the 
door, called the knights and bur- 
gesses of every county, according 
to the first letter of their names. 
Each having answered, made his 
way up to the Parliament house, 
and took his oath of supremacy to 
the Queen and Privy Council; he 
then took his seat as knight or bur- 
gess ; the fee for entering his name 
in the serjeant’s book being two 
shillings, three shillings to the door- 
keeper, and two shillings more for 
returning the indenture. At two 
in the afternoon the Queen arrived 
privately by water, and being set 
with all the Lords in presence, the 
Lower House wished to enter below 
the bar, but the door was shut un- 
. til their loud murmurs reached the 
Queen’s ears, who ordered the doors 
to be set open. 

The Speaker having made his 
speech, and been answered after the 
usual form, Sir Robert Cecil said 
that a conference between both 
Houses concerning the subsidies was 
to be desired. Whereupon Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh said that he thought 
little objection would be made to a 
general conference, and that the 
speaker had better put the question 
to the Commons whether they would 
confer with the Lords. This motion 
was so well liked, that Sir Walter 
was requested to repeat his speech, 
—_ it might be better heard by 


The laws made this session against 
recusants, or those who refused to 
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acknowledge the Queen’s supremacy 
in Church and State, were very 
severe, although the first that was 
proposed was rejected as too harsh. 
n the 22nd of March both Houses 
of Parliament were called over, when 
every Privy Councillor gave thirty 
shillings, every knight of a shire or 
serjeant-at-law twenty shillings, and 
every poor knight or burgess five 
shillings, for the relief of the poor. 

An Act being brought in for the 
maintenance of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects in due obedience, Sir Walter 
Raleigh thus expresses himself :— 

** Although, in my conceit, the 
Brownists are worthy to be rooted 
out, yet it was to be feared, that, 
were the Act to pass, many men that 
were not guilty would be included in 
it. And supposing two or three thon- 
sand Brownists* were taken to the 
seaside, whither would you transport 
them, or at whose charge? Now I 
am afraid that there are over twent 
thousand of them now in England, 
and supposing even all of these 
could leave the kingdom, who is to 
maintain their wives and families ?” 

A singular Act for the increase 
of people passed this session ; also 
a statute for following up the hue 
and cry, and a bill against excess 
in apparel, and anether prohibiting 
members entering the House in 
spurs. 

On the last day of the session the 
speaker, Sir Christopher Yelverton, 
presented the Queen with the bill 
for the three subsidies, and asked 
her assent to the bills that had 
passed both Houses. Whereupon 
her Majesty graciously accepted 
the gift of her loving subjects, gave 
her assent to twenty-four public 
and nineteen private bills, rejecting 
furty-eight which had passed both 
Houses, and thus closed the sitting 
of Parliament for the year 1597. 


* A religious sect of the Puritans, whose leader, Robert Brown, wrote div. rs 


books in their behalf. 


He was a man of parts and learning, and related to the Lord 


Treasurer, Burleigh; he openly inveighed against the ceremonies of the Jhurch, for 


which he was 


persecuted and imprisoned in no less than thirty-two prisons, 
length with his followers he settled at Middleburgh, in Zealand; 


At 
but dissensions 


arising among themselves, Brown in disgust returned to England, and accepted: a 


living in Northamptonshire. 
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MY FIRST CRIMINAL CASE, 


PART I, 


Apam Srevenau., the proprietor of 
Triphook farm, was both peculiar 
and penurious—an eccentric and a 
miser. He had always been so. 
A square-built, angular, ill-dressed 
figure, a slouching gait, a furtive, 
sidelong look, a heavy, shaggy brow, 
thick lips, and ill-set teeth—all 
these gave an unprepossessing notion 
of the man, which was furthered 
and fastened when people came to 
speak or to deal with him. To the 
rich he was mulish but submissive, 
to the poor he was merciless, and in 
his own home he was dark, sullen, 
indifferent, and griping. He had 
marricd a wife whose father had 
compelled her to accept him, and 
whom he neglected and despised, 
because the fortune promised with 
her had never been altogether paid. 
And the only child he had by her (a 
son) became anything but a pleasure 
to him as he grew up, for many rea- 
sons. In the first place, he was like 
his mother ; in the second place, he 
loved nis mother ; and, in the third 
place, he had to be angen. and 
every day increased the expense, 
and made the outlay more intole- 
rable, To be sure, for a wealthy 
man, ‘rolling in gold,” as Adam 
was popularly said to be, the ex- 
ense was not enormous after all. 
p to eight years, the fond mother 
had done her best at instruction ; 
after this, the boy was sent to the 
ish school, superintended by Mr. 
bert Ransome, who was clerk as 
well, and whose younger brother 
was organist of the church. Both 
these young men took an interest in 
William Stevenall, and pitied him, 
because he was the son of such a 
churl, and because the boy was 
clever, although occasionally pas- 
sionate and wayward — probably 
because a most uncomfortable home 
increased the sensitiveness of at 
highly nervous temperament, which 
was kept constantly on the fret by 
the exactions of his father, and the 
sufferings which his patient and de- 
licate mother had to undergo. But 
he loved books, and made good use 


of them, and he loved music, too, 
and became a favourite pupil of the 
organist, who was aia of his fine 
voice and correct taste in the parish 
choir. 

William was only eleven when 
his mother died—worn out and 
broken up by the perpetual malaise 
of a miserable union. Her hus- 
band had turned a deaf ear to her 
ailments—for doctors are formid- 
able playthings to such minds— 
until too late ; and the only mourner 
she had was her son, between whom 
and his father had sprung up a still 
greater distaste and disunion from 
that time out. Now that his main- 
stay was removed, the lad’s treat- 
ment became still more indifferent 
than it had been ; he was put to 
menial offices, and cursed at if he 
grumbled or left them undone; his 
meals were more scant, and his 
time so taken up that study would 
have been impossible, had he not 
stolen hours from the night to in- 
dulge in it. He begged of his 
father, over and over again, to give 
him a profession, or even a respect- 
able trade, and the answer always 
was, that he had yet a long way to 
go to repay the old man for all the 
lots of money he had cost him from 
his birth, and must work hard to 
repay even a moderate share of it. 

So matters went on at Triphook, 
farm until William Stevenall was 
in his eighteenth year; when, as if 
utterly to confound and astonish 
the world, Adam Stevenall, now in 
his fifty-sixth year, took a second 
wife. The thing was quietly ma- 
naged, but the world shouk its head 
and said things anything but com- 
pocatany about the strange 
match. The present Mrs. Steven- 
all had been previously known by 
he name of Seas Lupton jilting 
Jess some called her,—and her 
occupation, almost from childhood 
had been to stand behind her 
mother’s bar (when it so chanced 
that Mrs. Lupton was a little too 
much elevated), and there and then 
to crack jokes and measure out 
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liquor to thirsty customers. She 
was a full, florid, froward beauty, 
with bright-red cheeks and deadly 
black eyes and hair. Men of sober 
habits and domestic tastes rather 
shunned her—at least for matri- 
monial purposes; while amongst 
the wild, the heedless, and the dis- 
sipated, she had offers in plenty. 
But Jess, with a glib tongue and a 
melting smile, had always an eye 
out for the main chance; she had 
words at will (soft words too,) and 
a manner, when she chose, so in- 
sinuatingly delightful thatfew could 
altogether withstand it; but then, 
these weapons were not often para- 
ded, and the only one to whom (at 
least it was so reported) they were 
never by any chance denied, was a 
wild young fellow, who ought to 
have been a gentleman, and who 
was only a hali-sort of “‘ gentle- 
man-jack,” who rode steeple-chases, 
flat races and private races, and 
managed, after spending a patri- 
mony of fully eight hundred a 
ear, to “make out the cause,” as 
e termed it, by “bechalhng” 
during the racing season, and by 
frequenting billiard-rooms and 
ambling-tables at alltimes. Dick 
Fothergill, such as we have painted 
him, was a handsome, dark, dissi- 
pated-looking man of thirty; and 
as an old pile, as dissipated and 
dark-looking as himself, called 
* Fothergill Castle,” still belonged 
to him, with a few acres of barren 
surrounding, was to be found there 
occasionally, when cash ran low 
and creditors threatyned particu- 
larly hard. His tastes, however, 
were neither refined nor solitary, 
and he had early found his way to 
the bar of the Magpie, had spent 
many a jolly evening in the inn 
parlour, and had submitted himself 
altogether to the will and guidance 
of Jess, who, in her turn, was said 
to turn a very cold regard to others 
when Fothergill was by her side. 
But nothing particular came of it, 
after all. No marriage, no engage- 
ment, ‘‘no nothink,” as a gossip 
said, although Dick went and came, 
and talked, and drank, and gam- 
bled, and rode races (aud was once 
laid up with a broken collar-bone at 
the Magpie, for ten days). 
Adam Stevenall sometimes drop- 
ped into the Magpie (of which, by 
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the way, he was the landlord), in 
order to look after his quarter’s 
tent, and possibly to angle for a 
treat from a charitable neighbour, 
in the parlour, or “a bit of sup- 
per ” behind the bar, when “ along 
day ” was required by Mrs. Lupton. 
How it happened that he and Jess 
thought of each other at all, Cupid * 
alone, or some other deity as mis- 
chievous, can tell; and when no 
one could make that out to their 
satisfaction, then people began to 
ask how sporting Dick Fothergill 
would take it, when he returned, 
since the general belief was that if 
that gentleman had a soft chamber 
in his heart, Jess Lupton was un- 
a its occupant. But 
ick woefully disappointed the 
public curiosity. He went quietly 
away, and kept quietly away, until 
long after the dashing Miss Lup- 
ton had subsided into matronage, 
and instead of drawing or scoring 
liquor in her mother’s house, was 
occupied from morning to night 
milking cows, making butter, feed- 
ing fowls and cramming turkeys in 
her own. Dick, when he returned 
to “the Castle,” called at Triphook, 
occasionally, and greatly concilia- 
ted Adam, by always bringing sal- 
mon, trout, hares, rabbits, or game 
of some sort or other, and by giving 
him “ wrinkles,” as to the econo- 
mical doctoring of horses, and the 
handiest way of dressing a “ bad- 
un” ina suit of health, just suffi- 
cient and no more, to last until it 
was sold. He did not hang about or 
frequent the farm, however, nor 
was he ever seen there when the 
proprietor was out of the way. 

At first, after his father’s mar- 
riage, matters went on a little more 
smoothly with William Stevenall 
than before, and might have gone 
better, perhaps, had his reserve 
been less. His young stepmother 
tried to conciliate him; but, al- 
though he always treated her court- 
eously, any near approach to con- 
fidence, friendship, or familiarity 
was impossible. Bhe would have 
used all her influence with. her hus- 
band, to be more liberal and less 
exacting to his son, and offered to 
do so; but William objected to 
this, and said, sturdily, that it was 
not favours but a right he required. 
Whether this independence offend- 
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ed her, and induced her to prove 
to him that her power was not to 
be despised, cannot be known, but 
it is certain that the quarrels be- 
tween father and son became more 
violent than they ever had been, and 
that just in proportion as Adam’s 
tyranny increased, so was it met by 
William with stated resistance or 
open revolt. Jess admitted to her 
friends and acquaintances that 
things “‘ were getting worse-and- 
worse every day ;” she had endea- 
voured to do her best at mediation 
and conciliation, she said, but the 
moment the fire was. out in one 
quarter it was lighted in another ; 
so that she had given it up as a bad 
job, and washed her hands of it al- 
together, determined, for the fu- 
ture, to let the cross-grained pair 
fight out their own battles, while 
she stood quietly by. ‘‘ The cross- 
grained pai: ” did not leave matters 
long in suspense ; a terrific quarrel 
arose, and high words on all sides ; 
the father flung a ten-pound note 
in his son’s face, and told him to 
leave the house; and the son 
pocketed the note and told Adam 
that he aecepted it not as a due, 


but as an insult, which, one day or 
other, should be amply repaid. 

In half-an-hour he was gone, with- 
out taking leave of any one, and 
after a few days, it was known he had 
set up a small school in the neigh- 
bouring town, and was bidding for 


private tuitions as well. This inde- 
pendent proceeding almost mad- 
dened old Stevenall, ard he was still 
more irritated when he found that 
the public sympathy, for the most 
part, was with William, whose class- 
rooms, filled, while his private pupils, 
although not many, were respectable. 
Amongst them, in fact, were the 
two sons of the great man of the 
neighbourhood, Colonel Ogilvie, and 
also the rich West Indian heiress, 
Miss Latabler2, who was a ward of 
the Colonel’s, and who became a 
musical pupil of William Stevenall’s, 
in order to learn psalmody and the 
organ, as an instrument of the kind 
stood at the head of ‘‘ the concert- 
room” in the Colonel’s splendid 
house. Old Stevenall was the Co- 
lonel’s tenant, and dire was his anger 
at the daring spirit of independence, 
which, after such long submission to 
his arbitrary will, now presumed to 
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beard him on what he chose to call 
his own ground. He swore that he 
would drive his son from the neigh- 
bourhood, let it cost him what it 
would; and as he was a money- 
lender and bill-discounter, amongst 
his other trades, and could thus in- 
directly influence the acts of many 
small farmers and shoopkeepers of 
the neighbouring town and neigh- 
bourhood. his active hostility was so 
far prejudicial to the young man’s 
prospects, that many of his pupils 
were withdrawn after some time ; aud 
as he very soon learned the cause, it 
was afterwards remembered that his 
hasty comments on such unjustifiable 
proceedings took the form of threats 
—or ought tobesoconstrued, at least ; 
while, on one occasion, being met in 
the public way by Mrs. Stevenall, 
who stretched out her hand to him, 
and hoped that he did not blame her 
for what her husband was doing, he 
baughtily rejected her overtures of 
peace, and desired that old Adam 
ought to be told that a day of 
reckoning would come when such 
monstrous injustice would meet with 
the punishment it deserved. 

As long dropping wears the stone, 
old Stevenall’s persisten. enmity, in 
due time had its effect. Colonel 
Ogilvie was about to travel, and of 
late, it was said, looked coldly on 
the tutor, but for what reason was 
not known; William’s school di- 
minished also, and pecuniary diffi- 
culties began to stare him in the 
face, although he still battled on 
and scorned to succumb. People 
pitied him, for his character was 
good, and his manner conciliatory, 
courteous, and popular; but the 
hand of unconscientious power was 

inst him, and those who wished 
him well advised him no longer to 
struggle against it, but seek in some 
other sphere the means of living; 
which his conduct and talents could 
not fail to procure for him. To this 
well-meant advise his answer was 
always an indignant “No.” 

It was when this domestic quarrel 
was at its height that an incident 
occurred, which brought matters to 
a very terrible crisis indeed. Adam 
Stevenall had gone to a fair about 
twelve miles distant from his own 
farm. He hada good deal of stock to 
sell there, which had, in point of fact, 
been sold early in the day, and the 
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drovers had returned and reported to 
Mrs. Stevenall, that ‘‘The master 
would be home at nine o’clock, as he 
had to wait at an inn to arrange with 
his purchasers.” Nine o’clock came, 
however, and so did ten, and so did 
eleven, and stil] the ns caggay of 
Triphook was from home. Old 
Martin Hanger who had been out 
with a boy to look after a choice 
heifer which had strayed away from 
its paddock, returned with the beast 
about half-past ten, but had seen no- 
thing of the missing man. Another 
hour was allowed to pass by; and 
then, as the affair began to look 
serious, the farm labourers were 
called up, and were sent in various 
directions, as it was feared either 
that Adam’s horse had fallen with 
him, or that he might have fallen 
from it, and that as part of the road 
was lonely and unfrequented, any 
assistance could hardly be expected. 
It was a clear, moonlight night, and 
therefore the search was more likely 
to be successful. The town where 
the fair had been held was tried, but 
all the tidings that could be gathered 
there were that he had eaten some 
bread and cheese, washed it down 
with pure water, and left the town 
about six, or close to seven o'clock, 
riding the same old thin-ribbed mare 
which had starved in his stable and 
carried his person for fourteen or 
fifteen years. 

At length, however, in the gray of 
the morning the search_was suc- 
cessful. Oid Martin Hanger and 
two of his associates, came suddenly 
on the old mare cropping grass and 
wandering about with the reins about 
her legs. At about the distance of 
forty yards lay. the lifeless body of 
Adam Stevenall, stiff, cold, and 
sheckingly mutilated ; his head was 
a mass of contusions, his hands were 
scarred, and bis throat was cut from 
ear-to-ear. After their first surprise 
and horror had subsided, the body 
was raised and turned and examined, 
The pockets had been rifled, an old 
gold repeater taken, and almost im- 
mediately beside the corpse, in a 
tuft of thick grass was found a knife 
such as gardeners use, or which pea- 
sants sometimes carry to cut. their 
bread and cheese or bacon with. The 
blade was long, straight, pointed, 
and double-edged, the haft was of 
horn, in the bottom of which was a 
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round silver plate let in, on which 
was engraved the initial letters W. 8. 
When this weapon was shown to Mar- 
tin Hanger by the man who found 
it, the old fellow shook his head as he 
handled it, saying as he returned it, 
* Keep it Bill, as it was you as fun’ 
it ; its a bad job—a bad job, though 
nothink ought to surprise a fellar as 
has managed to scramble through as 
many years as Ihave. A bad job?” 

One of the men rode back to the 
farm—about five miles—to tell the 
result ofthe search, and to procure 
means to remove the murdered man. 
In a few hours this was done. Mrs, 
Stevenall, although she turned very 
pale, and was greatly affected, per- 
fectly retained her presence of mind. 
She suggested an appeal to the police 
authorities, to the coroner, and then 
sent for her mother and her friends. 
It was about ten o’clock, when old 
Martin Hanger and two or three 
others were standing before the 
house, speaking about the murder, 
when the gate of:the lawn opened and 
William Stevenall appeared. He 
was very pale and appeared terror- 
stricken. He hastily approached 
the group; on perceiving which 
movement, Martin left his com- 
panions to meet him. 

**In God’s name!” the young 
man said, “‘ what does all this 
mean, Martin? Can these horrid 
reports be true ?” 

Without giving a direct answer 
to this question, the old fellow 
shuffled up close to him (for he was 
lame and walked with a stick), and 
peering up into his face, with a pair 
of shiny gray eyes, sharp as razors, 
apparently, he rather whispered 
than said openly, ‘‘ It’s a bad job, 
Master William—not a worse could 
be; for—” here he looked about 
and then went on—‘“‘for the knife 
was fun’ a sticken in the grass hard 
by, it wur.” 

“The knife! What do you 
mean? What knife?” exclaimed 
the young man. 

“Oh! that’s the lay, is it ?”’ said 
the old fellow, doggedly and gruffly, 
as if disappointed at the reception 
of his news. 

“© What knife, I ask again P” went 
on William, more vehemently. 

“Well, I can’t rightly say then,” 
was the answer, “it’s none o’ my 
matters, and it’s not for me to do 
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no more than to kiss the book and 
ive my evidence when I’m asked 
or it. Don’t be) angry, Master 
William ; I meant it kindly ;” and 
so saying he limped away as fast as 
his lame leg would carry him. 

Young Stevenall entered the 
house, and,.on questioning the ser- 
vants, found that the reports given 
him were but tootrue. He asked 
to see Mrs. Stevenall, but that lady 
begged to decline the interview at 
present, and intimated that a coro- 
ner’s inquest was to be held at one 
o’clock, leavingitto himself whether 
he would await it or goaway. He 
was not admitted to the death-room, 
which was under the charge of two 
constables ; and it struck him sen- 
sibly, as he wandered restlessly 
about, awaiting the investigation, 
that everyone shunned him, or, if 
they were spoken to, answered him 
eurtly and evasively, and got out 
of his way as quickly as they could. 

At one o'clock, punctually, the 
coroner, attended by his surgeon, 
arrived, and after a short delay a 
jury was found and sworn, before 
which Martin Hanger was the first 
person examined. He deposed to 
the finding of the body, and to the 
fact that the knife now produced 
was discovered in the grass, as if 
dropped there in the hurry of the 
moment. When asked if he had 
ever seen it before, he said he had 
often done so, but not lately; and 
when the eoroner inquired where, 
the old man sighed, and answered 
in a low voice, ‘‘Jn Master William's 
possession.” 

** Show it to me—let me look at 
it!” exclaimed the person thus 
directly pointed at. It was given 
to him, and after a burried survey, 
he said to the coroner, ‘‘ I acknow- 
ledge, sir, that the knife was mine, 
but it has not been in my possession 
for*a lon g time—about a year and a 
half I think. Whether 1 lost it, or 
whether it was stolen from me,I can- 
not say, but most assuredly it has 
not been mine for a long time.” 

These remarks were received in 
gloomy silence, and the examina- 
tion of the witness went on. He 
swore that last night he and a bo 
named Dandy Dook went to loo 
for a stray heifer, and that in so 
doing they saw a man get over a 
gate, leading into Colonel Ogilvie’s 
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plantations, and not half a mile 
trom where the murder was perpe- 
trated. The moon was high, and 
although the person climbed the 
gate quickly, as if wishing to escape 
recognition, still Martin could hard- 
5 be deceived he thought—nor 
andy Dook either—who both of 
them had come to the conclusion 
that this night-wanderer was no 
other than Mr, William Stevenall. 
Every eye was fixed on William 
at this piece of evidence, and there 
was a pause as if he were expected 
todeny it. But he did not; his 
cheek reddened, and then paled 
again, as he said, “ I at once admit, 
sir, that the person described b 
the witness was myself; but he is 
mistaken in saying that I wished 
to evade him. I never saw him, 
never wished to screen myself from 
him, and had no object in so doing. 
I went out to take a walk after my 
day’s confinement, and, as it was 
moonlight, I wandered on; my 
going into Colonel Ogilvie’s demesne 
was & mere whim—at least, I can- 
not otherwise explain it, and, un- 
questionably, I had no purpose in 
doing so, much less an evil one.” 
As I shall have to deal with all 
these matters by-and-bye, it is only 
necessary to say that the circumstan- 
tial evidence ran so terribly strong 
against William Stevenall, and was 
so inculpatory, that a coroner's 
warrant was issued for his arrest, 
and that night saw him an inmate 
of Amandale jail, on the charge of 
having murdered his own father. 
It was at this juncture that I be- 
came an actor on the scene, although 
it took me some time before I 
learned all the circumstances which 
I have related above. ‘The assizes 
were to be on in about six weeks, 
and a solicitor friend of mine, 
named Jennings, a local practitioner 
in Amandale, the circuit town, for- 
warded me a long brief and a short 
note, which he commenced by say- 
ing, “I send you by this posta 
confounded hard nut to crack ;’’ 
and then entered on the particulars 
of young Stevenall’s case, which 
showed me that his expression, 
although objectionable, was true. 
It was my “first criminal case,” 
however, and I determined to do 
my best for it. I read up my 
criminal law determinedly, made 
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myself well up in points and prac- 
tice ; ‘practised my “address to 
the jury,” before the looking-glass, 
with my wig and gown on, to 
give my rhetoric better effect ; 
and, finally, preceded the going 
judges by a day or two, in order to 
see my client and consult his solici- 
tor. I found Jennings excessively 
low about the case. “ It is a miser- 
able case,” he said; “ they'll hang 
him as sureas blackberries, although 
I believe him to be thoroughly in- 
nocent of everything but a deter- 
mined temper and a loose tongue.” 

**Tt looks ugly in a brief, cer- 
tainly,” I replied ; “ but what does 
he say himself? or, rather, how 
does he show ?” 

“Cool and collected enough, but 
rather despondent. You can see 
him at once, if you please.” 

« The sooner the better.” 

We were admitted to an interview 
with my unfortunate client imme- 
diately, and I was greatly struck 
and pleased with both his appear- 
ance and manner. His features, 
without being effeminate, were soft 
and handsome, his voice was placid 
and firm, and his general bearing 
and manner infinitely more refined 
and graceful than from his rank and 
social position, I could possibly have 
expected. Poor fellow! I dare say 
it was the feeling engendered by 
such attributes, urged on by impa- 
tient ambition anxious to rise, that 
had led to his present dilemma, at 
which he himself looked on in as 
grave a way as we did. 

‘* [may be wrong,” hesaid quietly, 
**but I am morally convinced that 
there is a plot to destroy me. Nine 
out of ten persons suspected as I 
am, would, I dare say, make the 
same averment before trial; but, 
had I committed this horrible crime, 
I do not think my hardihood would 
bear me out in braving it. I have 
not done it, however; I never har- 
boured a thought that looked like 
it, although should I be condemned 
for it, I shall think my sentence 
just; because although all the 
world’s wealth would not have 
tempted me to do this deed, never- 
theless I deserve to suffer, since I 
often wished my father dead, simply 
because he maltreated me.” 

“And whom do you suspect ?” 
I asked. 
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**T do not mean to accuse any- 
body,” he answered firmly ; ‘‘ since 
my accusation would sound alto- 
gether improbable, and it would, if 
published, only make my own case 
worse.” 


Urged anew by the interest he 
imbued me with, I was perfectly 
prepared to meet his case when it 
came on, which it did on the second 
day of the assizes. The public pro- 
secutor opened mildly enough (for 
he had a bad sore throat), and then 
came the witnesses, of whom Mrs, 
Stevenall was the first. She faltered 
a good deal when she commenced, 
and never but once looked at the 
prisoner ; but her direct examination 
was all smooth-sailing, and reassured 
her. I listened very anxiously, of 
course ; but when all was done, I 
could not find any open fault with 
it; at the same time, I thought I 
perceived, that under the cover of 
strict impartiality, she leaned par- 
ticularly heavy on the prisoner 
whenever she could, and gave the 
jury to unaerstand that, in the 
quarrels between father and son, the 
latter was generally the assailant, 
and, in fact, provoked his fate. She 
stated that her husband, although 
** peculiar,” was exceedingly ‘‘ man- 
ageable,” except when provoked, in 
proof of which she averred that she 
could have lived with him ‘‘for a 
hundred years” without a quarrel. 
Neither, on ‘‘ the cross” did she at 
all break down ; in truth a more un- 
assailable witness I have never han- 
died since; there was no puzzling 
her, no confusing her, no making 
her either irritable or negligent; 
she forgot nothing; her memory 
was a well-managed storehouse, 
where everything was so well 
kept uo wonder that they were 
ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. I ventured a question or 
two as to her personal feeling for or 
against the prisoner, and she ap- 
peared to be shocked and surprised 
that I should doubt its being any- 
thing but of the most favourable 
kind. I sent her off the table with 
asigh, and with a feeling beating 
at my heart that my client had in 
her a most relentless enemy—with 
a whitewashed front. I might be 
wrong, but the feeling was there 
and I could not help it. 

Martin Hanger was another and 
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most important witness against us. 
He, too, had the very best feeling 
towards the young man, but he did 
not spare him a jot for all that. He 
detailed the incidents of the finding 
of the knife, and the meeting with 
the prisoner by moonlight, glibly 
and readily, and the impression 
again camé over my mind that he 
was doing his best against the man 
he professed the utmost sorrow at 
poe obliged to swear against. I 
could not make much of him, 
either; he ensconced himself be- 
hind Stevenall’s own admission that 
the knife was his, and that he was 
the person who leaped Colonel 
Ogilvie’s gate, and out of these im- 
pregnable positions no ingenuity of 
mine could drive him. Then came 
the man who really found the knife, 
and the boy who was with Martin 
Hanger when the beast was lost, 
and who had no hesitation in swear- 
ing to the identity of the prisoner. 
But why need I go on? I did 
what I could—fought inch-by-inch 
to the last—and was compli- 
mented by the judge, who charged 
dead against us, however, particu- 
larly dwelling in doubtful tones 
upon the reason given by the 
prisoner for wandering so far from 
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his own home at such an hour, and 
then furtively entering the private 
grounds of a respectable gentleman 
in order to ieiiien a passing whim, 
just when strangers, whom he could 
ardly expect to meet in such an 
unfrequented place at such an hour, 
came near. Then came the knife, 
and the enmities, long-existing, be- 
tween father and son, and the 
‘‘admirable” evidence of the re 
spectable lady who had been wi- 
dowed by the atrocious deed. 
‘Dead and done for,” whispered 
Jennings, with a groan, as the jury 
retired, and in my heart I said 
* ditto.” An hour brought them 
back. Guitty! The prisoner was 
sentenced, and I made a “ point” 
in stay of execution before the court 
rose. The judge received my sug- 
gestion very kindly and indulgently. 
‘TI fear there is nothing in it,” he 
said ; ‘‘ but you feel it your duty to 
make it, and I never like to balk 
the efforts of a conscientious man. 
It will only give bootless hope, and 
cause needless delay nevertheless.” 
It was all over. Dearne! And 
all the time I was satisfied that my 
untortunate client was as innocent 
of his father’s murder as the unborn 
babe. 


IN A PINE GROVE, 


I stoop beneath some venerable pines, 
Where stately stems, like clustered columns, rose, 
In wide cathedral aisles whose distant roof 
Soars like the arch of heaven’s protecting dome. 
I stood and listened, to a sound like waves 

In long folds leaping on a distant shore, 
With measured constant motion ; with a tone 
Symphonious with the silence of the stars. 
Remembrance came of one calm eventide, 
Passed on the lofty margin of the sea, 

Among the ruins of a noble pile, 

That lifts its old grey visage to the storm ; 

As in the troublous times of bygone years, 
When grave recluses paced the solemnenave, 
And music blended with torn ocean’s roar : 
Whence, far to sea, the plaintive vesper chime 
Told the brown fisherman the hour of prayer. 
Was that some Novice of the olden time, 

By western window seated, while the sun 
Touched lovingly her wealth of golden hair, 
And lit with rosy glow the a, walls P— 


Only the shafts of sunset throu 


the stems, 


The sound of wind among the clustering pines. 
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CHOICE FLOWERS FROM “ THE GARDEN OF LOVE.” 


Nor a little curious would a detailed 
history of fiction befound. Its rise, 
its progress, its changes; the exhi- 
bition of what, at different periods, 
pleased our ancestors, would furnish 
striking and most interesting views 
of the march of mind. 

Justice would hardly be done to 
the subject by any general descrip- 
tion. Nothing but specimens could 
suffice. This will be proved by a 
selection of choice passages from a 
work of fiction nearly two hundred 
years old, beginning with the title- 
page, which thus sets forth its own 
importance :— 

** The Garden of Love and — 
Flower of Fidelity, a Pleasant His- 
tory, written originally, by Mr. John 
Reynolds, author of ‘God’s Revenge 
against Murther,’ now much ampli- 
fied by several hands. The fourth 
edition, with amendments and altera- 
tions. London : Printed for Nicholas 
Boddington, at the Golden Ball in 
Duck-lane; and John Buck, at the 
Black Boy, on London Bridge, 1692.” 

We may almost venture to assume 
this ‘‘ pleasant history” was con- 
sidered a performance of no common 
merit, and had more than common 
success, as it had not only reached a 
fourth edition, but had been ‘‘ ampli- 
fied, altered, and amended by several 
hands.” As was donewith the ‘Shah 
Nameh” of Fevdusi, it seems to have 
been authoritively willed that there 
should be one perfect work in the 
Sageene. The changes consequently 

e in the famous ‘‘ Shah Nameh,” 
were said to have been so many, that 
could the Persian poet have returned 
and looked at that which pepetuated 
his name, he would hardly have 
suspected that he had contributed 
to its production. Whether in 
such a case Mr. John Reynolds 
wouldexperience like embarrassment 
must be left an open question. Here 
**The Garden of Love” must be 
dealt with just as we find it, 

Previous to its appearance a great 
revolution, hone perhaps, 
Cervantes, had been accomplished 
in the minds of readers. Romances 
onec applauded had lost their 


attractions. Magic and enchant- 
ment, dragons, giants, and necro- 
mancers had become obsolete. 
Minds sobered by reflection, were 
content to give up magnificent im- 
possibilities for that which was ra- 
tional and probable. ‘Tales of 
intrigue in the time of Charles the 
Second became the fashion; and 
ladies who would not own to bein 
entertained with these were sneere 
at as Prudes. But these, after a 
quarter of a century, had run its 
course, became stale, or the gloomy 
piety of James made another 
change desirable, and tales of stir- 
ring adventure, but less proflicacy, 
were demanded by the refivement 
of the age. Then it was that such 
writers as Mr. John Reynolds, and 
such novels as “‘The Garden of 
Love,” were appreciated. ‘“ This 
flower,” says the editor of the 
edition issued from “the Golden 
Ballin Duck-lane,” “is never out of 
season, winter nor summer, and 
hath this virtue in it,—being dis- 
tilled from the heart it is a perfect 
antidote against treachery. The 
story itself was penned forty years 
since, by the author of that excel- 
lent piece entitled ‘God’s Revenge 
against the crying and execrable 
sin of wilful and premeditated 
murther.’” 

In opening this narrative the 
author thought no time must be 
lost in displaying his classical 
taste. The description of Thalmio, 
the hero, might rival the elegant 
composition supplied by Smollett’s 
“Schoolmaster” as a_ substitute 
for the letter lost by Zom Pipes. 
We are assured— 

“Beautiful was Thalmio of 
complexion, more exquisitely re- 
sembling Adonis than Paris ; cour- 
teous he was of demeanour; for 
his benignity surpassed the affa- 
bility of Alexander; and exceeding 
discreet he was of capacity, for 
from his eloquent tongue dropt the 
enchanting phrases of admired 
Demosthenes. So that as Nature 
had surpassed her skill, in framing 
him outwardly most excellent; 
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Art, likewise, had bestowed her 
chiefest curiosity in embellishing 
his mind with the prime of inge- 
nious Industry. Pallas, if she had 
heard this report, would have 
praised his perfections; Juno, if 
she had viewed his person, would 
have forsaken her Jupiter; and the 
— themselves, had they fixed 
their eyes upon his features, would 
have withdrawn their melody from 
timorous Ulysses, and tuned the 
harmony of their voices to invest 
only Thalmeno, their favourite.” 

This very accomplished youn 
royal, having reached his fifteent 
year, is passionately desirous of 
travelling. Luckily his cousin 
Palmos, son of the King of Egypt, 
animated by a like wish, agrees to 
accompany him. They commence 
their expedition, cross the sea, 
and travel on land till they both 
became very hungry. Nothing in 
the shape of food talls in their way, 
save “unknown roots which were 
not agreeable to their palates.” 
Denied the iuxuries which cheered 
their chivalrous predecessors, no 
monster rresents himself to be con- 
quered ; but a castle and a beauti- 
tul lady are reserved for them. The 
approach of the hungry youngsters 
to the residence of the charmer 
and the fair one herself are painted 
in glowing colours: 

** They at last came to the de- 
scent of a deep valley, where, with 
a faint courage, very pensively 
walking, they, through a thicket of 
an ancient forest, espied the archi- 
tecture of some domestical mansion, 
which, to their sorrowful contem- 
plations, produced unexpected en- 
couragement ; but resuming courage 
to themselves, thereunto directed 
their course ; where, being to the 
outward gate arrived, they beheld 
a famous castle, but so solitdrily 
situated in the centre of the forest, 
that the wind piercing most dole- 
fully through the branches of the 
lofty cedars, made such a mournful 
murmur that the dolefulness thereof 
drove our two young princes into a 
fit of effeminate despair, but, at 
last, Hunger so far constrained 

‘ them they resolved to enter ; where 
opening the outward gate they 
passed the first court without es- 

ing any ; and entering the second, 
ey beheld a delicious court, most 
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ingeniously paved with curious 
marble, which very stately was 
circumferenced with a sumptuous 
arched gallery, propped up by pil- 
lars of bright shining alabaster. 
Casting their eyes a small distance, 
they espied a lady, sweet and ami- 
able, which, under the shady leaves 
of a fig-tree, sat, recreating her 
senses with the sweet sound of a 
well-tuned lute, to which she joined 
her ravishing voice, and harmo- 
niously breathed out these sorrow- 
ful verses :— 


Ah! gentle sleep, thou easer of my woes, 
Softly, and quickly, let my eyes dispose 
Themselves to pleasing slumbers, that I 


may 
In dreams possess thoee joys denied by 


a , 
J oys, = A if real, were to that degree, 
So great, were only fit for gods, not me; 
‘Lhen since Prince Meador does no pity 
take, 
Let me but dream, I’d never wish to 
wake. 
The which, as soon as she had 
ended repeating over divers times 
the name of Medor, one might 
easily perceive many crystal tears 
distil down her vermilion cheeks, 
as also hear many deep sighs which 
her perplexed heart sent forth, as 
testimonials of her tormented pas- 
sions; and therewithal lifting up 
her eyes towards the seat of her 
celestial Maker, being overwhelmed 
with too many insupportable sor- 
rows, she, instantly falling to the 
the ground, fell into a dangerous 
trance.” 

She is recovered by the princes’ 
care, are courteously entertained, 
elegant speeches are exchanged, and 
they are dismissed, being first pre- 
sented with a scroll, in which their 
fair hostess has written her story. 
In this she tells that she is Florina, 
the only daughter of Agenor, King 
of Numidia, sought for by many 
suitors, but had long been a stran- 
ded the influence oflove. She, 

owever, proceeds :— 

‘* But at last, Cupid storming at 
my liberty, and Venus at my single 
estate, acknowledging that there 
was no life but love, nor no para- 
dise but the pleasures of marriage, 
they so bent their invective ambi- 
tion against my inuocency, that, at 
last, by the means of Fortune, 
which had likewise intruded herself 
in the union of their sympathy, 
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they, unexpectedly to my father’s 
court, sent a lovely young prince, 
named Medor, being son and heir 
to Orlando, king of Biafara, which 
prince, being penetrated with the 
flying report of my worthless per- 
son, came to Numidia to protest 
himself my servant; upon whose 
beautiful aspect I no sooner fixed 
my eyes but I immediately felt the 
flames of Fancy sparkle within my 
tormented breast.” 

Their familiarity she adds :— 

“ Did at last arrive to the king, 
my father’s ears; who, raging at 
this unexpected event, by reason 
he bore malice to Orlando, Prince 
Medor’s father, resolved, not only 
to nip the blossoms of this our ten- 
der affections in the April of their 
minority, but also to blast the buds 
of our love in the spring-time of 
their juvenility; in pursuance 
whereof, sending for Prince Medor 
before him, so checked him up with 
thundering threats, and frowned at 
him with invective speeches, that, 
in short, though Prince Medor be- 
gan with a pithy oration to plead 
for himself, and, in his defence, to 
descant upon his unmerited cruelty, 
he not only commanded him to 
silence, but also charged him to 
depart the territories of his king- 

om 


The Princes resume their jour- 
ney. Soon they are beset with 
sirens, who, too lovingly, trespass 
upon them; but the young gentle- 
men “ resolutely thrust them out of 
_ their chambers.” What follows is 
very sublime :— 

** But Morpheus had not long de- 
tained their spirits in delicious 
slumber ; but having contracted his 
influence with the instinct of celes- 
tial Deity, they were, in the depth 
of their nocturnal sleep, aroused by 
a hideous clamour, which rattled 
in the palace with such a thundering 
noise, as if the fabrics, nay, foun- 
dation thereof, were subject to a 
sudden revolution ; grievous groans 
were plenty, cries were common, 
and all diverted to such a tempestu- 
ous confused chaos, as if the Atlas 
of the world had, in the vivacity of 
his fury, summoned the confines of 
the earth to the dreadful day of 
judgment ; whereat our two young 
princes, as having their obtuse 
senses repleted with fear, and their 
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heroical fortitude daunted with pu- 
sillanimity, instantly left their beds, 
as if they*had been transcended 
to the infernal concavity of obscure 
Acheron ; thinking that their glass 
of life was already run, and that 
inhuman Thanatos had now taken 
his tyrannical darts in hand to 
finish the period of terrestrial ca- 
tastrophies. But, whilst being thus 
in the supposed way to destruc- 
tion, behold, there instantly ap- 
peared to them a delectable dwarf, 
apparelled in crimson, which, to 
evaporate their timorous despair, 
with an angelical voice pronounced 
these lines :— 

Fly vice, fly sin, fly earthly vanity, 

And witha saeetiel ontpaae fear displace ; 
Detract no time, but with celerit 


Come view the beauty of Dame Vertue’s 
face, 


Our princes seeing this pretty 
pigmy, and, with advised delibera- 
tion, pondering upon the etymology 
of his speeches, could not at first 
refrain from being astonished ; but, 
at last, ruminating more seriously 
which way to elect for their secu- 
rity, they both at last resolved to 
follow the tender guide, thereby to 
free themselves from the peril of 
this stratagem; upon which reso- 
lution, arming their courage with 
magnanimity, they, as having Pe- 
gasian wings, flew through the 
courts, directing their pace to a 
lofty mountain, from whence they 
espied this glorious palace to be 
suddenly swallowed up in the 
earth’s concavity, and in such an 
admired manner that no appearance 
of foundation remained, but was 
utterly razed out, as if the being 
thereof had never been there 
erected.” 

Goldsmith tells us that every 
reader, however beggarly himself, 
likes tales of high life.” This convic- 
tion was perhaps pressed upon him by 
the fame of ‘‘ The Garden of Love.” 
At any rate, Mr. Reynolds proved 
it was his. He invites not the 
reader to sympathise with low-born 
sufferers. Princes and Princesses 
decorate his pages ; and the latter, 
as well as the former, are very elo- 
quent and explicit on the rise and 
progress of the tender passion. It 
must not, however, be supposed 
that their discourses leave no room 
for sensational scenes on sea and 
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land. With one of these, in which 
a wicked ‘young cavalier,” Bli- 
ony name, too fond of a Prin- 
cess, Mersilva, makes such passion- 
ate advances, that as they are alone, 
and she is deaf to pathetic expostu- 
lation, her case is, in the highest 
degree, perilous. Then, however, 
her favoured lover happily appears, 
and we read: 

** Behold, Plivio came galloping 
very furiously ; which Mersilva, to 
her comfort, espying, loudly cried 
out: ‘Ah, Plivio! as you tender 
my affection, and value my honour, 
assist your distressed Mersilva, and 
revenge the devilish pretence of this 
inhuman monster with the reward 
of his just punishment.’ 

**Plivio, perceiving it to be his 
dear Mersilva, being inflamed with 
revenge, instantly leaping from his 
horse, with his sword drawn, ap- 
proaching his enemy, very furiously 
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uttered these words: ‘Slave, and 
villain, make ready thy sword; for 
thou immediately diest;’ which 
words he no sooner pronounced, 
but in a moment he lodged his 
sword in the offender’s breast ; where, 
receiving his reward, and falling 
gasping to the ground, Plivio first 
cut off his lascivious tongue, and 
then sent his soul to the confines 
of Pluto, to tell Tereus and ‘Tarquin 
he was one of their wicked dis- 
ciples.” 

Such were the lives and adven- 
tures, which, at the close of the 
seventeenth century, found favour 
with the lovers of light reading. A 
prodigious advance was made in the 
next thirty-seven years, when Defoe 
gave the world his ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe.” Sevenyearsafterthat, Swift 
came forward, as he said, “to vex the 
world,” with his marvellous narra- 
tive of ** Gulliver’s Travels.” 


or, Twicé her Age. 


OR, TWICE HER AGE, 


CHAPTER VI. 


RenExr’s tender little heart smote 
her for her involuntary rudeness to 
herkind friend. Ralph’s wounded 
manner, when they met at dinner, 
and the air of dejection which he 
assumed, took her in completely. 

“*I have offended him,” she 
thought to herself; “he is hurt at 
my rudeness; for it was rude of 
me to give my opinion so decidedly ; 
and, after all, what could a girl 
like me know about it? Mrs, 
Greville admired them, and she is 
much cleverer than I am. And 
then he has been so kind to 
Freddy.” : 

She was quite uncomfortable, 
and the anxiety of her mind broke 
through the barrier of reserve that 
generally made her quite silent 
when alone with her guardian’s 
wife. 

** Do you think,” she said, timidly, 
“that Colonel Windham thought 
me very rude this afternoon ?”’ 

’ Mrs. Greville started from a re- 
verie in which Ralph bore a con- 
siderable share; a pleasant reverie 
it must have been, to judge by the 


soft look on her face; although, 

rhaps, good, honest Robert would 
ftardly have liked the woman who 
bore his name to have indulged in 
it. Ralph had been more tender 
than usual, she thought; for of 
late he had been curiously absent 
in his manner,—no doubt that tire- 
some girl had been the cause—and 
—and— 

** What were you saying ?” 

And the cold blue eyes turned on 
Renée ; they were particularly cold 
eyes when there was no light of 
passion, or no wish to please in 
them, and Renée always telt as if 
she withered up under their chill- 
ing influence. Inahesitating man- 
ner she repeated her question. 

Mrs. Greville burst into a scoff- 
ing laugh. 

‘*My dear child, you must not 
believe every word that is said to 
you. I dare say, now, you thought 
Colonel Windham really felt what 
you said? Now,I will tell you 
what I hope will be a lesson to you. 
His remark to me, when you left 
us, was, ‘ That girl is a little silly ! 
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Now, dear, don’t mind again what 
gentlemen say to you, out of polite- 
ness. Now, what do you think of 
that?” And, leaning back in her 
chair, Mrs. Greville contemplated 
her young companion pleasantly. 
She did not derive quite as much 
pleasure from the spectacle as she, 
perhaps, expected; for although 
Renée’s colour did, perhaps, deepen 
perceptibly, she only answered, 
quite geutly— 

“*T dare say he was right !” 

““Tshouldn’t be the least sur- 

rised !” Mrs. Greville thought to 

erself, musingly, if this little goose 
is not going to fancy herself in love 
with Ralph !”’ 

A frown contracted the fair Eva's 
forehead, and an evil smile came to 
the full red lips, as, lying back in 
her easy chair, she watched her 
husband’s ward as she ben‘ over 
the inevitable embroidery at a little 
distance. She had gone close to 
the lamp, to see the delicate tracery 
better, and the light fell clearly on 
the still almost childish face. She 
looked so young and so innocent, 
that a wild hatred against the poor 
girl filled Mrs. Greville’s heart. 
She had what the Honourable Eva 
had lost for ever. No painting or 
velontine powder could make up 
for her vanished youth—for the in- 
describable charm that lies in fresh 
young girlhood. Laugh and sneer 
as she might at bread-and-butter 
misses, she would have given half 
her yearly income (what am I 
saying ?— she would have gladly 
given it all, and honest Robert into 
the bargain!) to go back half her 
life, and be as this girl! She had 
married Mr. Greville as a drowning 
man seizes a plank stretched out to 
him (indeed, it was the only plank 
between her and a debtor’s prison) ; 
but now, as the rescued man, when 
once on dry land, turns with horror 
from the peril he has passed 
through, so did Mrs. Greville view 
with secret loathing the honest 
plank that had bridged over her 
difficulties. The first year of her 
married life she had borne the yoke 
that was laid upon her with becom- 
ing decency; but since she had 
met Ralph matters had changed 
with her. Not that she had any 
idea of violating the proprieties of 
life. Cold at heart, and thoroughly 
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aware of the advantages of her 

resent position, she was not to be 
fed away by fancy, or in any danger 
of committing herself by passion. 
Robert Greville detected no change 
in her. She was as attentive as ever 
to him,—affectionate she had never 
been. It must be owned that 
honest Robert’s perceptions were 
not of that delicate nature that re- 
quired anything more than the 
strict letter of their matrimonial 
bargain. He loved, honoured, and 
admired the beautiful woman he 
had made his wife to the extent of 
his power, poor man, gratifying her 
every whim with the most exem- 
plary patience, and paying her 
milliner’s bills with the most un- 
bounded generosity. He exacted 
in return certain conditions, and 
as Mrs. Greville was wise enough 
to pay a due amount of deference 
to his wishes, he was content. In 
fact he was one of those men who 
never look beyond their noses ;—a 
vulgar saying, but it applies in this 
case. It seemed to him perfectly 
natural that his pretty wife should 
find many to share his opinion of 
her; and beyond that he never 
gave it a thought. It might have 
touched a Jess hardened nature to 
have seen the unlimited confidence 
he placed in her. ‘‘ My wite tells 
me everything,” he would say, in 
his dull, ponderous way, the spec- 
tacles turning on her in proud se- 
curity. She is not a demonstrative 
woman, thank God! but she is as 
true as steel.” It never entered 
into his heavy, sleepy philosophy, 
that the woman who had taken his 
name, who sat each day at his 
board, and who sometimes (but that 
was not often) honoured him b 
laying her rosy lips to his forehead, 
that this woman, each day and each 
night, longed and yearned to be 
released from the yoke that bound 
her to him; that deep down in her 
heart (I don’t say she often acknow- 
ledged it, even to herself, for these 
thoughts are ugly companions and 
don’t bear the daylight) lay the un- 
expressed hope that soon that 
release would come, for the Gre- 
villes were not a long-lived race, 
and that then it might come to pass 
that she might love Ralph in the 
open light of day. 

At all events, as long as Ralph 
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remained unmarried there was no 
knowing what might turn up; and 
unmarried Mrs. Greville was re- 
solved he should remain. ill 
London should see that the hand- 
somest man, and avowedly the most 
difficile, was at her feet. She un- 
derstood her business well—no wo- 
man better. She had early learned 
that grand secret of the great old 
French coquette, who has kindly 
handedit on to her frail descendants. 
** Toujours irriter les passions des 
hommes sans jamais les satisfaire” 
was Madame de Maintenon’s maxim. 
And cn this the honourable Eva 
acted, luring on her unfortunate 
victim by every possible device, 
and flattering the weak nature and 
vanity of the man so artfully that 
he fell utterly in her toils; allow- 
ing himself to be led hither and 
thither by her influence, until he 
begun to look on his love for her as 
& TRUE and necessary part of his 
existence. 

He never paused to consider to 
what all this might lead, but in his 
indolent, dreamy fashion, drifted 
on, quite content to give but little 
and receive a great deal. Up to 
the time of his meeting with Renée 
he had been satisfied with this false 
sentiment; but now that a real pas- 
sion had sprung up in him—a love, 
which even to himself was un- 
accountable, so intense was it—he 
awoke to the certainty that the 
meretricious beauty which had daz- 
zled him with its painted artificial 
yzlamour had never any real charm 
for him. 

But he was in the hands of a 
jealous woman—a woman who once 
roused, was fierce to defend what 
she considered hers by right of 
conquest — having once entangled 
him in her toils, it would go hard 
with him before he could set him- 
self free. The Honourable Eva 
guarded her pnze carefully, and 
woe be to the daring pirate who 
would dare to enter upon the same 
waters. Any who had as yet tried 
to do so had been routed signally. 
Mrs. Greville’s eyes were sharp to 
see where lay any possible danger ; 


. the instinct natural to all women of 


discerning instantly where rivalry 
may exist was in her developed 
into ascience ; and, therefore, it was, 
that as she watched unconscious 
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Renée at her work, an undefined 
sensation of uneasiness came over 
her, and, as I said before, a fierce 
hatred filled her heart as she took 
in the drooping, girlish figure with 
its artistic grace. 

Men are such fools !” she thought 
bitterly, as she raised her head and 
looked at her own reflection in an 
opposite mirror. “Ralph has al- 
ways said he never fancied bread- 
and-butter misses, but it does not do 
to trust any of them !” 

** Renée,” she said, aloud, and in 
her sharpest tone, ‘‘ it seems to me 
that you lead a very idle life. I 
really wish you would get something 
to do besides that eternal lace-work. 
Something to employ the time that 
you are so kind in bestowing on me.” 

Renée looked up quickly, and a 
painful flush covered he whole face. 
“Madame Meére told me ” she 
began, in a_ hesitating manner, 
when Mrs, Greville interrupted her 
sharply. 

Don’t give me any of your 
school-gir’’s nonsense,” she said, *‘ it 
won't do playing /’ingénue with me. 
Girls here are accustomed to look 
after themselves, and are not always 
tied to the apron-strings of a woman 
nearly their own age ; it is very in- 
convenient, as your own sense ought 
to tell you if you had any delicacy of 
feeling. Iam sure you must have 
often noticed how much you were in 
the way.” 

“Then I can really sit by myself 
in the morning. Can I?” Renée 
asked joyfully. 

*© Yes, of course you can,” Mrs. 
Greville answered, in a mocking 
voice ; “ it can go toits nurse or play 
with its doll, and thereis no necessity 
for it to follow me about like a dog 
all day.” 

**T will not offend again, madame,” 
the girl answered with quiet dignity ; 
* we what you wish me to do, 
and I shall be happy to obey you.” 

** Well, then,” said Mrs. Greville, 
carelessly, “‘ if you really want some- 

ing to do, you may help Louise to 
mend my lace flounces ; they are in a 
sadly dilapidated state, and those 
old frumps at St. Etienne taught 
you to do that, at all events. Now, 
don’t look so sulky,” she added, 
with a sudden change of manner, 
for she heard the dining-room door 
opening. “I won't have these airs 
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from you ; if you can’t control your 
temper, go to your own room, and 
stay there to-night.” 

** At all events, I have got rid of 
her,” Mrs. Greville thought, as with 
a pleasant smile she turned to greet 
the two gentlemen. To her husband’s 
inquiry for Renée, she answered, a 
little hesitatingly, ‘‘ She complained 
of head-ache and has gone to bed.” 
Then aftera pause—during which she 
took in the rather discontented ex- 

ression that came to Colonel Wind- 

am’s face as he walked to a distant 
window, and stood looking out on 
the terrace—she added, ‘‘ Do you 
know, Robert, I am afraid that little 
girl is rather inclined to be eccen- 
tric.” 

** God bless my soul! you don’t say 
so ?” said honest Robert, who had all 
an Englishman’s dread of any origin- 
ality. 

** Wasn't her mother a little— 
now, just a little queer ?” 

““ Well, they said so; but, Evy, I 
say let the dead rest—poor soul she 
had enough to make her so. 

**T know nothing about that,” 
the Honourable Eva remarked, with 
rather a pettish shrug of her shoul- 
ders ; ‘‘ her daughter gives me quite 
enough to do. She is full of whims 
and oddities ; it is her French bring- 
ing up, I imagine, The fact, is I 
don’t understand girls of her kind. I 
like your straightforward English 
girl, simple, as she ought to be at her 


wa Why, what has she been 
doing ?” said Robert Greville, with 
a puzzled look. 

**Oh, it don’t matter!” with the 
smile of a patient martyr; “itis a 
little trying, that’s all.”’ 

“She hasn’t been worrying you, 
has she ?” and Mr. Greville crossed 
over to his wife’s side, aud took her 
hand in his kindly. “I say, Evy,” 
he went on, in his well-meaning 
but not very judicious way, “ don’t 
mind the child—girls will be girls, 
you know. You were skittish 
enough at her age, I daresay, and 
for my sake, dear, you will try 
and bear with her ; but I don’t like 
her being whimmy.” 

Well,” said Mrs. Greville, 
drawing her hand coldly away 
from her husband, “I hope you 
will not find her troublesome ; it is 
‘my opinion she is in love with that 
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French artist, drawing-master, or 
whatever he may be. However, it is 
no affair of mine. I am going out 
to take a stroll and have a look at 
the theatre, and youtwo gentlemen 
may amuse yourselves.” 

As she spoke she turned, with a 
look of indescribable loathing, from 
her husband, who, as if exhausted 
by his short conversation, had lain 
back in his chair, with his heavy 
eyelids already itching for his after- 
dinner nap. His large form and 
bloated countenance certainly did 
not look to advantage, as he stretch- 
ed himself out, yawning fearfully. 

“You'll catch cold, Evy,” he mur- 
mured, inarticulately ; ‘it’s damp 
over there. I think Iv’e a twinge 
of the gout to-night. I say, Evy, 
don’t go.” 

“* Never mind me, governor,” she 
answered, carelessly, “Ill take a 
turn and be in presently ;” and, 
sours her lace mantilla all 
round her in graceful folds, she 
passed out through the glass doors. 
She stood for one moment, and 
looked back at Kalph. Her eyes 
had a witching softness in them 
—unusual to them—and which gave 
to them an additional charm; and 
it would have been a cold-hearted 
stoic indeed, who could have re- 
sisted the invitation to follow her, 
that spoke from them in silent en- 
treaty. Ralph, without a moment’s 
hesitation followed her, treading 
softly as he goes, for his host had 
already begun his journey to the 
land of dreams, and, as before- 
mentioned, Ralph was a thoughtful 
mun, where the comforts and feel- 
ings of others were concerned. 


The little theatre that Mrs. Gre- 
ville was building was at some little 
distance from the house ; it was to be 
connected with the main building by 
a covered archway, and was carried 
on with great secrecy, for it was in- 
tended us a great coup; and it 
was expected that it would be a 
thorough crusher to the ‘‘ Sumner” 
party. When once she began a 
thing of the kind, the HonourableEva 
showed the good blood that was in 
her, by exerting the most spirited 
energy ; and under her auspices the 
works had proceeded with the most 
surprising rapidity ; but on this par- 
ticular evening, and at the hour at 
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which she thought fit to visit it, 
the head of the Board of Works him- 
self, could have found but little to 
note. Mrs. Greville was fain to dis- 
pose herself in as graceful an atti- 
tude as she could manage to assume, 
upon a heap of the shavings and 
workmen’s debris that lay about. 
No doubt, she got what she came 
for : ever seeking as she was to chain 
Ralph to her side, she had brought 
him here for a special purpose, the 
scene itself, and the soft radiance of 
the moonlight, were just what she 
wanted to give the proper ‘* effect,” 
which she knew would tell upon his 
artistic temperament. Looking at 
him, she saw that he was regarding 
her earnestly, and her heart fluttered 
with pleased vanity; which would 

pebeliie have changed to some other 
eeling, had she known that he was 
silently contrasting her, in her 
meretricious beauty, with the simple 
girl he had that morning seen kneel- 
ing in the quiet chapel. 

** Ralph,” she said, after a few 
moment’s pause, ‘‘doyou believe in 
presentiments? For days past a 
shadow has been on me, a shadow of 
coming misfortune. I dream of it, it 
haunts me all day, and it always 
takes the same shape—it comes to me 
through you.” 

“My dear Eva,” Ralph began 
in rather a weary voice, but she 
interrupted him quickly. 

**Don’t scold me,” she went on, 
‘* T have so little in my life, that is 
not bitter. Say what you like, my 
fate has been a hard one, and the 
only thing I have had to cling to is 
your friendship, a friendship that 
neither of us need be ashamed of, for 
it has been a pure and simple tie. 
Don't think me selfish for wishing to 
keep you to myself, Ralph.’’ ‘‘ You 
don’t think it selfish?” she asked 
questioning, and looking tearfully up 
in his face.” 

Colonel Windham, feeling that 
something was expected of him, 
drew closer to her, and taking her 
hand in his, looked down upon her. 
The lace had fallen from her shoul- 
ders, and the moonlight lit up 
their marble whiteness, and gave to 
her upraised face an almost un- 
earthly beauty. 

**You will make me one pro- 
mise,” she whispered, almost in his 
ear, “in return for my—my—” 
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here her voice trembled ; and Ralph, 
gazing at her, thought to himself 
he had never seen her look so beau- 
tiful. He was such a weak man 
where beauty was concerned; his 
voice took a softer tone, as he made 
answer— 

** You can ask me nothing that 
I won’t grant, Eva.” 

She looked at him with sad eyes. 

*‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘if that were 
true, Ralph, I think we have made 
a mistake. I begin to see now it 
would be better for both of us, if 
we had never met. I feel the 
struggle is wearing me out, and that, 
perhaps, if you were to marry, I 
might be happier, and bear my hard 
fate better; in fact,” she added, 
hurriedly, ‘*I recal my hasty 
words ; I will try not to hate your 
wife ; I will try not to envy her for 
having (and here her emotion 
seemed to overcome her) what would 
be to me supreme happiness.” 

She waited nervously for Colonel 
‘Windham’s answer ; but none came. 


*‘ All I ask,” she went on, “is, 
that you will swear to me to be the 
first to tell me yourself. I could 
not bear, Ralph,” she sobbed out, 
“to be told by other lips than yours 
that you had changed.” 

“My dear Eva, you are nervous 
to-night, and excited; I am not 
changed ; what has put such an idea 
into your head P” 

To say the truth, he was exceed- 
ingly annoyed ; nothing was further 
from his wishes than that the fair 
Eva should get an inkling of his 
real feelings. 

*¢ Are you telling me the truth?” 
she abel. eagerly. ‘‘Can you lay 
your hand to your heart, and say it 
is 80.” 

Ralph hesitated, and for a mo- 
ment he thought of boldly telling 
her all ; but the weak nature of the 
man prevailed—that disinclination 
to give actual pain to others, which 
was such a portion of his character 
— prompted him to put off the 
inevitable disclosure for, a little 
longer. 

‘* Why do you torment me this 
way?” he said. “I can lay my 
hand on my heart, and say that 
Only one woman ever was, and ever 
shall be, mistress of my heart.” 

He spoke passionately, for he was 
thinking of Renée; but his dark 
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eyes rested on Mrs. Greville saying 
s0; much more than the mere 
words, that she was satisfied that 
his allegiance was unshaken 

She smiled contentedly ; and, lay. 
ing her soft white hand caressingly 
on his shoulder, brought her beau- 
tifui face quite close to his. 

“T do torment you, my poor 
Ralph,” she said; *‘ but you know 
how susceptible true friendship ever 
is. Ido believe you care for me; 
but you will give me your promise 
to make me easy. You are not 
angry with your poor Eva ?” 

* No!” he answered, coldly. “If 
you have so little confidence in me, 
{ will promise.” 

** Then you promise that you will 
tell me yourself whenever you think 
of marrying any woman—and that, 
fe pore you speak the words to 

er?” 


“My dear Eva,” Ralph began, 
* T really cannct give way to such 
absurdity !” 

Oh, Ralph!” she burst out ex- 
citedly, ‘‘can you doubt me ?—do 
you know so little the extent of my 
devotion to you? If I thought 
‘toe had changed, you should never 

ear one word of complaint from 
me. For your sake, for your happi- 
ness, I should gladly sacrifice my 
own feelings,—I would do every- 
thing for you! I would be as a 
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sister to you, serving you, helping 
you, no matter at what cost to 
myself! And then, when I saw 
you happy, forgetting me, I should 
creep away semewhere, and——oh, 
Ralph !” 

Here, Mrs. Greville, overcome 
by her own good acting, burst into 
genuine tears, and falling back on 
her extemporised seat of shavings, 
~- herself up to a passion of grief. 

t was partly real and partly as- 
sumed. It had its effect on her 
companion. 

** Poor thing, how she loves me !” 
he thought, as he knelt beside her, 
trying to calm her; and while he 
murmured inarticulate words of 
tenderness, she managed to extract 


from him the promise which was to 


her most necessary. 
* * * 

When Mrs. Greville and her 
guest returned to the drawing- 
room the lights were still burning, 
and the master of the mansion lay 
still in his plethoric slumber. When 
he awoke some minutes after, he 
exclaimed, suddenly — 

“Good God, Evy, how pale you 
look! Why, what have you been 
saying to yourself, eh ?”’ 

Mrs. Greville shivered slig htly. 

me think I have taken cold,” she 
said. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs. Greve, unfortunately for 
herself, did not take in the truth of 
a certain fact—viz., that our climate 
is not suited to al fresco flirtations. 
The morning after the interesting 
episode among the workman’s sha- 
vings, she awoke with a decidedly 
bad cold, and more aggravating still, 
a cold that took the shape of a most 
unbecoming enlargement of one side 
of her cheek. It was impossible for 
her to do even the languid interest- 
ing invalid, for there is no form of 
malady that so utterly changes the 
unfortunate sufferer as this. You 
cannot but feel that you have no 
right to intrude your distorted coun- 
tenance on any other but your 
nearest relatives, and that even their 
sympathy is hardly equal to the call 
made upon it. Iam not quite sure 


that it would not be a judicious move 
on the part of a wile to withdraw 
herself from the eyes of her lord and 
master when under such circum- 
stances. I once knew a beautiful 
young girl, who was so inopportune 
as to be seized with a violent face- 
ache the night before her marriage. 
Only fancy a pre-nuptial ceremony 
of poppy-heads and leeches. Morn- 
ing comes, and with it the ardent 
bridegroom, to whom descends the 
interesting fair one with her comic- 
ally distorted countenance, entreat- 
ing for delay. I say that was a gal- 
lant man who stood to his colours 
valiantly, and led the swollen bride 
to the altar. Let us hope that love 
is blind, and that so he found his 
reward. 

Mrs. Greville was fain to content 
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herself with the solitude of her own 

tments, enlived only by the occa- 
sionally visits of honest Robert, who 
in his anxiety to alleviate the pains 
he could not bear to see his pretty 
wife enduring, went into the nearest 
town, and got one of his best teeth 
drawn, in the hopes of persuading 
intractable Eva to do the same— 
poor loving fellow, he would have 
made himself into a Juggernaut for 
this worthless woman to walk over. 
Mrs. Greville was not a good pa- 
tient, and things were made much 
harder for those who had the pleasure 
of sharing her confinement. Poor 
Robert got but little thanks for 
his self-devotion; and Renée who 
would gladly have proffered her 
gentle service, was soon made to feel 
that her presence was singularly ob- 
noxious to her hostess, at the same 
time that she kept a close watch on 
her movements. As is often the 
ease, clever and cunning as Mrs. 
Greville was, she was nota match 
for the simple girl she thought a 
fool.” To her jealous surveiliance 
Renée submitted without a murmur, 
to her anxious questionings returned 
truthful answers, and met her suspi- 
cious looks with open, unfaltering 
glinces. Mrs. Greville was thrown 
off her guard; the unconcerned 
manner with which the girl would 
speak of Colonel Windham was 
most reassurjng to Mrs. Greville, for 
accustomed as she had been all her 
life to plotting and double-dealing, 
she could not imagine that where 
there was such candour there could 
be danger. Not that she in the least 
gave Renée any credit for her truth- 
ful nature, she so thoroughly des- 
pised her for her simplicity, that she 
was indignant with herself for feel- 
ing any disquietude about such a 
harmless rival. 

Colonel Windham, it must be 
owned, at this stage of our story, 
acted in a manner wholly reprehen- 
sible. The tender little notes that 
came to her through Louise’s hands, 
two or three times a day, were they 
not so many proofs of his continued 
devotion, and were in themselves 
sufficient to keep down the smould- 
ering fires of jealousy? Ah, Ralph, 
you are playing a dangerous game, 
and one where honesty would be 
far the best policy. 

All this time, in the glorious 
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summer weather, when the sun is 
streaming downso brilliantly, making 
the fields all alight with their golden 
harvest, and the tinest little bit of 
garden one sheet of gaudy blossom, 
in this happy summer time, when 
the mornings are so joyously beauti- 
ful, and the evenings so tenderly 
lovely,—when life seems as one 
long bright day to the young and 
the old, as if the gift were still worth 
the holding,—amid all the sunshine 
and all the brightness, with only the 
flowers as sympathetic listeners, and 
the leafy trees lending a grateful 
shade, that old, old story, that has 
been since the beginning of time and 
will go on till it has run its last 
sand, was enacted in the garden and 
meadows of Four-oaks. It was an 
idyll, and so did Colonel Windham 
feel it, The very precautions he 
had to take, the difficulties he 
had to surmount, enhanced the 
charm of their daily intercourse 
It was so charwing to this dlasé man 
of fashion, accustomed to the two 
types of English girls, the conven- 
tionally proper and the unconven- 
tionally fast, to meet with a fresh 
young nature like Renée’s, which, 
in its transparent guilelessness, he 
thought he could mould to his own 
wishes. Windham had a theory 
about women. He was almost 
Eastern in his ideas about them. 
Unfortunately his experience of the 
connubial happiness amongst his 
friends had taught him to distrust 
the feminine, and especially the 
fashionable part of the community. 
To a proud, sensitive nature like 
his, the notion of the Platonic 
friendships, and the ties that exist 
between soul and soul, and all that 
jargon, would have been intolerable 
when applied to his own case. To 
the outer world, his wife should be 
as a sealed book,—a beautiful, soul- 
less picture to all but him; but in 
his hands was to be the “* sesame”’ 
which was to unlock the treasures 
that were to adorn his casket. He, 
and he alone, was to be able to 
breathe life into the living statue. 
Disgusted with all he saw going 
on around him—the bold flirtations 
and the unwomanly forwardness— 
he had given up the idea of mar- 
riage, despairing of ever finding his 
ideal. But now chance seemed to 
have thrown this girl in 7 way, 
4 
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and in her he thought he had dis- 
covered all he wanted,—all he had 
so long been wishing for. Beauty 
such as hers it was rare indeed to 
meet, and the shy reticence of her 
ways, the simplicity of her previous 
life, seemed to assure him that in 
all else she would be worthy of the 
honour he designed for her. But 
first he should make her love him. 
He did not doubt but that she was 
capable of being roused to strong 

ssion, but the advances should 

e made cautiously. Like a shy 

bird, she would have flown away at 
the first touch of a bold or un- 
guurded hand. She needed to be 
coaxed and petted into a timid ap- 
proach; but, once she had been 
taught to nestle in the bosom of 
her protector, she would never 
think of quitting the shelter of his 
arms, but would find all her happi- 
ness there. To the task, then, of 
coaxing and petting, Colonel Wind- 
ham applied himself, and Mrs. 
Greville’s opportune illness gave 
him many opportunities for this 
agreeable occupation. 

He was never done planning 
occasions for throwing himself in 
Renée’s way; the early morning 
saw him waiting on the road to the 
little chapel, and soon he saw the 
look of startled surprise give way 
to one of glad weleome. There was 
always some good reason why they 
should meet in the woods during 
the afternoon ; and here it was that 
he began the sketch of which I 
have spoken in an early chapter. 
The doing of this picture was to 
Ralph a source of the most unfailing 
delight. He had selected a charm- 
ing little spot in which to hold his 
sittings in the middle of the delicious 
labyrinth of woods that lay round 
Fair-oaks. Not that there were many 
oaks in it—they were for the most 
part copper beeches and graceful 
overhanging ash-trees. It was dark 
with luxuriant ferus and patches of 
mossy velvety sward, and there 
were paths here and there cut 
through the wood so artistically 
that you would think that they were 
made by the free will of the trees 
and underwood. It was the place 
of all others most fitted for lovers, 
and the taking of this picture was a 
dangerous business; each day saw 
Colonel Windham more fascinated 
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by the exquisite beauty of this girl, 
the guilelessness of her nature. ‘The 
mixtureof chi!dishness and womanly 
feeling enchanted him, and made 
him Jong for the fulfilment of his 
wishes. 

To poor simple Renée this ten 
days that Mrs. Greville had tospend 
in enforced solitude appeared like a 
dream. The unconscious girl was 
drinking her first cup of happiness, 
and these days coloured her whole 
life. Ralph Windham was a dan- 
gerous companion for one so young 
and defenceless. Her good friends 
at St. Etienne had need of a special 
revelation to infuse additional fer- 
vour into their ‘Ave Marias.” Let 
the whole choir join in one cry, 
** Holy Mother, shield her well !” 

. . * * 

It was the afternoon of a sultry 
day, the woods at Fair-oaks looked 
invitingly cool, and Renée thinking 
80, and being dismissed by her im- 
perious hostess, chooses one of the 
many books Ralph had given her to 
read, and stole away to her little 
haunt. As she walks along she 
looks about her with a glad, bright 
smile—these few days have made a 
great difference in her. It is so 
pleasant to know one has a friend, 
and the desolate feeling of utter 
loneliness has quite left her. The 
day is so lovely, and she is so 
happy; she could not tell you the 
reason if you asked het, but she feels 
within herself a well of happiness. 
The sweet lips are for ever parting 
into a smile, aad the shy eyes are 
dancing over with the merriment of 
her heart. It was such a still after- 
noon no one would have thought 
that in that violet-scented air and 
under that clear blue sky an in- 
exorable fate was advancing slowly 
but surely. But happily the shadow 
that is always lurking near at hand 
was to poor little Renée quite in- 
visible. She only saw the real hap- 

iness that was hers—not that to 

er innocent mind the idea of love 
had even presented itself—she only 
felt that something different and 
altogether new had come into her 
life. She had never read any novels 
to teach her how these things begin 
so that she was quite ignorant of all 
the stages of passion with which 
most well-educated girls are now 
well acquainted, thanks to the cir- 








culating libraries; she was not lying 
in wait for the symptoms to declare 
themselves in either Colonel Wind- 
ham or herself. So this charming 
summer's evening we find her walk- 
ing on in her happy innocence, 
speculating a little, perhaps, as to 
whether she may meet Ralph, as she 
has 80 often done of late, by accident 
as she fancies. He will talk to her 
as he always does, so kindly and 
with such an interest in her daily 
Occupations ; or, perhaps, he may 
read to her something that will 
either make her laugh or cry. 
Surely her mother’s counsel were 
never intended for such as he. Oh, 
no! she meant something quite 
different, Renée thought, so good 
as he was, and so religious—for in 
her simplicity she fancied that he 
came every morning to the little 
chapel for no other purpose than 
to say his prayers, and it never 
occurred to her that he was of 
different faith from her own. It 
does not trouble her that Mrs. 
Greville has been more than usually 
captious and irritable this morning, 
rejecting her offers of service with 
cold ill-humour, and requesting of 
her to go away and leave her in 
peace. The fact was, the sight of 
the girl’s fresh beauty was most 
irritating to the Honourable Eva ; 
and as she knew the coast was clear 
for several hours, there was no ne- 
cessity for being inflicted by the 
company of “an odious, tiresome 
girl.” lph, she knew, by means 
of one of the many three-cornered 
billet dowx, was off to Market Har- 
borough, a town more than twelve 
miles distant. 

** Poor fellow!” she mused ten- 
derly, as she read the little missives 
** (he found it much easier to do the 
writing business than the viva-voce 
love-making.) ‘* How much he loves 
me! he has gone all that way to 
get me some “ Nervine!” Well, 
twelve miles there and twelve miles 
back—he can’t be here till dinner- 
time, so there is no fear of that 
little minx getting at him. Had 
she but known that, clever as she 
thought herself, she was completely 
duped by the man to whom she had 
imparted a good admixture of her 
own cunning ! 

Ralph had written that letter with 
a purpose; with a purpose, too, 
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he started to Market Harborough, 
butafter about three quarters of an 
hour’s ride, he suddenly stopped, 
and desiring his groom to ride on 
and bring back his commands from 
the town, he rode back quickly, 
and entered the back gates of the 
place unobserved, and quietly lead- 
ing his horse, was soon lost in the 
thick foliage of the woods. 

About three o’clock Renée comes 
along,andmaking for her rustic seat, 
prepares to spend an afternoon of 
enjoyment. She takes off her shady 
hat, and passing her fair white 
hands over her face, an habit par- 
ticularly graceful in her, pushes 
back the wreath of hair that almost 
oppresses her from its quantity. 

er face, thus unshaded, looks so 
handsomely beautiful that the spec- 
tator hidden among the trees felt 
tempted to spring forward and tell 
her, there and then, his tale of love ; 
but he tries to reason himself into 
calmness, knowing the time has not 

et come. Renée, unconscious of 

is presence, sat calmly drinking in 
the beauty of the scene. She sat 
with her book unopened, softly 
singing Ais favourite song to herself. 
There was something inexpressibly 
touching to him in this unexpressed 
testimony that he was in her 
thoughts. 

“ My darling,” he thought, “how 
oan, ovely and loveable 
you are! hen you are my wife, 
as you shall surely be, I will make 

our tranquil heart beat with a 
ove as wild as my own. I will 
surround you with such an atmo- 
sphere of worship, that your whole 
being will develop into one hymn 
of love. Your lifeshall be a dream 
of happiness—your every wish shall 
be gratified—your every thought 
translated before they are ex- 
pressed ; and for all reward I will 
only ask that you turn your exqui- 
site face upon me, and let me see 
it lighten up with even a reflection 
of my own love.” 

This still picture so enchanted him 
that hecouldscarcely bear tobreathe, 
for fear of disturbing what was 
so gratifying to his eye as an artist, 
andto hisfeelingsasalover. ‘‘ I have 
but to show myself,” he thought to 
himself, “ and that marble face will 
be tinged at once with a rosy flush. 
To those sweet brown eyes will come 


the startled look of a shy fawn, and 
the delicate frame will quiver with 
emotion, the cause of which she is 
herself unconscious of.” Putting off 
for a few minutes the thus giving 
animation to his statue, Kalph stood 
rapt in a sort of delicious reverie, 
when suddenly a dog’s bark came 
upon his ear, accompanied by 
a footstep crunching among the 
hick-lying underwood. 

* Contound it !” he thought, im- 
patiently, “there is somebody in 
the wod!” 

The trees parted violently, and, 
with a rush and a scramble, an 
enormous Newfoundland dog came 
bounding out of the underwood. 
He made at once to Kenée. Witha 
little, tunid cry, she half rose, and 
Colonel Windham, en preux cheva- 
lier, was just about to issue forth 
to the rescue, when alanguid voice, 
calling, “‘ Nero! down, sir!’ made 
itself heard, and young Lord Deer- 
mouth appeared on the scene. 

“T really must apologise, Miss 
Cardilian,” he began, in his most 
courteous manner, ‘“‘for my dog’s 
conduct. I am afraid he has fright- 
ened you.” 

**What the d—1 brings this in- 
fernal ass here?” Ralph thought, 
in no amiable state of mind; and 
although he knew himself to be un- 
just, he felt irritated with Renée 
for having taken off her hat, and 
likewise for the evident admiration 
with which the youthful peer was 
regarding her. ‘I shouldn’t be 
the least surprised she came here 
to meet him !” he thought, savage- 
ly. ‘They are all alike—every 
one of them !” 

**T say,” the boy was going on, 
*T’ll punish the beggar for touch- 
ing you. He should know a lady 
when he sees one.— Here, sir!” and 
he raised his cane to strike the 
dog. 

“Oh, no,” said Renée, eagerly, 
es her arms round Nero to de- 
end him, “‘ you mustn't do that, he 
did nothing, poor fellow—poor grand 
old fellow !” 

“Oh, very well, Miss Cardillan, 
as you intercede for. him, of course. 
I see you like my dog; well, so do 
I. He is awfully jolly—now, isn’t 
he?” 

“Ob, he is wonderfully hand- 
some. Ido love him.” 
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** Ah, ‘love me, love my dog,’ 
eh, Miss Cardillan?” and the bo 
looked at his young companion with 
that ugly sneer on his face which his 
habitual intercourse with manceuver- 
ing mammas and angling daughters 
had taught him. But on Renée it 
passed unheeded ; in her eyes he was 
a boy and nothing more. 


She answered gaily, and they were 
soon chatting away merrily, Renée 
thinking him younger than herself, 
and that his remarks were droll and 
amusing, laughed lightly, as children 
and girls do at mere folly. But to 
Colonel Windham, looking on from 
his place of concealment, all this 
took a very grave aspect. He 
watched them till his whole soul 
seemed on fire with jealously and 
suspicion. ‘ Had she come to the 
wood purposely to meet him, know- 
ing that he had gone on a long ride ?” 
and, with a man’s injustice, wilfully 
ignoring that he had never told her 
of his intention. His own heart 
told him that he was suspecting her 
wrongfully ; but, in any case, it was 
bold and unlike his shy Renée to be 
so much at her ease with this silly 
boy, one, too, whom he had especially 
guarded her against. He felt as if 
he could deal the youthful peer a 
crushing blow, as he lay there on the 
greensward at her feet and gazed 
with his insolent look into her eyes. 
**Of course he thinks he has onl 
to throw his handkerchief,” Ralph 
thought, bitterly, ‘‘the impudent 
monkey !” and only that he felt in 
what a ridiculous position he would 
place himself, he would have come 
forth from his hiding-place and make 
short work of the tee @ tete. But 
Renée was getting a little tired. It 
is curious how little the young care 
for the society of those of their own 
age, and we always find them seek- 
ing that of people who have ad- 
vanced further and tasted more of 
the knowledge of life. It was, there- 
fore, with a pleased smile that she 
assented to the boy’s proposal to 
walk to the house with him, 
‘+ where,” as he languidly remarked, 
‘* it was his duty to put in a card of 
inquiry. Although, indeed,” he 
added, with a sickly grin on his pale 
face, ‘‘ I have transferred my allegi- 
ance to another and fairer shrine. 
You know, when Venus appeared 
Juno hid her head.”’ 
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Quite unconscious that by this 
elegant allusion the rather pedantic 
youth meant a complimentary com- 

arison between herself and ler 

ostess, Renée laughed gaily, fortu- 
nately for her, utterly ignorant that 
by so duing she heaped coals of fire 
upon her own head in the eyes of the 
invisible listener, and strengthened 
the admirer who was actually before 
her in the impression that she knew 
** right well what she was about.” 

“1 am an awfully spooneyfellow,” 
he said with a laugh, “I am indeed, 
Miss Cardillan, I thought she'd 
done for me, but, by Jove, I’m ten 
times more spoons now—fact, I 
assure you ;” and the amorous youth 
laid his audacious hand on the soft 
white one that still encircled Nero’s 
neck. Colonel Windham nearly 
started from his hiding-place, but 
she had risen to her feet. ‘ You 
need not hold Nero,” she said ; ** he 
won't touch me now: we are quite 
good friends.” 

Ralph watched them as they got 

adually lost among the tangled 

ranches of the wood. He was 
positively chafing with impotent 
rage, and it was then that he for 
the first time discovered what a 
hold this passion had taken of him. 
He knew ~ was an unjust, jealous 
fool: but still to see her look so 
kindly on another man drove him 
wild. “I must lose no time,” he 
thought, “in making her my own 
—my very own; and then [ will 
know how to deal with these silly 
fools who are for ever hovering 
round a pretty girl. Next week, 
when the house is full of them, God 
knows what mischief might arise ; 
and still, if she really is a coquette 
by nature, would it not be better to 
test her? but no, she couldn’t be 
such a cheat, such a lying cheat. It 
is Rochefoucauld who says that all 
women are liars from their cradle 
upwards ; but I can’t believe it of 
her—that face has the frank sincerity 
of an angel.” In such lover-like 
rapsodies poor Ralph consumed 
the remainder of the afternoon, 
wandering on in the agitation of his 
mind, until, heated and fatigued, he 
found himself a long way from 
home, and had to retrace his foot- 
steps to be in time for dinner. 
n the meantime the two de- 
linquents were strolling leisurely 
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towards the house; and on their 
arrival there, after leaving hia card 
for its suffering mistress, the cun- 
ning young lordling expressed him- 
self so overcome by heat and 
exhaustion that he should be 
obliged to rest himself for a short 
pase in the morning-room, if Miss 

ardillan would bear him company. 
Renée, really pitying his weak con- 
dition, and fancying his deadly 
pe a sign of extreme ill-health, 

rought him in to Mrs. Greville’s 
luxurious boudoir, and busied her- 
self in establishing him on a most 
comfortable sofa, placing pillows 
under his head; and briuging the 
light to humour his aching forehead, 
he lay back with closed eyes, and 
faintly motioned for a little Hau de 
Cologne. 

“Would you mind,” he mur- 
mured, * putting a little on my 
forehead ?”’ Renée, accustomed from 
her childhood to attend on sick 
people, readily complied, laying her 
soft white hand with all a woman’s 
tenderness on the boy’s forehead, 
and for the moment her pity for him 
made her almost like him. He was 
soon a little better; and seeing the 
book which she had carried back 
from the wood lying near him, he 
took it in his hand, flirting the 
leaves backwards and forwards 
in idle fashion until his eye was 
caught by the name of the owner, 
“ Ralph Windham,” inscribed on the 
title-page. 

*¢ Ah!” he said, in his quiet, mali- 
cious way ; **so Windham regulates 
your readings, Miss Cardillan P” 

** He is very kind,” she said, quite 
naturally; ‘* he lends me books some- 
times.” 

“She is afraid of making me jeal- 
ous,” this precocious youth thought. 
“He is a pleasant fellow enough,” 
he said aloud. 

There was no answer, and he went 
on a little viciously. 

‘- Not a good companion for yo 
ladies, Miss Cardillan ; ‘‘ consider 
not at all asafeman. You'll excuse 
me, but J wouldn’t have much to do 
with him, if I were you—he is an 
awful humbug, setting up to be such 
an Admirable Crichton.” 

She looked at him with eyes 
opening a little wider, but said 
nothing. 

“*T gay,” he went on, “ isn’t old 











Greville a age goose, a perfect 
Georges Dandin,—now, isn’t he, to 
let such a thing go on under his nose? 
but I give it to next season, and 
there'll be something for Penzance 
to do, mark my words. Fitzhurse 
and I have two ponies on it.” 

This speech completely missed its 
aim, from the mere fact that it was 
totally unintelligible to the person 
addressed. Not so, however, the next. 

** Deuced cut up he must be about 
his 8, such a thorough slating 
as they got, in the last Saturday. 
Serve him right, so it does ; they are 
utter rubbish, and, as the S, 2. says, 
have neither rhyme nor reason— 

that, isn’t it ?” 

** When did they say this, and 
will it make much matter?’ she 
questioned, eagerly. 

«Oh, it smashes him, that’s all! 
and I have no donbt that the 
Atheneum will give him another 
rating! Infernal conceited he is, 
and it willcool him! Ithink I can 
let you see the Saturday. I have 
it in my pocket.” And Lord Deer- 
mouth proceeded to read aloud the 
certainly very severe remarks upon 
poor Windham’s literary perform- 
ance. 

“Would you mind letting me 
have that to read myself?” Renée 
asked, in rather an unsteady voice. 

(** Devilish ely she is!” the boy 
thought ; “‘she is trying to please 
me now.) Certainly, Miss Car- 








Cotonet WirpHam returned from 
his walk in a calmer frame of mind, 
and most thoroughly tired in body. 
One thing he had made up his mind 
to. He would lose no time in se- 
curing the treasure he so coveted 
to himself; and here the recollec- 
tion of the promise he had made to 
Mrs Greville intruded itself most 


tly. 
ang it!” he said; “what a 
fool I have made of myself, to be 
sure !” 

On his dressing-room table lay 
a few lines from that lady. They 
were written in a playful strain, 
and requested his good offices for 
the little bit of match-making that 
she and the governor were engaged 
in. 
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dillan! only you'll take care he 
doesn’t see it. Mustn’t tread w 
the crushed worm—that’s Scripture, 
ain’t it P” 

At this moment Mr. Greville 
opened the door, and saw, with 
much inward surprise, his shy ward 
and the parti of the county thus 
tete-a-tete together. 

* There’s no understanding 
women!” was his remark to his 
wife afterwards. ‘“ By Jove! itsa 
good put up of the girl’s,—£40,000 
a-year, and not an encumbrance! 
I shouldn't fancy the lad myself; 
but there they were, like two 
turtle-doves. thought the best 
thing I could do was to keep the 
fellow to dinner—eh, Evy ? I came 
to consult you first.” 

‘My dear governor!” she an- 
swered, with unwonted cordiality ; 
* the very thing! Run down an 
secure him! It would be an ease 
to both our minds if that girl was 
well and respectably provided for, 
and off your hands.’ 

She said this so meaningly that 
the impression was given to honest 
Robert that, in some way or other, 
his ward was to be a trouble and 
annoyance to him; and with him 
an impression once made was slow 
to remove. The immediate result 
was that he obeyed his wife’s direc- 
tions, and Lord Deermouth stayed 
to dinner. 





“Tam waiting for the fair can- 
didate,” she concluded. “Iam going 
to give a few touches to her rather 
rimitive toilet-—for - first —_- 
dawned upon the young 
that it might Soleqeened: I think 
what you often say must be true, 
that we women are born coquettes, 
for Robert tells me that the way the 
girl was playing up to Deermouth, 
when he found them in my morni 
room, was quite wonderful. We 
know what a good ‘third’ can do, 
so please let me hear that you have 
been a satisfactory Gooseberry.” 
Ralph ground his teeth together 
with . What did it mean, and 
what demon had suddenly over- 
turned his little paradise? It must 
be owned that, during dinner, he’ 
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was not a pleasant companion, 
and that a aaaaee was so par- 
ticularl offensive and bearish as to 


justify nat, & his confiden- 
tial whisper to Miss Cardillan,— 
** Our literary friend takes his beat- 
ing rather to heart, I think.” 

Ralph saw the whisper, although 
he did not hear the words, and his 
heart sank, for he could not mistake 
the look of undoubted interest which 
Renée turned on the speaker. Poor 
fellow ! he was to be pitied, for the 
misery he was inflicting on himself 
was very keen. Renée, too, was 
looking more than usually beautiful. 
As to the improvement in her dress 
to which Mrs, Grevi le had alluded, 
there was none. She wore the same 
black dress in which we first made 
her acquaintance, but there was a 
rich little bit of colour added, in the 
shape of a bunch of scarlet gera- 
niums, and on which Ralph’s hungry 
eyes fastened themselves eagerly. 

Renée had been very much sur- 
prised to get a summons to Mrs, 
Greville’s room beforedinuer. Such 
a thing had never happened, and 
she went almost fearing that in some 
way she had deserved the scolding 
she felt certain of getting. She was 
agreeably surprised to received 
almost cordially: Her hostess’s words 
and manner were very puzzling. 

“‘Now, Renée,” she ssid, “ your 
guardian has asked Lord Deermouth 
to dinner solely ony our account ; 
‘and I hope you mean to show your 
gratitude by being very entertaining 
and making good use of your time.” 

Renée looked at her in some as- 
tonisbment, but her awe of her kept 
her silent. 

“You behaved very well to-day,” 
Mrs. Greville continued, “so now 
keep it up. I always thought my- 
self,’’ she added with a sneer, “ that 
all the simplicity was a little over- 
done ; but, however, if you play 
your cards well, perhaps you may 
succeed.” 

“‘T don’t know how,” Renée 
answered geptly, thinking she al- 
luded to some game of chance. 
Then wishing to take advantage of 
her hostess’s unusual good humour, 
she ape in ; “ but perhaps you will 
teach me.” 


Mrs. Greville looked up sharply 
to see if there was any covert mean- 
ing in this speech; but the frank 
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eyes looked at her with such open- 
ness, that she merely thought to 
herself, “The girl is a fool,” and 
aloud, she only remarked, a little~ 
disdainfully, “I told you before 
that sort of thing doesn’t do with 
me ; and that reminds me, don’t let 
us have any more of the nonsense 
and rubbish that those old French 
fools taught you—it is quite against 
all our English notions ; it is time 
for you to get rid of your leading- 
strings, and walk alone. You have 
made a very good beginning to- 
day, and next » eek, when the house 
will be full and Deermouth will be 
here, don’t ch ck him by any of 
your absurd notions, but go out 
with him when he asks you, and 
don't be making yourself ridicu- 
lous. You may go now.” 

Renée disappeared, wondering 
very much what it all meant, won- 
dering, too, at the more than usual 
interest her guardian seemed to 
take in her, addressing her con- 
stantly and trying to draw her into 
conversation, a proceeding that ex- 
cited in Ralph’s mnd the most un- 
mitigated disgust. Thegirl’s manner 
to himself astonished him not @ 
little. In spite of his coldness to 
her, she was for ever flitting about 
him, and her eyes followed him 
everywhere with a wistful expres- 
sion in them, to him quite incompre- 
hensible. She was, in fact, puzzling 
herself to find out the means to ex- 
press to him her sympathy in what 
to her appeared a great misfortune, 
and which his altered manner and 
evidently disturbed state of mind. 
made her think had affected him 
very deeply. That night she lay 
awake planning some way of doing 
this, and next morning she came 
to their trysting-place, the little 
village chapel, with, I am afraid, 
for the first time in her life, her 
mind more occupied with this 
matter than with holier thoughts. 
It was not until after a s 
struggle with himself that Ralp 
had come that morning to meet her. 
A night’s reflections had shewn him 
that in this girl’s hands ‘lay all his 
chances of happiness, and he was 
more than tempted to try what ab- 
sence would do towards eradicating 
what he began to fear would onl 
lead to his unhappiness. He had 
gone so far as to tell his men to 
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pack his clothes; but the recollection 
of Renée’s wistful eyes on the pre- 
vious evening was too strong for 


* Poor darling ! I must see her 
again, if only to warn her against 
this fellow. Infernal fool, how I 
should like to beat him to a jelly !” 
and so he went. 

Contrary to his usual custom, 
Windham did not join Renée 
at the chapel, but waited for 
her on a little seat in the park, 
by which she should pass on her 
way home. There was a grand old 
copper beech overhanging it, and it 
was truly a place for “‘ talking age 
and whispering lovers.” Ralph 
soon heard the light step coming 
he had learned to love so fondly, 
and in a minute she was beside him. 
In place of ber usual shy manner 
of greeting, she came up to him 
eagerly, saying in her sweet voice : 

“Uh, Iam so glad to see you! I 
was afraid you were angry with me 
and would’nt come, and I have such 
a favour to ask of you !” 

Surprised out of his gravity, Col. 
Windham looked into the beautiful 
face, and felt his unreasonable anger 
dying away. 

* You know,” she went on with 
a beating heart, “‘ you said you had 
ordered me a birthday present of a 
locket, and that it was to come this 
week; would you mind counter- 
manding it, and giving me some- 
thing else instead?” Ralph, sur- 
prised, was about to answer, when 
she went on more quickly, and with 
rather a flush upon her cheek, 
** Would you give me a volume of 
the Author's Dream? T should 
prize it so much— indeed, I should ; 
much more than the locket! It 
was so ignorant of me, what I said 
that day; but you know it was my 
ignorance, for all clever people like 

em.” 

Ralph looking, saw at once, as in 

transparent mirror, what was passing 
in her mind, and his whole manner 
changed to almost adoring tender- 
ness. 
‘*Angel!” he said; “angelic 
Renée, 1 know what you are think- 
ing of ; and that was why last night 
you were so tender to me—so com- 
miserating to a brute like me !” 

“*Indeed,” said Renée, embar- 
rassed, “I did not mean——” 
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** Yes you did,” he said; ‘ you 
meant everything that was tender, 
and womanly, and good! You 
meant to soothe my wounded pride, 
and to put me at ease with myself. 
You saw [I was vexed—suffering. 
You never rebelled against my 
coldness—my ill-humour; but you 
came, likesome saint, to raise my opi- 
nion of myself ! Oh, Renée, how low 
I am in mind as compared to you!” 

“You,” said Renée, in simple 
amazement; ‘“‘ you, who are 80 
elever—so good !” 

** Renée,” said Ralph, suddenly, 
and taking her hand in his, he held 
it tenderly, ‘*look at me—do you 
think me really good—do you trust 
me—do you believe me your friend, 
your real well-wisher?” He was 
trying to speak calmly, and to use 
the expressions that would least 
startle her. 

** Yes, surely,” she answered ; 
‘you have been very kind to me ; 
you have been my best friend, my 
only help among all these strangers.” 

**Then you will let me counsel 
you—advise you—help you.” 

She looked a little puzzled at his 
vehemence, and raised her eyes 
wonderingly to his agitated face. 

** My darling ! my love !” he went 
on, speaking quickly, as if the flood 
of passion that was in him should 
find a vent; ‘do you know what 
love is? have you ever felt what it 
is to watch for the coming of one 
persoa, to long for them when ab- 
sent, to forget your own existence 
when present—your mother, your 
father, Freddy—have you never felt 
this for them? Have you thonght 
of them the first thing in the morz- 
ing, and the last thing at night? 
Have you planned to meet them, and 
counted the hours till the came? 
Have you felt that when they left 
you all in life was a blank ?”’ 

He stopped for a moment, and she 
answered with her voice a little 
troubled : 

** | felt so when mamma died.” 

** But, darling, there isa love that 
comprises the love of father, mother, 
and brother—a love that even God 
himself sanctifies, and tells you to 
leave all and cling to—a love that 
will surround you with devotion 
and worship—a love that will cherish 
you in sickness and in sorrow, and 
that will even defy the grasp of death; 
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it goes even beyond this, for Heaven 
itself would not be Heaven if those 
we love were not there. Oh, Renée, 
tell me, do you know what this 
love is?” 

His arm went round her as he 
spoke, and he drew her closer to 
him. He felt her slight form trem- 
bling a little, but she raised her child- 
like, innocent eyes to his, and said 


Tr 

** T always think of Heaven as my 
home, where I shall meet papa and 
mamma, 

Ralph felt recalled to himself, and 
gently releasing her, he raised her 

d to his lips. 
“ Holy saint,” he said, “ in your 
resence earthly passion dies out. 
ell, Renée, you will understand 
me later, and till then you believe 
* that I love you.” 

** Indeed, I do believe that you 
do,” she answered quietly; and with 
this assurance poor Ralph had to be 
content. That he had raised some 
little stir in that gentle heart he 
was certain, from the troubled look 
that was still in the sweet face; and 
to dispel this, and put her at her 
ease again, he changed the subject. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I 
have had a letter from my steward 
this morning, and he has made all 
the necessary arrangements for 
your friends in the cottage near 
this. When do you think they can 


8 

“ Oh how kind of you!” she said, 
starting up enthusiastically ; ‘‘ they 
will be ready anytime. And so it is 
all settled? I should like to go and 
tell her at once.” 

‘¢ Well, then, we will go there 
now,” Ralph said; “and as they 
have no doubt many little things 
to get, and the rent to pay, and 
the .sitk man must travel com- 
fortably, perhaps you will kiidly 
give them this from me. He drew 
out his purse, and handed her a 
ten-pound note. 

She looked for a moment be- 
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wildered, and the tears started to 
her eyes. 

“Did I not say that you were 
good? Nobody was ever so good as 
you are. This will pay all, and poor 
Mrs. Traynor need not walk all 
the way, carrying baby. But won't 
you give it to them yourself?” 

“If you would be so kind as 
to disperse my charity for me,” 
he said, “I should so much prefer 
it. One of my peculiarities is an 
objection to being thanked for any- 
thing ; and my rough maoner of 
receiving their gratitude would, 
no doubt, quite hurt the feelings 
of these poor people. I should 
prefer, too, my name not being 
mentioned, for many reasons. You 
can say a friend gave it to them.” 

“‘ How I should like to be you, 
and to be able to relieve people so 
generously !” she said impulsively. 

“Whee that which is my only 
hope in life occurs, you will,” he 
said, meaningly; ‘‘ and there shall 
be no limit to your generosity, my 
darling.” 

He could not be sure whether 
she understood him or not; for at 
the*turn of the road they came 
suddenly on Robert Greville, takin; 
an early morning’s walk throug 
his fields. 

‘¢En! God bless my soul!” he 
ejaculated suddenly. “ What brings. 
you both out so early ?” 

““T was tempted out by the. 
beauty of this morning,” Colonel 
Windham made answer, as coolly 
as he could; “and I accidentally 
met Miss Cardillan a few moments 
ago.” 

Renée, in her own mind, won-. 
dered not a little at this statement, 
which would have certainly led any 
one to infer that it was a matter of 
unusual occurrence ; but she wisely 
held her peace and said nothing, 
and at the turn of the road, she 
separated from both gentlemen, 
and went on her pleasing errand of: 
merey to Mrs, Traynor. 

















MILL-WHEELS, 







Mesrgity waltzing in the ray 
Of the warm sunshine, mill-wheels play, 
Throwing at every round a rare 

Luminous shower of gems in air. 






Clapping their tiny hands in glee, 
Young children watch them merrily ; 
And the gayest madcaps gaily reel 
To mimie the action of the wheel. 






The traveller, on the dusty way, 
Glances over the copestone grey ; 
And as the waters fall and rise, 
Feeleth a freshness in his eyes. 


But the stalwart miller with mealy face 
Works, whistling, in his hiding-place, 

And he only thinks as he hears the wheel, 
“‘ What a famous river for grinding meal !” 









All things upon the earth, in air, ; 
Two different beings see and share— 

The man by the world computed wise, 

The poet with his dreaming eyes. 


The latter, when rains have ceased to flow, 
Sings to the seven-coloured bow ; 

The former, his sense of beauty shut, 
Calmly gauges the water-butt. 









The poet sees forms in clouds that sail 
Dreamily over the drowsy vale ; 

The practical man looks up to try 
A guess at the morrow—or rainy or dry. 


To lilies that sway to pendant bees 
The poet almost bends his knees ; 
The practical crushes a thousand lives 
To gather sweet produce from the hives. 









Only in two things are akin 
These souls antipodal—in sin, 

And in their love for their little ones, 
Dove-eyed daughters or sturdy sons. 







Merrily waltzing in the ray 
Of the warm sunshine mill-wheels play, 
Throwing at every round a rare 
Lustrous shower of gems in air. 


R. C. F. Hanway. 


FASHIONABLE 


We English are essentially a hos- 
pitable people; hospitality is as 
much an institution of our coun- 
try as constitutional government, 
or religious freedom, or roast beef ; 
it permeates every grade of society, 
it is familiar to every position of 
life ; it is as much an attribute of 
of the conventional Briton as ma- 
king money, or paying taxes, It is 
among the things of the past to 
which he holds the most ; such as 
a distaste for organic changes in 
the constitution, a disbelief in pa- 
triots and their professions, or a 
distrust of foreigners and their 
diet. In some vast industrial move- 
ment undertaken—it is preceded 
by a dinner; is a railway opened— 
it is opened with a lunch; ajoyous 
gathering celebrates our christen- 
ing, a solemn festivity our death, 
and no right-minded person thinks 
of marriage without including an 
elaborate breakfast for his friends 
and relatives in the calculation. 


There is a kind of hospitality 


own as “fashionable,” upon 
which we propose to offer a few 
observations. At all times that 
method of being horpitable most in 
vogue with the upper classes is 
that which is included within this 
term. Onr design here is simply to 
pass in review the various forms of 
this as we find them existing at 
the present day, and comparin 
them with certain well-known an 
ascertained principles, to see in 
how far they satisfy the require- 
ments of these or otherwise. The 
requirement of any single hospi- 
tality is an appreciable quantity, 
and its degree may be measured by 
the comfort or convenience of the 
guest—the surest test which can in 
any case be applied. Let us see 
how far the modes of hospitality 
now most fashionable are calculated 
to promote or conduce to these. 
‘The chief modes of “‘ fashionable 
hospitality ” may, we think, be in- 
— under real or oo of 
wing princ ings; 0 
each of which in turn we Bropene 
giving a slight sketch. The ball, 


HOSPITALITY. 


or ball proper; the ball minor, or 
‘Shop ;” the conversazione ; the chil- 
dren’s party; the matinée musicale 
and matinée dansante ; the déeuner 
dinatoire, occasionally féte champetre; 
the thé ditto; and among elderly 
unmarried femules, the venerable 
tea-party—vulgarly, fight. Someof 
these are distinguished from the 
rest and one another by broad and 
well-marked differences, while others 
assimilate very closely : for the one 
class we may instance the ball pro- 
per and hop, as torming respectively 
each other's antitheses; for the 
other, the hop and children’s party, 
as approaching most nearly in na- 
ture and design. True, the ball 
proper is sometimes loosely and 
irreverently denominated hop, by 
those who apparently consider that 
phrase in the light of a generic 
term; but such a misnomer is gene- 
rally regarded as the result of 
extreme ignorance, and people 
capable of it meet with well-de- 
served reprobation. It is important 
in good society to preserve these 
subtle distinctions intact, as other- 
wise the most dreadful conse- 
quences might be expected to en- 
sue. There are also, besides these 
varieties we have named, many sub- 
divisions which only the initiated can 
appreciate, aud many shades of dif- 
ference even amongst these ; in some 
an approach to a reasonable theory 
of amusement can almost be detect- 
ed, while others seem to be con- 
structed bee nag any attempt at a 
regular design, and some upon a 
wholly opposite basis. It is remark- 
able that thiose which are least de- 
fensible and most evidently harmful 
are also par excellence the most prac- 
tised ; doubtless fashion isa commo- 
dity not to be acquired gratis. 

he ball proper, as a ceremony, 
commences usually about eleven 
o'clock p.m. on one day, and ends 
about four a.m. upon ‘the next, the 
intervening time being chicfly em- 
ployed in alternately heating and 
cocking one’s self with exercise and 
ice, with an appointed interval for 
the consumption of indigestible food 
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and unwholesome drink. The ball 
proper is in season throughout the 
winter and spring, but is at its best 
about the end of the latter ; as sum- 
mer advances it declines, and in 
autumn isall butunknown. Itisof 
fashionable assemblages the -most 
fashionable, of fashionable social 
nuisances the most complete. A 
bali is holden in rooms cleared for 
the purpose, and it is this prelimi- 
nary process which is the chief ele- 
ment of its unpopularity with Pater- 
familias; a staff of nondescript 
waiters, and a band of (generally) 
three cadaverous - looking musi- 
cians, are engaged to give eclat, 
together with a mysterious, weird- 
like personage with a lantern 
who haunts the steps without, and 
whose occupation and origin are 
alike obscure. A ball, as every one 
knows, is a popular votive offering 
of vital force and muscular tissue 
to the goddess Terpsichore, even as 
@ supper-party is to old Bacchus, or 
a matinee musicale to Apollo: a pro- 
gramme of the dances and pencil 
badly attached is handed to each 
guest upon entrance, whereby to 
ratify and secure the numerous 
en agements it will be necessary to 
make in the course of the night and 
following day. Now this pro- 
gramu e, we must hasten to say, is 
a crue! and insidious snare; it is 
supposed that you are to write your 
partner's name upon it, and thus 
to render your share in the enter- 
tainment secure; but as in good 
society partners are never allowed 
by any chance to catch each other's 
names, it is simply a mockery to 
place such within your reach, and 
a heartless interference with your 
common sense. Occasionally you 
are permitted to write your own 
name in various phases of illegi- 
bility upon a lady’s card; but as in 
no case she is allowed to do this 
upon yours, the wisest way is to 
consign it carefully to some recep- 
tacle within your clothes, and keep 
the pencil for further use at home. 

One of the chief apparent duties 
of the ball is to afford a fair fied 
for the destruction of female clo- 
thing, an opportunity which is 
generally taken advantage of to the 
uttermost. Ladies come attired in 
light stuffs made into dresses many 
inches too long for them, in order 
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to give the sport fair play, and 
being necessarily precluded by cer- 
tain invisible and rotuod arrange- 
ments from taking an active share 
in it themselves, the part of a de- 
stroyer devolves commonly upon 
the gentlemev, who in simple jus- 
tice, it must be confessed, are in 
general equal to the emergency, 
Lancers and quadrilles afford the 
best opportunities for gaining dis- 
tinction in this office, though a 
“rattling galop” is not without its 
advantages, and the staircase on 
the way down to supper is obstina- 
tely preferred by some. It is a con- 
dition of success in the ball proper 
that the number of gentlemen should 

reponderate over that of the ladies, 
ip about the ratio of two to one, and 
the gross number of both sexes over 
the capacity of accommodation in 
about that of three to two, There 
will generally be seen, therefore, 
throughout the entertainment a nu- 
merous body of the male sex sta- 
tioned upon the lobby, and partly 
protruding through the door, whose 
negative share in the amusement is 
apparently necessary, but not re- 
markably exhilarating. This portion 
of the company bas nevertheless an 
ill-important duty to perform, and 
in so far as it does it conscientiously, 
to such a degree are its members 
worthy of esteem and commenda- 
tion. This duty is to look cheerful 
and interested under all circumstan- 
ces, and not to be caught—as is cus- 
tomary with ill-bred persons—in 
listless attitudes, reclining upon the 
stairs, or posted somewhat as a mac- 
kerel or Paddock against the fold- 
ing-doors. It is the part of the 
dancers to be stern and dignified, 
but an easy appreciation and a grace~ 
ful abandon is justly expected from 
the spectators. 


But besides the rooms, or more 
correctly speaking ‘‘salons,” in 
which the more athletic portion of 
the entertainment proceeds, there 
are in most cases sill other por- 
tions of the house devoted to divers 
concomitants of the main attraction: 
such, for instance, are the balconies, 
if any, covered in and florally deco- 
rated ; certain back premises, per- 
chance similarly metamorphosed— 
forming, as it were, the bays or 
inlets from the main stream. Such 
is the staircase—the strait leading 
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from the great ocean above to the 
vast supper-room gulf below; the 
north-west passage, as it were, con- 
ducting to the ice-room ; that arctic 
region itself ;—and these are for 
the most part tenanted by the more 
sentimental or less agile of the com- 

any, to whom “ coughs, colds, in- 

uenza,” and most of the other evils 
enumerated in quack advertise- 
ments, are therelore presumedly 
indifferent. The supper-room itself, 
where delusive pie-crust and wick- 
edly seductive lobster salad are 
served, in conjunction with a beve- 
rage by a cruel witticism yclept 
champagne, is a most important 
feature, especially in the estimation 
of the older stagers. The sun rises 
at length upon a scene of tawdry 
splendour, upon wasted energies, 
sunken eyes, and haggard faces, 
upon the seeds of many a future 
hour of pain, upon the termination 
of an unnatural gaiety and an ill- 
spent time. How much better for 
all concerned—how far more truly 
hospitable, had these undoubted 
evils, both of the present and the 
future, been avoided by the simple 
expedient of a somewhat earlier 
meeting, a somewhat less crowd, and 
a trifling exercise of discrimination 
in catering for individual taste! 
We stigmatise the ball proper as the 
most harmful and least excusable of 
all forms of fashionable hospitality, 
inasmuch as being chiefly instituted 
for the young, there is no reason 
why it should be made an abnormal 
‘od depressing ceremony : there are 
very many why it should not, and 
inasmuch as its object is ostentation, 
and its effects ill-health. 

In the ball minor, familiarly 
“hop,” these reforms are in a measure 
popular ; there is a far more soci- 
ability about it, and far less display ; 
every one is better acquainted -with 
the other, and in consequence does 
not feel it necessary to appear un- 
naturally dignified ; it is possible to 
get all the way from the hall door to 
the drawing-room without being an- 
nounced more than once, and a bill 
of fare for the dances is not a neces- 
sity, One has not an unpleasant 
_ consciousness that all the furniture 
is piled up in a room above-stairs, 
and may perhaps at that very 
moment be undergoing a general 
emash ; it is true a certain space for 
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saltatory exercise is cleared, but 
those who are not inclined to dince 
are not upon that account compelled 
to stand and exhibit themselves to 
the company in every variety of 
gracefuland fatiguing posture. There 
is less pie-crust and champagne, but 
a better chance of wholesome refresh- 
ment, and there is at all events the 
prospect of a few hours of darkness 
being set aside for rest. But, unfortu- 
nately the ball minor is not sufficiently 
costly, and has really no other object 
but simple hospitality ; it is therefore 
only fashionable upon protest, and 
under special circumstances and con- 
tingencies. Yet we put it to those who 
have experienced the joys of both, 
which they deliberately prefer, inde- 
pendently of the extrinsic considera- 
tions of finery and fashion? Nay, we 
- it to the common sense of man- 
ind. True, you cannot boast next 
day—as after the ball proper—of 
having had no sleep; you cannot 
astound your maid-servant, as she is 
cleaning the steps in the morning, 
with your own ghastly apparition as 
you return home; but, after all, 
these are not the only desirable 
sequences of amusement, and may 
even be totally dispensed with with- 
out any very severe loss. You go to 
the ball minor for enjoyment, you go 
to the ball major for effect; your 
behaviour at the one differs striking- 
ly from your behaviour at the other. 
You have probably not received your 
invitation on a square printed card, 
exact copies of which you know have 
been sent to every one alike, to man 
in the hope of a refusal—yourself 
perhaps among the number,—and 
consequently your conduct partakes 
in a measure of the nature of your 
invitation. Itis not stiff and cardy 
—if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion,—not square or angular, so to 
speak ; your conversation is not of 
the printed roman letter type; it is 
a cream-laid, as it were, like the 
paper on which your invitation was 
written ; it is unaffected and friendly, 
like the terms in which it was 
couched ; it is sociable and agree- 
able, like the object with which it 
was sent; you mix freely with 
your fellow-creatures ; you are not 
engaged in a continual exchange 
of partners, to each of whom you 
are bound to repeat precisely the 
same. commonplaces; your indi- 
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viduality is a recognised fact. To 
make a aod joke: decidedly, if we 
must have the ball, let us take it 
upon the hop! 

The conversazione is to those ad- 
vanced in life what the ball proper 
is to the young ; it is the highest type 
of fashionable amusement. From 
about ten p.m. to about two a.m. 
elderly gentlemen of various degrees 
of corpulence, and ladies whose ages 
are involved in the deepest uncer- 
tainty, and whose persons in the 
most voluminous apparel, engage in 
a violent physical struggle for some 
purpose or purposes uvknown, and 
with some objects undefined. This 
encounter, which commences in some 
cases at the very hall door itself, but 
more generally at the bottom of the 
stairs, culminates at the door of the 
reception-room — where the guest 
catches the one glimpse of the host 
or bostess which he is entitled to ex- 

t throughout the ceremony,—and 
is continued with various degrees of 
intensity upon the whole available 
area. By an adroit, or simply 
muscular movement, as the case may 
be, he at length gains the landing- 
place, and in a moment more is 
swept irresistibly onward with the 
throng. The more youthful members 
of the community are seldom patrons 
of the conversazione, except upon 
compulsion, or with some special 
or ultimate object ; when present 
they may generally be found con- 

in knots, the more evilly 

isposed cutting irreverent jokes at 
the ceremonial, and the more sober of 
demeanour gazing vacantly around ; 
for be it observed that it is the 
distinguishing characteristic of this 
entertainment that no amusement 
whatsoever is either provided or in- 
tended, those entertained being in- 
variably cousidered above such fri- 
volities. Upon reaching the drawing- 
rooms the combat assumes a new 
form. Hitherto it has partaken 
mostly of the escalading character ? 
your hands have been employed in 
wildly catching at the bannisters, 
your feet in treading upon the feet 
of others, your tongue in expressing 
genteel impatience — “By your 
leave,” “1 beg your pardon,” &c. ; 
you have been, as it were, the party 
storming the breach, the excessively 
forlorn hope; but the citadel once 
gained, your exertions become of 
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a totally different nature You no 
longer have the assistance of an un- 
even service and a handrail to assist 
in propelling you forward; you no 
longer can carry on the war upon your 
own account solely ; you are an item 
in a compact mass of fellow-creatures, 
each similarly circumstanced, and a 
sort of negative advance is the only 
movement possible. In the course of 
an hour or so you may perhaps cross 
the room, but more from any 
than choice, your path being in 
cases obstructed by fellow-safferers 
with whom you may or may not 
enter into conversation upon the 
state of the weather and other topics 
of similar interest. Should you dur- 
ing this monotonous period seea fami- 
liar form towering above the throng, 
or become conscious of a friendly face 
at the extremity of a long vista ot 
white chokers and double chins, it is 
necessary to be careful how you be- 
have, and above all things not to let 
your feelings run away with your 
better judgment. Impulsive persons 
have been known under such cir- 
cumstances to muke insane efforts 
to reach the objects of their desires, 
and to hurl themselves in a sudden 
and unlooked-for manner upon 
their nearest neighbours, with a 
view to clearing a passage, thereby 
incurring well-deserved reproach. 
It will be better in such a case to 
endeavour by judicious and well- 
chosen motions to attract the notice 
of your friend, or to salute his ears 
with some significant expression, 
such as, ‘“‘ Hi! hillo! I say!” and 
the like; and both having agreed 
upon a trysting-place, work sepa- 
rately towards that common end. 
Should these ingenious means still 
fail, or the above expressions prove 
inadequate, others can of course be 
substituted, but in all cases to re- 
tain a calm exterior is essential. 
A conversazione is a sober and pom- 
pous festival, and in its fashionable 
phase a solemn nuisance ; there is 
no vulgar enjoyment about it, no 
rash sociability; a passing recog- 
nition welcomes, and a mild supper 
dismisses the guests. 
Of all forms of fashionable hos- 
pitality with which we are acquaint- 
ed, that known as the children’s or 
juvenile party is the most deserving 
of commendation. That it is byno 
means what it professes to be—a 
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child’s party—every one knows, the 
proportion of those beneath the age 
of puberty being almost universally 
under that of those above, and this 
title being only assumed as a sort of 
apology for its want of affectation, 
and for the simple sociability of 
its intentions. There are, no doubt, 
children present, as there are also 
rsons well advanced in years, 
ut by far the majority of the com- 
pany consists of “‘ young men and 
maidens,” who would scorn the 
imputation of juvenility, applied 
se)arately, and who would doubt- 
less be right to doso. We are 
fortunately unable to give any close 
analysis of this mode of hospitality, 
there being no sufficiently certain 
grounds to go upon; children are 
somehow supposed to know what 
they like best themselves, and not, 
like older people, to stand in need 
of having their amusements mapped 
out for them. We may simply re- 
mark of it, that when a night enter- 
tainment at ail, it seems to be a 
somewhat modified edition of the 
hop, and is usually very acceptable 
indeed. 

Fashionable people speak a lan- 
guage of their own, or rather a 
language composed of one or two 
tolerably well-known ones. This 
language, which may be called 
mongrel English or mongrel French, 
according to opinion or nationality, 
is very much in use for their enter- 
tainments, which are generally a 
somewhat artful mixture of the 
two. Sometimes, from a want of 
invention or some other cause, an 
entire expression is imported from 
a foreign source bodily, enjoying 
from that time a precarious exist- 
ence, until some favour obtains and 
displaces it; and among such are 
the matinée musicale and matinée 
dansante. A matinée musicale, it is 
almost needless to say, is a fashion- 
able morning concert; a matinée 
— a similar phase of the 
ti a ase 

To those familiar with the aspect 
of the English morning concert, a 
description such as we shall be en- 
abled to give here will appear tame 
indeed ; while to those who are 
. not it must be miserably insufficient. 
Weare very possibly a musical peo- 

le in a general way, but we are also 
far more eminently practical and 
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material, and to most of us the hours 
of daylight are precious. Those who 
are really musicians, in the pro 

sense of the term, are of course able 
and ready to appreciate good music 
at any time, for with them music is 
a pen consideration ; but to those 
who are not it does certainly seem a 
waste of time and opportunities to. 
have to step from the fresh air and 
bright sunshine into hot and crowd- 
ed rooms, and to sit for three or 
four hours in solemn silence, listen- 
ing to what they do not really un- 
derstand, and cannot therefore appre- 
ciate, and this too at the mere 
Gictation of fashion. There are few 
more agreeable and improving ways 
of spending time than in listeni 

to music with a capacity suited to 
its comprehension, but there are 
also few more unsatisfactory and 
less agreeable ones than in doing so 
when the act is a duty and a toil. 
In the evening, after a day of labour, 
and with brilliext lights and gay 
colours around, when the mind is 
particularly open to the reception of 
soothing influences, and when no 
graver matters urge a counter-claim, 
there are those who even then would 
dispense with this enjoyment if they 
could ; but in the broad light of 
day, with the brilliant sunshine 
pouring in upon the dense and silent 
multitude, and with all the charms 
of nature putting forth their claims 
in opposition to the charms of art, 
how few are there who would not 
willingly do so! how few who would 
not at least defer it till a more fitting 
time! It is an absurdity, it is 
a gross absurdity at any time, 
to require unmusical people to 
come to a musical party; but 
to impress them into a matinée mu- 
sicale is positive cruelty. It becomes 
fashionable to give musical parties, 
and to hold them in the day: be- 
cause music is the fashion, people, 
whether they like it or not, must 
be musical ; and because an unrea- 
sonable hour for reception is the 
fashion, people, whether they like 
it or not, must consent to be incon- 
venienced ; the penalty being, of 
course, in both cases, extradition 
from the sacred joys of fashionable 
hospitality. The matinée musicale, 
then, generally wears the appear. 
ance of a schoolroom, in which a 
class of pupils is undergoing a lec. 
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ture from its preceptor; the front 
ranks of the audience are all atten- 
tion and respect, the middle ranks 
drowsy and listless, and the hind 
ones openly weary and covertly 
hostile. Those in the most con- 
spicuous positions are on the alert to 
applaud at the proper places, be- 
‘cause they feel called upon to do 
so; those but a little less exposed 
follow suit, if only to keep them in 
‘countenance and prove that the 

are awake; while the rear, judici- 
ously considering anything but at- 
tention its privilege, is prevared 
for any demonstration whatever. 
The very finest performances of 
the very grandest compositions 
cannot fail, under such circum- 
stances, to be ** flat, stale, and un- 
profitable ” to, et all events, a vast 
majority of the listeners. When it 
is over, a feeling of general relief 
prevails, and all are earnest in their 
protestations of enjoyment; how 
many reach the open air with real 
regret, and how many with un- 
feigned pleasure, we dare not pause 
to inquire: there is nothing of 


which fashionable people are more — 


precious than their reputation in 
matters of taste. 

The dejeuner dinatoire, occasion- 
ally fete champetre, is so named be- 
cause no dejeuner whatever occurs, 
—an early dinner or late luncheon 
beiug the meal really consumed. 
This isa mode of entertainment much 
patronised by fashionables residing 
“at a distance from town, for whom 
and for whose friends the ball or 
matinée would be modes of consider- 
able inconvenience. These being 
obvious and legitimate reasons for 
its existence, it is fairly entitled to 
our sympathy. But there are also 
others ; a fete champetre takes place 
principally, often wholly, in the open 
air, and has none of the horrible 
evils incident upon gaslight, crowded 
rooms, and late hours. Though too 
often pretentious and formal, it is 
not deliberately and criminally 
harmful ; and under the auspices of 
a host or hostess possessed of some 
common sense, and ever so small 
a spark of genuine hospitality, has 
many and great qualities to recom- 
mend it, et, withal, it must be 
confessed that the fete champetre, or 
dejeuner dinatoire, as commonly met 
with in life, is not a lively ceremony. 
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Even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances it falls very far short of 
the ideal entertainment, whilst under 
any but favourable ones it is depress- 
ing in the extreme. Under the most 
favourable the programme is some- 
what as follows. You come down 
from town a long distance by a train, 
thereby jovially commencing your 
day by a prolonged confinement in a 
railway-carriage, and upon arriving 
at the station find that you have still 
a considerable distance to travel, and 
that all means of conveyance in the 
neighbourhood have long since been 
exhausted. Reduced to an ultimate 
resource, you resolve to walk, making 
out your road as best you can, cover 
ing yourself with dust in the endea- 
vour, and occasionally taking a wrong 
turn, which brings you a mile or so 
out or your way. Upon arriving 
finally, and having carefully brushed 
and wiped yourself outside the gate, 
you do not know exactly what to do; 
the guests already arrived are scat- 
tered about the grounds, loooking at 
whatever of interest they possess, and 
the host is very properly looking after 
his guests. Either you must hunt up 
this latter, and seek him out amid a 
throng of strangers, thereby affurd- 
ing them a capital opportunity for a 
critical examination of your person, 
mode of address, &c., &c., or you 
must mix in the throng without hav- 
ing previously obtained your wel- 
come ; and except it should so hap- 
pen that you are an old and intimate 
friend of the house, either alternative 
is almost equally dreadful. ‘The feel- 
ings of an unprotected bachelor 
placed in this predicament are known 
to be agonising in the extreme, and 
those of a mild an1 timid one are, it 
isasserted, painful beyonddescription. 
Some have been known to feel their 
position so accutely as to meditate a 
retreat immediately upon their ar- 
rival, and others to seek out a shady 
and secluded spot, and there repose, 
enjoying themselves truly and ina 
rural manner, though not precisely in 
that which they had anticipated. 
At about four o’clock generally the 
dejeuner commences, and goes on 
steadily until six or seveu, or later ; 
you thus eat a heavy meal at an hour 
that you are not accustomed to eat, 
are thrown out of all your habits 
thereby, and probably favoured with 
asevere attack of indigestion; you 
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get back to town somewhere about 
nine o'clock, not knowing what on 
earth to do with yourself, and spend 
the rest of the evening in hopeless 
discomfort. But what more fre- 
quently happens at the dejeuner din- 
atoire is that the weather is unpro- 
pitious, and outdoor exercise im- 
possible; the most favourable cir- 
cumstances cannot always be in- 
sured, and so far from it, Jupiter 
Pluvius seems to take a malicious 
pleasure in thwarting the intentions 
of hosts given to this species of 
entertainment. Numbers of damp 
and disconsolate guests are now 
crowded into a house not prepared 
for their reception, and spend the 
time in bewailing their fate, and 
obstructing the servants in their 
preparation of the repast. 

e thé dinatoire is properly a 
recent invention ; it is a name given 
to a meal held somewhat after the 
usual dinner-hour, and is deservedly 
popular at country houses after 
archery meetings, croquet parties, 
or other such seasonable entertain- 
ments. Not so, however, in town; 
here it is a most abominable nui- 
sance. People living in the outskirts, 
and who are unwilling to give a re- 
spectable dinner, sometimes ask un- 
happy young people to a meeting of 
this kind—a meeting to which, in 
nine cases out of ten, they would 
not dare to invite their elders,— 
and put them through a course of 
cool food and mild drink of the 
most depressing and unsatisfying 
nature, upon the cruel pretence 
of being extra unconventional and 
friendly. Nothing is more trying 
to the spirits and the temper than is 
this. Nothing is so far from truly 
hospitable. The habits of a town 
are naturally and necessarily different 
from those of the country and it is 
absurd to endeavour to fuse them 
into one ; fortunately it is a fashion 
which has not as yet made much way, 
nor indeed is it likely to do so, for it 
neither satisfies the fashionable nor 
the really sensible of the community. 
Any person possessed of a well-regu- 

mind, and with the prospect of 
a thé dinatoire, or, as itis translated, 
“* meat tea,” before him, must neces- 
sarily be unhappy for six hours after 
it commences, and at least twelve 
after it is over. What meals is he 
to take ?—what artifices to employ ? 
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how to arrange his time to suit the 
abnormal entertainment contem- 
plated? His breakfast? Yes; but 
what about his dinner? There’s the 
rub, Ifhe eats his dinner he will 
spoil his tea ; ifthe dees not he will 
be hungry in the meanwhile ; and 
what then ? What is he to eat after 
this meal? or are a breakfast and tea 
to be all he is to subsist upon for that 
day? True, he may eat luncheon ; 
but that is seldom a very substantial 
repast, and were he to make it so 
would approach too nearly to the 
nature of a dinner, and leave him in 
the same dilemma as before. What, 
then, is tobe done? This isthe ques- 
tion he will ponder continually, and 
this is the question which will still 
remain to be answered, leaving him 
in a wretched state of uncertainty 
and hunger upon the one hand, or 
an equally miserable one of repletion 
and nightmare on the other. Such, 
for the most part, is the ¢hé dina- 
tore. 


The best mode of Fashionable Hos- 
pitality which we have set down for 
analysis is that known as_ the 
tea-party, or commonly, tea-fight. 
What the origin of this latter sodri- 
quet is we have vainly endeavoured 
to discover, notwithstanding our 
most energetic efforts towards a de- 
rivation. In the coursa of our in- 
quiries we have discovered similar 
expressions, such as ‘‘ muflin strug- 
gle,” applied to it, but in what the 
bellicose property of this species of 
entertainment consists is as comple- 
tely beyond our comprehension as it 
has hitherto eluded the industry of 
our research. It is not our inten- 
tion to enter here into a full de- 
scription of the tea-party, a subject 
of vast consequence, which has al- 
ready employed many and far more 
able pens than ours; every one 
knows it in one or other of its phases, 
and, as these are numerous, has 
probably seen it under a variety of 
aspects, which we have neither space 
nor inclination to reproduce here. 
A tea-party, in its literal sense, 
means simply a gathering for the 
discussion of tea and scandal, and, 
as we have before insinuated, is 
most in favour among ladies of a 
‘certain age ;” it only enters into 
the category of fashionable hospi- 
tality when its members are of 
those who have mene | been 
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devotees of some of our previous in- 
stances, and is in its perfection at 
fashionable winter watering-places, 
palaces not frequented by royalty, 
and the like. 

It will be seen from our first three 
illustrations what we consider the 
primary evils of the existing practice 
of fashionable hospitality ; it will 
be seen from our later ones in what 
more especially we conceive the 
principle to be defective. The pri- 
mary evils are, in the present day, 
late hours and overcrowding; the 
great defect of principle, its con- 
ventionality and culpable want of 
discrimination. The ball proper is 
the highest type of the one; the 
matinee musicale seems the most per- 
fect of the other. It will be seen 
from all in what fashionable seems 
to us to fall short of natural hospi- 
tality ; viz., in the providing for 
chiefiy, if not solely, the comfort 
or convenience of the guest—the 
test which we agreed to apply. 
Now, in all common sense, and 
for the sake of good fellowship, 
cannot something be done to re- 
medy these evils? What are the 
results of this horrible system of 
late hours and overcrowding? 
What are the results of lowering 
the standard of sociability? The 
results of the first we see in those 
terrible diseases of consumption, 
diphtheria, and the like, which of 
late have been so fatally upon the 
increase. The results of the second 
we have no difficulty in tracing in 
the frivolous, senseless, cynical tone 
which is one of the most marked 
charactcristics of modern society. 
After all, there must be a limit 
somewhere to our extravagances in 
this respect ; solid masonry cannot 
be supposed, by any process known 
to us, at least at present, to be ren- 
dered absolutely elastic ; and how- 
ever accommodating an animal man 
may be, his natural atmosphere is 
scarcely that of a well-filled Turkish 
bath. 

There can be no manner of doubt 
that the hospitality which now ob- 
tains most favour in the fashionable 
world is excessively harmful, but it 
is also supremely ridiculous; it is 
harmful, inasmuch as it degrades a 
virtue to a conventionality, and its 
folly is patent throughout. What, 
for instance, is an invitation to a 
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fashionableassembly? Is it more or 
less than a gross absurdity? ‘* Mr, 
and Mrs. request the pleasure 
of your company,” &c. Probably 
you are hateful to them, certainly 
you are to Mr. » who has been 
inimical to the whole thing from 
the first, and has only suffered him- 
self to be persuaded into it on com- 
pulsion and by wiles and strategies, 
This unfortunate gentleman is not 
blind to what he is doing; he has 
passed through the ordeal before, 
and it has not escaped his memory ; 
but too well does he know what is 
before him. That his carpets will 
be taken up, his furniture taken 
down, his hall turned intoa tho- 
roughfare, his library into a lady’s 
dressing-room ; he knows that he 
will be obliged to stay up to an un- 
reasonable hour, to have wax can- 
dles spiit upon his dress coat, lob- 
ster salad over his lap; that his 
house will be invaded by voracious 
cooks, waiters, and their myrmidons; 
he knows all this, and yet, wretched 
man that he is, suffers the invita- 
tions to go out, and in the words 
which we have quoted, absolutely 
begging the spoiler to come. And 
the invitations do go out, and “ all 
the world” is bidden to the feast— 
that is, to all the world resident on 
the highways ; the byways are some- 
how forgotten. And what are these 
invitations themselves but a need- 
less and clumsy fallacy? Is it not 
stated within them, in clear legible 
print, that your attendance is re- 
quested *‘ at ten precisely,” and are 
you not perfectly aware that such is 
not the case? Do you not know 
that it is not expected till a good 
hour later, and that if you went as 
directed the consternation of the 
household would be the inevitable 
result? We remember, twice in our 
lives, having done this very thing, 
and time has wholly failed to oblite- 
rate from our recollection the conse- 
quences of that rashness. The first 
time was in the days of our very 
early youth, when we were more sen- 
sitive to ridicule than happily we 
are now; we remember arriving at 
our destination ; we remember knock- 
ing at the door and entering the 
hall with a cheerful and self-com 

placent air; we remember our su r 
prise at finding it but half-lit, our 
consternation on observing no pre 
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vious deposits of hats and cloaks, 
our agonised appeal to the footman, 
the cold contempt of that official ; 
and we remember precipitately 
bolting from that house when the 
dreadful truth that we were a first 
arrival flashed upon us ;— yes, 
though it was drizzling rain at the 
time, and our patent leather boots 
were all but new, plunging head- 
long into the night, and seeking re- 
fuge beneath an archway, in com- 
pany with one coffee apparatus, 
two old women, and a policeman. 
We remember waiting there, dis- 
consolately but patiently, till the 
repeated arrivals of guests had at 
length restored confidence to our 
heart, and finally entering as though 
for the first time, and thanking 
Heaven our secret was known only 
to one. We remember, upon the 
other occasion, which was years 
after this, arriving again somewhat 
before our time, through some 
chance which we now forget, and 
walking boldly into the tea-room, 
where cups and saucers were only 
then being laid out, resolved to await 
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the rest of thecompany. We remem- 
being joined there by our hostess, 
who had hastened her toilet upon 
our account, and we remember qui~ 
vering beneath the bitter sarcasm 
of her thanks for punctuality, and 
deeply repenting our temerity. We 
have learned better now, half-past 
ten is twelve to us for the future, 
and half-past nine, eleven. 

Let it not be said that such con- 
siderations as these are paltry and 
unworthy of notice, that it is but 
the superficial mind that takes them 
into account, assigning to mere ex- 
terior considerations much more 
than their proper. value. This is 
not so, and it is precisely the con- 
trary that is. The superficial mind 
is that which sees nothing to con- 
demn in these fallacies and absurdi- 
ties, but accept them as the natural 
and inevitable order of things; it 
is the straw which shows the way 
the wind blows; they are the little- 
ness of life, which reveal most of its 
social phenomena ; for life is short, 
and what we call our social system 
is a very small thing indeed. 





TRUST, 


WueEn the last glories of the sun’s red splendour 
Melt in the dull grey gathering of the gloom, 

The faded rays from eyes once brightly tender 
Light up my lonely room. 


No intermediary incantation 
Recalls the spirit of the loved and lost ; 
The gentle shadows, bearing consolation, 
Come when we need them most. 


When the tired soul, oppressed by earthly trouble, 
With shattered wings droops feebly in the dust— 
When hollowest, frailest, seems Life’s foolish bubble, 

Those spirits whisper ‘ Trust !” 


‘“‘ Trust as we trusted—trust through toil and trial, 
In the heart’s sickness and the soul’s despair : 
Trust as we trusted, strong in self-denial, 
And comforted by prayer.” 
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Regretful memory, and fond affection, 
These are the media that recal the lost : 

In lonely hours of sorrow and dejection 
They come, that Spirit host. 


They gather in their old familiar places, 
With wondrous meaning in their ghostly eyes ; 
With tender smiles, and mild reproachful faces, 
They teach us to be wise. 


Teach us—the left behind—the broken-hearted, 
With the strange wisdom learnt in wider spheres ; 
Reminding us how they, the loved departed, 
Regret their wasted years ; 


How, with eternal wisdom shining on them, 
They see all earthly riddles read aright : 
And humbly own the burden laid upon them 

Was mercifully light. 


So do they warn us of Life’s dim delusions, 
These pleading spirits ; whispering to our souls, 
How through this world’s worst trials and confusions 
One mighty purpose rolls. 


One Hand, the web of Life for ever weaving, 
Guides the small mystery of each separate thread ; 
Strengthening the weak, upholding the believing, 


And garnering the dead. 


Thus in the twilight speak these Spirit Teachers, 
These shadows melting dimly from our sight ; 
Yet wiser far than any mortal preachers— 
Wise with unearthly light. 


So may they ever haunt us—lost, yet cherished ; 
Cold tliough their ashes in funereal urn, 

That better, holier, part that has not perished, 
The Soul, will yet return. , 








